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The  Approach  to 
Reading  in 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


The  approach  to  reading  in  SPIR  Revised  is  based  on  a 
point  of  view  that  has  been  tested  by  experience, 
informed  by  the  latest  research,  and  tempered  by  the 
classroom  reality. 

The  following  beliefs  form  the  basis  of  our  approach  to 
reading. 

Reading  begins  with  graphic  symbols,  but  the  process 
of  reading  is  not  only  the  decoding  of  the  symbol  but  the 
reconstruction  of  meaning.  As  students  search  for 
meaning,  they  interact  with  the  print,  bringing  to  the 
reading  situation  their  own  experiences,  purposes,  and 
expectations  and  matching  them  with  the  author’s. 

Reading  is,  therefore,  a  thinking  process.  Students 
should  be  encouraged  to  apply  reasoning  skills — 

"What  do  I  already  know  about  this  topic?'  ’ 

"Does  this  sentence  make  sense?" 

"Could  this  statement  be  true?” 

Furthermore,  as  students  reason  with  the  print,  they 
actively  classify  and  order  the  ideas,  hypothesize,  judge, 
and  discriminate -all  basic  thinking  skills. 


i  \A  reading  program  must  provide  students  with 
opportunities  to  read  a  wide  range  of  material  for 
different  purposes.  Exposure  to  non-fiction  in  all  forms, 
reference  materials,  pictures,  charts,  and  graphs  must 
be  balanced  with  fictional  forms  if  the  reading  program 
is  to  meet  the  student’s  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs. 


o' 


Reading  is  only  one  facet  of  a  total  language  arts 
program.  Opportunities  to  talk,  listen,  view,  write,  and 
dramatize  in  preparation  for  and  as  a  response  to 
reading  are  an  integral  part  of  the  reading  process.  To 
facilitate  this  integration,  selections  are  best  organized 
into  themes. 


The  ability  to  read  is  developed  by  reading.  Stated 
simply,  this  means  two  things: 

•  providing  planned  opportunities  for  students  to  read 
independently 


providing  systematic,  organized  skills  instruction 
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Five  Important 
Characteristics  of 
Starting  Points 
in  Reading  Revised 


SPIR  Revised  contains  rich  and 
varied  content 


•  an  ideal  balance  between  fiction  and  non-fiction  is 
contained  in  each  reader 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read  a  wide 
variety  of  forms  -  short  story,  novel  excerpt,  poem,  play, 
newspaper  article,  diary 

•  students  are  exposed  to  Canadian  material  featuring  a 
variety  of  Canadian  settings  and  Canadian  authors 

•  texts  include  student- written  material  -  poems, 
stories 

•  topics  are  chosen  from  other  subjects  of  the  curriculum 


SPER  Revised  promotes  thinking  and 
reasoning  skills 


~\»  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the  student  text  help 
students  relate  the  reading  material  to  their  own 
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experience 

•  practical  strategies  in  the  lesson  plans  help 
Students  to: 

classify  details  which  relate  to  main  ideas 
order  events  in  a  story 


judge  ideas  in  terms  of  their  own  experience 
discriminate  reality  from  fantasy,  fact  from  fiction 
hypothesize  about  story  organization  and  outcomes 


SPIR  Revised  fosters  integration  of  the 
language  arts 


•selections  are  organized  into  14  themes 

•  additional  language  arts  activities  are  presented  in  the 
companion  series,  Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised 

•  follow-up  activities  extend  the  reading  to  the  other 
language  arts 

•  pre-reading  activities  foster 

speaking  /listening  /  writing  /  viewing  activities 


SPIR  Revised  encourages  students  to  interact 
with  the  print 


•  introductions  to  selections  set  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  use  of  marginal  notes  guides  students  through  the 
selection 

•  follow  up  activities : 

enable  students  to  respond  thoughtfully  to  what  they 
have  read 

invite  students  to  do  something  with  what  they  read 
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SPIR  Revised  teaches  reading  skills  and 
promotes  independent  reading 


•  a  clear-cut  instructional  focus  supports  young  readers 
in  their  acquisition  of  comprehension  and  vocabulary 
skills 

•  comprehension  lessons  teach  students  that  there  is  a 
difference  in  skills  needed  to  read  a  story  and  skills 
needed  to  read  factual  materials: 

order  of  events  is  stressed  in  narratives  and  “how  to” 
directions 

understanding  how  authors  organize  their  main  ideas 
and  details  is  stressed  in  non-fiction 
understanding  special  uses  of  language  is  stressed  in 
poetry 

in  informational  articles  students  are  taught  a  strategy 
to  preview  the  selection,  scan  for  main  ideas,  then  to 
read  carefully  for  specific  information 

•  the  vocabulary  instruction  teaches  students  to  practise 
useful  strategies  to  obtain  meaning  from  words 

•  marginal  notes  direct  the  skill  focus  for  students 

•  summary  activity  enables  students  to  apply  a  key  skill 
from  the  theme 


•  the  handbook  in  the  pupil  text: 

offers  helpful  strategies  to  students  for  what  they  can 
do  before,  during,  and  after  they  read 
highlights  simple  terminology  about  literary  devices 
tells  students  what  they  can  do  when  they  don’t  know 
a  word 

•  opportunities  are  provided  for  students  to  read 
independently: 

annotated  bibliographies  are  included  in  the  guide  for 
each  theme 

some  To  do  activities  direct  students  to  additional 
reading 

•  Departure  Points  activities  include  research 
suggestions 
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Objectives 


The  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  represent  a  list  of 
essential  skills  necessary  for  comprehension.  The 
objectives  are  organized  into  5  general  categories: 
Understanding  Main  Ideas  and  Details 
Understanding  Sequence  and  Structure 
Making  Judgments 
Appreciating  the  Choice  of  Language 
Using  Study  Skills 

Within  each  general  category,  related  skills  contributing 
to  the  general  objective  are  clustered. 


Consistent  with  recent  thinking  and  research,  there  is 
no  hard  and  fast  distinction  between  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension.  What  separates  literal  from 
inferential  is  whether  or  not  the  answer  is  explicitly 
stated.  Some  type  of  inference  can  be  and  often  is 
involved  in  all  of  the  objectives  listed.  Even  in 
responding  to  many  literal  questions  the  reader  may 
have  to  use  inferential  reasoning,  by  applying  prior 
knowledge  to  the  text  in  order  to  understand  it. 

The  overall  objectives  taught  in  SPIR  Revised  are  all 
listed.  The  objectives  printed  in  color  represent  the 
skills  taught  for  this  grade  level. 

The  Workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 

MAIN  IDEAS 

AND  DETAILS 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  main 
ideas 

•  gam  understanding  of  details: 

which  support  main  ideas,  opinions 

which  lead  to  characterization 

which  establish  setting 

which  lead  to  problem  solving 

which  establish  a  point  of  view 

which  relate  ideas  (comparison  and  contrast) 

which  are  found  in  pictures  and  diagrams 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

UNDERSTANDING 
SEQUENCE  AND 
STRUCTURE 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of  sequence  H 

•  follow  directions 

•  use  sequence  to  predict  outcomes 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing  fl 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of  H 

narration  fl 

understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
non-fiction 

understanding  the  structure  of  poetry 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

MAKING 

JUDGMENTS 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  personal  H 

experience  fl 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  the  (author's) 
point  of  view 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to  reality/ fantasy,  fl 

fact /opinion,  fact /fallacy  H 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine 
humor,  bias,  plausibility,  credibility 
feelings,  attitudes,  motivation 
relevancy,  irrelevancy 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  solutions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  worth,  acceptability 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

APPRECIATING 

THE  CHOICE  OF 
LANGUAGE 

•  determine  the  author’s  purpose  in  terms  of  language 
choice 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the  author’s 
craft 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative  language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  picturesque 
language 

•  appreciate,  understand,  and  respond  to  connotative 
and  denotative  language 

Main  Objective 

The  students  will  be  asked  to: 

USING 

STUDY  SKILLS 

•  perceive  organization  by: 

scanning  to  find  the  main  idea 
scanning  to  note  the  structure 
scanning  to  prepare  questions 

•  locate  specific  information  by: 
reading  details  in  a  chart,  pictures 
reading  to  find  answers  to  questions 
reading  to  find  supporting  details 
reading  to  determine  (author’s)  point  of  view 
reading  to  determine  solutions  to  problems 
encountered 

reading  to  draw  conclusions  based  on  information 

•  reconstruct  information  by  recording  /organizing  in 
various  forms 
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Specific  Things 
to  Note  About 
Teaching  Reading 
Using  SPIR  Revised 


TEACHING  COMPREHENSION 


Teaching  Comprehension  with  Different  Types  of 
Material 

To  meet  the  student’s  personal,  school,  and  societal 
needs  SPIR  Revised  presents  clear-cut  instruction  in 
comprehension  using  a  variety  of  written  forms. 

Various  types  of  reading  place  different  comprehension 
demands  on  the  reader.  The  Starting  Points  in  Reading 
Revised  program  recognizes  this  and  provides 
instruction  that  is  appropriate  to  the  type  of  reading. 

Fiction 

Students  are  exposed  to  many  types  of  fictional  prose  - 
myths,  legends,  realistic  fiction,  mystery,  science 
fiction ...  In  fiction  the  presence  of  characters,  a  plot 
line,  and  the  special  use  of  language  often  work  together 
to  spark  the  imagination,  emotionally  involve  the  reader, 
and  carry  the  reader  forward.  The  skills  presented  for 
fictional  selections  aid  comprehension  by  familiarizing 
students  with  the  type  of  fiction  they  will  read  in  the 
pre-reading  activities,  and  by  allowing  students  to 
predict  what  the  story  will  be  about  using  different 
clues.  Marginal  notes  are  placed  strategically  in  the 
student  text  to  allow  students  to  reflect  on  characters’ 
motives  and  actions,  to  point  up  a  special  use  of 
language,  or  to  target  appropriate  places  for  predictions 
or  confirming  predictions. 

Non-fiction 

Most  of  the  reading  students  are  required  to  do  in  other 
subjects  is  non-fiction.  When  reading  non-fiction  a 
reader  must  be  able  to  identify  and  recreate  the  author’s 


ideas  and  organization.  Strategies  such  as  previewing  or 
scanning  to  locate  headings,  subheadings,  or  topic 
sentences  aid  comprehension.  Once  this  general 
organization  is  perceived  students  are  asked  to  set  or 
ask  questions,  then  read  the  selection  carefully  to  obtain 
the  required  information. 

Non-fictional  selections  are  often  more  densely  packed 
with  concepts.  Adequate  time  spent  in  pre-reading, 
activities  clarifying  concepts,  identifying  the  meanings 
of  any  technical  vocabulary,  and  discerning  what 
students  already  know  about  the  topic  will  help  them 
approach  the  reading  of  informational  material  with 
confidence. 

To  round  out  the  exposure  to  various  forms  of  writing, 
students  are  taught  techniques  for  understanding 
information  in  charts,  maps,  graphs,  photographs,  and 
drawings. 

Strategies  to  teach  comprehension 

Each  reader  brings  a  unique  set  of  experiences  to  the 
reading  situation.  In  fact,  the  same  selection  may  be 
understood  in  different  ways  depending  on  the  reader’s 
background. 

Instructional  moments  in  comprehension  occur  before, 
during,  and  after  reading  the  selection.  SPIR  Revised 
presents  strategies  to  facilitate  comprehension  at  each 
of  these  phases. 

Before  Reading 

Before  students  read,  strategies  taught  should  help 
them  to  relate  the  ideas  in  the  selection  to  their  own 
experience,  to  anticipate  and  predict  meaning,  and  to 
set  a  purpose  for  reading.  Important  strategies  at  this 
phase  include  discussing,  charting,  brainstorming , 
associating,  viewing  and  predicting.  In  approaching 
non-fiction,  scanning  headings  and  topic  sentences  to 
preview  the  selection  is  important. 
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During  Reading 

As  students  read  a  selection  they  interact  with  the 
author's  ideas.  In  most  cases  this  is  silent  and  personal. 
During  this  phase  marginal  notes  are  provided  which 
comment  on  an  idea  in  the  selection  or  which  encourage 
students  to  predict  what  will  happen  next  or  to  confirm  a 
guess  they  have  already  made. 

During  guided  reading  these  notes  could  serve  as 
stopping  points  for  discussion. 

After  Reading 

Questions  are  provided  in  the  Talking  Points  part  of  the 
lesson  plan.  They  are  designed  to  draw  together  various 
interpretations,  to  extend  the  interpretation,  or  to  enable 
students  to  reflect  further  on  the  author’s  ideas. 

Specific  skill  instruction  is  provided  in  the  Skill  Points 
section.  This  instruction  focusses  on  a  specific  and 
appropriate  comprehension  skill. 

Some  important  strategies  at  this  phase  are  classifying 
ideas  into  main  ideas  and  details,  sequencing ,  judging 
ideas  according  to  information  in  the  selection  and  to 
personal  experience,  skimming  and  rereading .  In 
addition,  comprehension  is  enhanced  by  reconstructing 
information  in  the  form  of  charts,  lists,  reports  and 
summaries. 

Finally,  comprehension  is  fostered  in  the  Departure 
Points  part  of  the  lesson.  This  phase  allows  students  to 
extend  the  author’s  ideas.  Important  activities  include 
listening,  speaking,  writing,  dramatizing,  exploring 
other  media,  researching  and  creating  artistically. 


TEACHING  VOCABULARY 


To  assist  students  to  understand  the  meaning  of  words 
the  Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  program 
approaches  vocabulary  development  and  word 
identification  in  two  ways. 

Theme  Words 

Themes  provide  a  context  and  more  time  for  students  to 
acquire  vocabulary  and  concepts.  Each  theme  suggests 
a  vocabulary  development  activity  in  the  Ongoing 
Activities.  Words  chosen  to  complete  this  activity 
should  be  collected  over  the  duration  of  the  theme.  Set 


up  an  area  so  that  students  can  display  the  words  as 
they  complete  the  activity. 

As  a  variation,  once  a  reasonable  number  of  words  have 
been  generated,  the  words  can  be  sorted  into  groups 
according  to  concepts  or  spelling  patterns.  If  you  desire, 
use  these  words  as  a  basis  for  an  integrated  spelling 
program.  If  you  use  a  separate  spelling  program  you  and 
the  students  could  choose  some  words  from  the 
collected  words  to  add  to  each  weekly  list. 

Unfamiliar  Words 

Most  unfamiliar  words  can  be  unlocked  through  several 
strategies  which  focus  on  the  words  in  context. 

As  students  unlock  words  they  are  taught  to: 

•  identify  or  predict  the  meaning  by  searching  the 
surrounding  text  for  clues  to  the  meaning 

•  paraphrase  or  state  the  meaning  in  their  own  words 

•  check  their  paraphrase  in  the  context  to  ensure  that  it 
makes  sense 

•  focus  on  any  structural  elements  (prefix,  root,  or  suffix) 
to  unlock  meaning 

•  visualize  the  setting  as  an  aid  to  understanding  the 
meaning 

•  place  themselves  in  the  position  of  the  character  as  an 
aid  to  understanding  the  meaning 

•  extend  their  awareness  of  the  unfamiliar  word  by 
exploring  other  words  they  know  that  are  similar  in 
appearance 

•  confirm  their  prediction  by  checking  a  dictionary 

•  explore  the  multiple  meanings  of  a  word  in  different 
contexts  to  discover  its  variety  of  uses 

Some  words  are  difficult  for  students  to  unlock  through 
context.  Usually  these  are  technical  words  related  to 
content  area  reading.  It  is  recommended  that  these 
words  be  taught  prior  to  reading.  For  example,  in 
pre-reading,  a  brainstorming  or  word  association 
activity  may  be  suggested.  At  this  time  words  that 
students  contribute  should  be  charted  or  listed  and  the 
meaning  clarified  or  given.  After  the  selection  is  read, 
draw  attention  to  the  meanings  of  these  words  again. 
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^SIN^rH^IANDBOOK^^^^^^| 

Conveniently  located  at  the  end  of  the  reader  is  a 
handbook.  This  handbook  has  several  purposes: 
to  explain  the  reading  process 

to  outline  strategies  for  dealing  with  unknown  words 
to  introduce  simple  elements  of  the  author's  craft 

Written  for  the  student,  the  handbook  summarizes  the 
strategies  and  content  of  the  program.  It  can  be  used  in 
several  ways. 

Teacher-directed  lesson 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  teach  one  or  two  lessons 
using  selected  headings  to  acquaint  students  with  the 
contents  of  the  handbook.  For  example,  following  the 
first  reading  selection  that  is  fictional  prose,  use  the 
handbook  section  "Reading  a  story’’  as  a  summary  of 
the  strategies  used  during  the  lesson.  Repeat  the  same 
procedure  following  the  first  non-fiction  selection  using 
the  "Reading  for  information"  section.  As  an  extension 
of  the  lesson,  establish  a  bulletin  board.  Divide  it  into 
two  parts:  Fiction  and  Non-fiction.  Underneath  each 
title  write  "Before  you  Read;’’  "After  you  Read.”  As  you 
use  the  lesson  plans  in  the  guide  to  teach  the  selections 
in  SPIR,  draw  together  specific  pre-reading  and 
follow-up  strategies  or  activities  taught  and  place  them 
in  the  appropriate  category.  Encourage  students  to 
apply  these  strategies  as  they  are  reading 
independently. 

Independent  reference 

Once  students  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the 
content  of  the  handbook  they  could  use  particular 
sections  of  it  for  reference.  For  example,  when  they  are 
asked  to  write  a  story  as  a  Departure  Point  activity  they 
might  refer  to  the  section,  "How  do  authors  make  you 
interested?"  When  they  are  asked  to  write  about  or 
discuss  characters  they  might  refer  to  the  section  "If 
you  read  a  story  how  do  you  know  about  characters?" 
When  students  are  doing  research  work  they  might  refer 
to  the  "How  do  you  read?"  section. 

Group  activity 

Use  the  section  "How  does  a  story  end?"  as  a  group 
activity.  Have  students  develop  a  chart  about  story 


endings.  Have  them  discuss  the  questions  and 
categorize  story  endings  under  the  headings  suggested 
in  the  handbook. 

Parent  information 

Often  parents  are  interested  in  knowing  what  and  how 
reading  is  taught.  At  a  curriculum  information  meeting 
teach  a  sample  reading  lesson(s).  Summarize  what  you 
did  by  referring  the  parents  to  the  appropriate  section  in 
the  handbook.  This  is  an  excellent  way  to  acquaint  them 
with  the  methods  and  content  used  to  teach  reading. 


NOTING  READABILITY 


A  deliberate  attempt  has  been  made  to  ensure  that  the 
reading  selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  at  an  appropriate 
reading  level.  The  readability  of  all  selections  has  been 
calculated  using  the  Fry  Readability  Formula  (1977). 
Based  on  the  results,  we  have  included  beneath  the  title 
of  each  selection,  where  applicable,  the  relative 
difficulty  with  code  designation  as  follows : 

□  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

It  should  be  noted  that  the  Fry  Formula  predicts 
readability  on  two  factors  only  -  word  difficulty  and 
sentence  length.  It  does  not  evaluate  the  content  of  the 
reading  material,  ie.  whether  it  describes  concrete 
experiences  or  abstract  ideas;  it  does  not  distinguish 
between  an  informal  writing  style  and  a  formal  writing 
style;  it  does  not  measure  the  extent  to  which  new  ideas 
and  new  vocabulary  are  defined  in  context.  In  assessing 
the  suitability  of  selections  for  particular  students,  it  is 
important  to  consider  these  factors  as  well  as  the 
experiential  background  the  student  brings  to  the 
reading  task. 

Selections  which  are  listed  as  below  grade  level  may  in 
fact  present  a  challenge  for  the  reader  because  of  these 
factors.  Selections  designated  as  above  grade  level  may 
prove  to  be  easy  if  students  have  sufficient  interest  and 
motivation  to  read  them. 
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How  to  Teach 
the  Program 


A  NOTE  ABOUT  THEMES 


Selections  in  SPIR  Revised  are  organized  within  themes. 
Several  criteria  were  used  in  selecting  themes  for  each 
level  of  the  Starting  Points  program. 

First,  a  theme  had  to  be  of  interest  to  most  students  at 
these  age  levels. 

Second,  the  theme  had  to  provide  a  functional 
framework  for  the  teaching  and  learning  of  language  arts 
skills. 

A  third  consideration  was  the  range  of  themes  at  each 
level.  Language  arts  has  a  content  of  its  own  and 
therefore  each  level  contains  themes  about  language 
and  literature.  Reading  and  language  skills  are 
necessary  for  learning  in  all  subject  areas,  and  for  this 
reason  each  level  includes  themes  that  might  be 
classified  as  social  studies  or  science.  In  order  to  use 
and  build  on  the  students’  out-of-school  experiences, 
each  level  contains  themes  about  sports,  art,  or 
leisure-time  activities.  Because  the  language  arts  skills 
are  so  closely  related  to  personal  growth  and 
development,  there  is  at  each  level  one  theme  that 
encourages  students  to  think  about  human  relationships 
and  values. 

The  use  of  themes: 

•  provides  “freedom  within  structure’’  and  is  a  practical 
and  workable  arrangement  for  the  teacher  who  wants 


students  to  learn  the  basic  skills  of  communication  and 
at  the  same  time  have  sufficient  opportunity  for  creative 
expression 

•  makes  it  possible  for  students  of  all  abilities  to 
participate  in  the  same  unit  of  work  by  providing 
reading  materials  of  varying  lengths  and  difficulty  and  a 
broad  choice  of  suggested  activities 

•  facilitates  learning  by  giving  students  a  longer  period 
of  time,  as  well  as  a  context  in  which  to  obtain 
information  and  acquire  vocabulary 

•  places  “skill' '  development  within  a  larger  framework 
to  help  ensure  that  meaningful  learning  and  transfer  of 
the  skill  can  occur 

•  encourages  interdisciplinary  studies 


MANAGING  THE  THEME 


Because  each  theme  provides  a  broad  choice  of 
suggested  activities  as  well  as  specific  skill 
development,  the  following  information  is  important  for 
managing  instruction. 

Each  theme  in  SPIR  Revised  contains  eight  parts: 
Overview 
Objectives 

Introducing  the  Theme 
Ongoing  Activities  for  the  Theme 
Integration  with  SPIL  Revised 
Specific  Teaching  Suggestions 
Culminating  the  Theme 
Evaluating  the  Theme 

The  following  guide  explains  what  you  will  find  in  each 
part  and  offers  a  suggested  way(s)  to  use  it. 
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OVERVIEW 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Theme  focus  and  summary  of  selection  content 


Read  it  to  obtain  an  overview  of  the  aspects  of  the  theme 
which  are  presented. 


OBJECTIVES 


What  You  Will  Find  How  to  Use  It 


Clearly  stated  objectives  which  outline  the  target  skills 
for  the  theme 


•  Establish  an  objectives  check  list.  As  students  work 
through  the  theme,  observe  and  evaluate  how  well  they 
are  achieving  the  objectives. 

o  Use  the  workbook  pages  to  provide  additional  practice 
in  the  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 


What  You  Will  Find 


] 


How  to  Use  It 


•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

o  Relate  the  activity  to  the  Chapter  Opener  pages  in  the 
student  reader . 


A  suggested  introductory  activity  designed  to: 

help  students  share  what  they  already  know  about  the 
theme 

set  the  focus  or  direction  of  the  theme 

collect  real  or  vicarious  experiences  about  the  theme 

generate  interest  in  the  theme 
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What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


A  range  of  activities  designed  to : 
•  develop  vocabulary 


•  extend  reading 


•  relate  to  other  areas  of  the  language  arts: 

research 

language 

writing 

speaking  /listening 
other  media 


•  Start  the  vocabulary  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

Have  pupils  contribute  words  individually  or  in  groups 
as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  As  a  variation,  once  a  significant  number  of  words 
have  been  generated  you  might  classify  the  words 
according  to  spelling  patterns  (prefixes,  suffixes,  words 
with  double  consonants . . . )  and  use  them  for  spelling 
lists. 

•  Set  up  a  book  corner  using  the  suggested  book  and  any 
other  books,  magazines,  charts,  etc.  which  you  or  the 
students  add. 

o  Provide  planned  time  for  students  to  read 
independently. 

o  Multiple  copies  of  some  of  the  books  could  be  used  for 
small  group  novel  study. 

•  Some  books  provide  information  which  students  can 
draw  from  in  their  research. 

•  Decide  which  are  best  suited  to  the  whole  class,  which 
will  be  done  in  small  groups,  and  which  will  be  done 
independently. 

o  Assign  some  at  the  beginning  of  the  theme  so 
students  can  work  on  them  as  the  theme  progresses. 

o  Provide  specific  time  during  the  theme  for  some 
activities  to  be  done. 

o  Encourage  some  activities  to  be  done  individually. 
Provide  time  at  the  end  of  the  theme  for  students  to 
share  their  ideas. 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING  POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Two  specific  ways  that  activities  in  Starting  Points  in 
Reading  Revised  integrate  with  Starting  Points  in 
Language  Revised  are: 

•  a  general  overview  page  displaying  objectives, 
experiences,  and  products  from  each  program 


•  a  suggested  step  by  step  integration 


•  Obtain  a  general  preview  of  the  range  of  experiences 
which  are  provided. 

o  Plan  your  own  integration  by  deciding  which 
experiences  and  activities  (products)  you  want  to 
develop. 

•  Follow  the  numbered  pattern  for  an  integration  of  the 
two  programs. 
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SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


What  You  Will  Find 


How  to  Use  It 


Easy  to  use  lesson  plans  designed  for  ease  of  teaching. 

•  Some  lessons  have  4  parts: 

Starting  Points 

pre-reading  activities  which  tune  up  students  for  the 
ideas  in  the  selection,  set  a  purpose  for  reading,  and 
preview  the  selection 
Talking  Points 

questions  to  check  comprehension  of  the  selection 
includes  the  To  think  about  question  in  the  student 
text 

Skill  Points 

a  clear-cut  teaching  strategy  which  focusses  on 
comprehension  and  vocabulary  skills 
may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 
Departure  Points 

creative  activities  which  extend  the  reading  to  the 
other  language  areas 

may  include  the  To  do  activity  from  the  student  text 

•  Some  lessons  have  only  3  parts: 

Starting  Points 
Talking  Points 
Departure  Points 

In  these  lessons  (some  poetry  and  short  articles)  the 
skills  are  incorporated  in  the  Talking  Points. 

•  Readability  designations  are  clearly  provided  in  boxes 
beneath  the  selection  title. 

Code:  □  =  below  grade  level 

□  □  =  at  grade  level 

□  □  □  =  above  grade  level 

•  Occasionally,  and  when  appropriate,  important 
information  is  included  in  an  Information  to  Note. 

This  information  provides: 

background  to  the  selection 
background  about  the  author 
specific  teaching  information 


•  Develop  this  activity  orally. 


•  Use  the  questions  for  group  discussion.  In  some 
instances  students  may  write  answers  to  these 
questions. 

•  Use  as  teacher-directed  lessons. 


•  Choose  the  appropriate  activity  or  activities  for  your 
students. 


•  Teach  these  lessons  for  enjoyment  or  for  interesting 
information. 


•  Spaces  have  been  provided  in  the  Guides  for  your 
convenience  in  adding  notes  and  activities. 

•  Use  the  readability  guide  to  help  you  match  the 
selections  to  your  student’s  ability. 


•  Use  the  asterisked  notation  after  the  title. 
oRead  the  information  before  you  plan  the  lesson. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME  1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

A  suggested  activity  designed  to  synthesize  for  the 
students  what  they  have  learned  in  the  theme  so  that 
they: 

•  Use  the  activity  with  the  whole  class. 

•  apply  and  transfer  what  they  learned  to  a  new  situation 

•  relate  any  ideas,  gleaned  from  independent  work  they 
have  done,  to  the  ideas  in  the  selections 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME  1 

What  You  Will  Find 

How  to  Use  It 

Suggested  method(s)  for  evaluating  the  objectives  of  the 
theme 

This  includes  the  “Summary  Activity’’  from  the  student 
text. 


•  Use  the  activity  at  the  end  of  the  theme  to  evaluate 
how  well  students  have  developed  the  major  skill(s)  of 
the  theme. 
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Lesson  Plans 
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Take  Me  Out  to 
the  Ball  Game 


OVERVIEW 

Baseball  games,  whether  major  league  or  sandlot,  are 
enjoyed  by  young  and  old  alike  across  the  country. 

Often,  ball  games  have  a  special  significance  for 
children  in  the  middle  grades,  since  playing  on  a  team  is 
one  of  the  ways  in  which  they  seek  to  establish  a  social 
identity. 

The  chapter  opens  with  "Baseballs  and  Bumblebees," 
page  10,  a  subtle,  humorous  story  of  how  one  rather 
unco-ordinated  youngster  gams  a  reputation  as  a  star 
pitcher  by  the  sheerest  chance.  "How  Ball  Games 
Began,"  page  24,  adds  a  historical  perspective,  and 
"How  Fit  Are  You?"  page  26,  adds  physiological 
background  information.  The  poems  "Umpire,"  page 
30 ,  apd  "  My  F irst  Home  Run ,  ’ '  page  3 1 ,  express  the 
inner  feelings  of  young  players  cast  in  different  roles, 
and  the  two  newspaper  articles  "Life  in  The  Bigs,"  page 
32,  and  "Love  at  First  Flight,"  page  34,  provide  a 
realistic  glimpse  of  the  rigors  and  rewards  associated 
with  major  league  play.  The  concluding  story,  "The 
Team's  Decision,"  page  36,  introduces  the  controversial 
issue  of  female  participation  in  organized  sport.  Thus, 
each  selection  adds  a  dimension  to  the  reader's  personal 
experience  as  player  or  fan.  Because  baseball  is 
essentially  an  uncomplicated  system  of  causes  and 
effects,  and  because  it  generates  figurative  language 
that  is  at  once  homely  and  highly  inventive,  the  pieces, 
taken  together,  provide  a  delightful  literary  context  for 
building  critical  appreciation. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  similes 

•  using  a  variety  of  expressive  verbs 

•  writing  headlines  for  news  reports 

•  using  subjects  and  predicates  to 

write  complete  sentences 

•  writing  story  beginnings 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme-related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 
— fiction: 

Not  Bad  for  a  Girl  p.  20 
— -poetry: 

The  Base  Stealer  p.  14 
— nonfiction: 

baseball  headlines  p.  16 
baseball  articles  p.  16 
—  cartoons: 

Peanuts  p.  23 

•  developing  writing  skills 

— using  expressive  verbs  p.  15 
— using  subjects  and  predicates  to 
form  complete  sentences  p.  18 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  39 


Products 

Speaking/Listening 

•  interviewing  a  baseball  coach  p.  3 1 

•  discussing  team  vs.  individual  skills 

in  sports  p.  32 

•  discussing  the  cumulative  effect  of 

verbs  p.  34 

•  discussing  stereotyping  p.  37,  p.  38 
Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs 

—  comparing  poems  p.  33 

—  comparing  similes  p.  33 

—  on  competition  p.  38 

•  using  similes  to  write  poetry  p.  33, 

p  14 

•  writing  poetry  p.  34 

•  writing  story  beginnings  p.  36,  p.  19 

•  writing  sports  headlines  p.  17 

Research 

•  researching  language  used  in  sports 

writing  p.  35 

Drama 

•  role-playmg  the  explanation  of 

baseball  rules  to  a  newcomer  p.  35 

Art 

•  depicting  runners  in  action  p.  32 
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Take  Me  Out  to  the  Ball  Game 


Focus: 

establishing  a  social  identity  and  peer  interaction 

Topics: 

•  chance  •  fitness  •  feelings  •  fame  •  stereotyping 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  use  sequence  of  events  to  determine 

causes  and  effects 

•  gam  literal  and  mferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
time,  place 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  fact/opinion;  fact/fallacy 

•  appreciate  and  respond  to  simple 

figurative  language  —  idioms 

•  determine  the  author's  purpose  in 

terms  of  language  choice 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selection 
— fiction: 

Baseballs  and  Bumblebees  p.  10 
The  Team's  Decision  p.  36 
— poetry: 

My  First  Home  Run  p.  31 
Umpire  p.  30 
— non-fiction: 

How  Ball  Games  Began  p.  24 
How  Fit  Are  You?  p.  26 
Life  in  the  Bigs  p.  32 
Love  at  First  Flight  p.  34 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  25 


Products 

Speaking/Listening 
prepanng  a  sportscast  p.  30 
making  an  oral  history  presentation 

p.  32 

interviewing  p.  34,  p.  40,  p.  42 

reading  poems  aloud  p.  36 
debating  p.  42 

Writing 

prepanng  lists  p.  34 
preparing  language  types 
chart  p.  23 

writing  story  endings  p.  30 
writing  reports  p.  32,  p.  40 
preparing  an  exercise  program  p.  34 
prepanng  a  descnption  comparison 
chart  p.  33 

writing  paragraphs,  letters  describing 
points  of  view  p.  36,  p.  35 
writing  a  poem  describing  a  point  of 

viewp.  36 

writing  a  news  article  p.  38 
writing  episodes  in  lieu  of  eliptical 
breaks  p.  42 

Research 

•  research  and  establish  a  fitness 

program  p.  34 

•  research  common  idiomatic  sports 

expressions  p.  36 

Drama 

•  pantomiming  a  baseball  game  on  the 

moonp.  32 

•  dramatizing  poems  p.  36 

•  role-play  involving  a  journalist  and  a 

baseball  "star”  p.  38 

Art 

•  illustrating  scenes  from  "Baseballs 

and  Bumblebees”  p.  30 

•  creating  a  baseball  uniform  circa 

4000  p.  32 

•  creating  a  baseball  uniform  for  female 

professional  players  p.  42 
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OBJECTIVES 

Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 
and  Structure 

•  use  sequence  of  events 
to  determine  causes  and 
effects 

•  gam  literal  and 
inferential  comprehension 
of  sequence  of  time,  place 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
according  to  fact/opinion: 
fact/fallacy 

Appreciating  the  Choice 
of  Language 

•  appreciate  and  respond 
to  simple  figurative 
language  —  idioms 

•  determine  the  author's 
purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Playing  baseball  is  a  natural  way  of  introducing  the 
theme.  In  order  to  do  this,  however,  every  student  needs 
to  have  a  working  knowledge  of  the  rules  and  be  familiar 
with  basic  baseball  jargon.  If  this  is  not  the  case,  the 
students  will  need  to  be  given  opportunities  to 
familiarize  themselves  with  the  game.  For  example,  the 
class  could  attend  a  game  held  at  a  local  park  or  watch  a 
game  on  TV  together  or  in  smaller  groups.  A  baseball 
diamond  can  be  drawn  on  the  blackboard  and  various 
students  who  have  experience  playing  on  organized 
teams  can  be  invited  to  locate  the  players  and  explain 
the  game  by  simulation.  The  blackboard  diagram  can 
then  be  altered  to  show  a  play  in  progress  at  a  critical 
moment  in  the  action: 

The  game  is  in  the  ninth  inning.  The  score  is  6  to  3 
against  the  team  at  bat,  with  two  outs,  one  player  on 
first  and  another  on  second.  What  would  happen  if  the 
batter 

struck  out?  hit  a  homer? 

walked?  was  put  out  on  first? 

How  would  the  students  feel  in  the  role  of  batter  in  each 
case?  in  the  role  of  pitcher?  umpire?  fielder?  and  so  on. 
How  would  they  expect  team  members  to  react  if  theirs 
was  the  play  that  lost  the  game,  or  won  it?  How  much 
luck  is  involved  in  any  play,  and  how  much  skill? 
Encourage  discussion  and  invite  students  to  report  on 
their  own  experiences.  Motivate  those  who  have  never 
played  baseball  to  participate  in  a  class  game. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Throughout  the  chapter,  encourage  individuals  or 
small  groups  of  students  to  create  bulletin-board 
displays  consisting  of: 
baseball  card  collections 

pictures  (drawings  or  photographs)  of  school  teams 
and  games 

illustrations  of  baseball  terms  to  show  the  literal  and 
connotative  meanings  of  each.  For  example,  "stealing 
abase,"  "sliding  home,"  "popping  a  high  fly" 

lists  of  favorite  teams,  players,  crests,  uniforms,  etc. 
written  reports  and  photos  of  baseball  teams  and 
heroes  of  the  past  citing  the  cities  in  which  they  were 
located 

newspaper  clippings  of  major  league  or  local  games 
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2.  Encourage  comparisons  between  baseball  and  other 
ball  games  by  havrng  the  students  chart  drfferences  and 
simrlarities  rn  the  following  manner: 


Game 

Where  Played 

No.  of  Players 

Uniforms 

Rules 

3.  Develop  a  class  lrst  of  baseball  terms,  drawing  on  the 
students'  experiences,  the  selections  included  in  the 
chapter,  other  stories  about  baseball,  sports  reports  in 
newspapers,  magazines  and  television  sportscasts. 
When  the  list  is  large  enough,  it  can  form  the  nucleus  of 
a  dictionary  of  sports  terms,  which  can  be  added  to 
throughout  the  year. 

4.  Set  up  a  listening /writing  centre.  Invite  cheerleaders 
from  other  grades  to  tape  cheers  and  demonstrate  them 
for  the  class.  The  students  can  use  these  models  to 
create  and  demonstrate  cheers  of  their  own.  Particular 
students  could  be  delegated  the  task  of  finding,  then 
taping  or  writing  out  fitness  information  for  the  centre. 
Based  on  thrs  information  the  students  might  devise 
exercises  of  their  own  to  improve  particular  aspects  of 
sports  performance.  Provide  a  taped  reading  of  “Casey 
at  the  Bat’  ’  for  individual  or  group  listening.  This 
performance  could  be  followed  by  a  discussion  of  fan 
reactions,  and  used  to  elicit  descriptive  language  and 
inferences  about  private  and  group  emotions. 

5.  Have  as  many  of  the  following  books  on  hand  as 
possible  so  that  the  students  can  select  from  a  range  of 
offerings  for  extended  reading  experiences: 

Bibliography: 

*  Bosetti,  Rick.  Rick  Bosetti's  Baseball  Book:  How  To 
Play  And  Win.  Personal  Library.  1980. 

Photographs  and  a  simple  text  explain  how  to  play 
successful  baseball. 

Gr.  5+. 

*Childerhose,  R.J.  Hockey  Fever  in  Goganne  Falls. 
Macmillan.  1973. 

The  Goganne  Falls  Gophers  are  ready  for  a  new 
hockey  season  when  suddenly  disaster  strikes. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Christopher,  Matt.  The  Diamond  Champs .  Little,  Brown. 
1977. 

M.  Christopher  writes  many  action  sports  themes 
surtable  for  less  able  junior  readers. 

Gr.  3-6. 


Corbett,  Scott .  Baseball  Bargain .  Little,  Brown.  1970. 
Baseball  Trick.  Little,  Brown.  1965.  Hockey  Girls . 

Dutton.  1976.  Hockey  Trick.  Little,  Brown.  1974.  Home 
Run  Trick.  Little,  Brown.  1973. 

Variety  of  fictional  sports  stories. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Kalb,  Jonah.  Easy  Baseball  Book .  Houghton  Mifflin. 

1976. 

Simply  presented  information  on  playing  baseball. 

Gr.  2-5. 

Kalb,  Jonah.  The  Goof  That  Won  the  Pennant.  Houghton 
Mifflin.  1976. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Kellerhals-Stewart,  H.  She  Shoots I  She  Scores1 
Women’s  Press.  1975. 

The  story  of  a  young  girl  who  makes  a  place  for  herself 
on  a  hockey  team. 

Gr.  4-6. 

*  Ludwig,  Jack.  Games  Of  Fear  And  Winning:  Sport  With 
An  Inside  View.  Doubleday.  1976. 

A  description  of  Canadian  athletes  and  some  of  their 
sports,  such  as  hockey,  baseball,  curling  and  football. 
Gr.  7-12. 

‘McFarlane,  Leslie.  The  Dynamite  Flynns.  Methuen. 
1975. 

A  fast-paced  story  about  two  cousins  who  play 
defence. 

Gr.  5-9. 

*McFarlane,  Leslie.  Squeeze  Play.  Methuen.  1975. 

A  collection  of  four  short  stories  about  hockey. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Sullivan,  George.  Home  Pun!  Dodd  Mead.  1977. 
Explorations  on  the  theme  of  homers:  history, 
mechanics,  modern  home  run  hitters,  outstanding 
historical  home  runs,  contemporary  players  who 
might  break  Hank  Aaron's  record. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Taves,  Isabella.  Not  Bad  For  a  Girl.  Lippincott.  1972. 
Reportorial  account  of  a  girl  who  wants  to  play  little 
league  baseball. 

Gr.  3-8. 

*  Wise,  S.F.  and  Douglas  Fisher.  Canada's  Sporting 
Heroes.  General.  1974. 

Documentation  of  Canada’s  athletes  from  Marilyn  Bell 
to  Tom  Longboat. 

General. 


'Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  Starting  Points  in  Language 
Revised  /C  might  be  integrated  in  the  following 
sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised/ C 

Pages  12-13.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  14.  The  poem  "The  Base  Stealer"  recreates  the 
excitement  and  tension  of  baseball  action.  In  this 
context,  students  can  practise  using  expressive  verbs 
and  can  create  poems  using  similes. 


6.  Pages  16-17.  The  headlines  presented  show  how  an 
action  can  be  interestingly  compressed  by  using  and 
creating  clever  captions.  In  this  context  students  can 
learn  to  write  news  reports. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  C 

Pages  8-9.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


2.  Page  10.  The  humorous  story  "Baseballs  and 
Bumblebees"  illustrates  how  a  chance  encounter  with  a 
bumblebee  causes  the  central  character's  performance 
as  a  baseball  pitcher  to  improve  dramatically. 

3.  Page  24.  "How  Ball  Games  Began"  briefly  traces  the 
history  and  development  of  baseball.  The  historical 
perspective  can  add  another  level  of  appreciation  of  the 
structure  of  the  present-day  game. 

4.  Page  26.  The  article  "How  Fit  Are  You?"  gives  the 
students  a  glimpse  of  how  they  are  viewed  as  a  group  by 
physical  fitness  experts. 

5.  Page  30.  The  poem  "Umpire"  expresses  humorously, 
through  word-play,  the  anonymity  associated  with 
being  umpire.  In  contrast,  the  poem  "My  First  Home 
Run"  expresses  the  joy  of  recognition  all  children  feel 
when  athletic  performance  exceeds  even  their  own 
expectations. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  C 

7.  Page  20.  The  story  fragment  “Not  Bad  For  a  Girl’  ’ 
briefly  introduces  the  issue  of  whether  a  girl  should  be 
given  the  chance  to  play  baseball  on  a  boys’  team,  based 
on  her  merits  as  a  player  and  inner  motivation  to  fulfil 
her  needs.  The  activities  motivate  conjecture  to  supply  a 
plausible  ending  for  the  story. 


11.  Page  23.  The  cartoon  of  Charlie  Brown  and  Lucy 
depicts  the  effects  that  non-verbal  language  can  have  on 
the  performance  level  of  a  participant. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /C 


8.  Page  32.  “Life  in  The  Bigs"  is  an  autobiographical 
account  that  demythologizes  life  as  a  superstar,  but 
confirms  that  recognition  is  the  mam  motive  and 
reward. 

9.  Page  34.  The  effects  of  fan  enthusiasm,  and  the  lack  of 
it,  are  outlined  through  familiar  idioms  in  the  news 
article  “Love  at  First  Flight'  ’ . 

10.  Page  36.  “The  Team’s  Decision’  ’  presents  a  more 
detailed  and  closely  reasoned  account  of  representative 
arguments  for  and  against  admitting  an  accomplished 
female  player  to  a  baseball  team. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Baseballs  and  Bumblebees/ 10 

□ 


Starting  Points 

This  story  explores  the  role  of  chance  in  a 
cause  and  effect  relationship  that  controls  a  young 
teenager's  career  as  a  baseball  hero. 

To  stimulate  the  students,  write  Baseballs  and 
Bumblebees  in  bold  lettering  on  the  board;  then, 
without  making  reference  to  the  story  title,  launch  a 
discussion  of  cause  and  effect  relationships  commonly 
evident  in  daily  life.  Ask  the  students  to  name  as  many 
such  relationships  as  they  can  think  of.  To  contain  their 
suggestions,  draw  a  simple  chart  on  the  board.  For 
example: 


Cause 

Effect(s) 

lighted  match  thrown  on  pile 

fire 

of  dry  leaves 

plants  are  not  watered 

plants  die 

homework  is  forgotten 

new  lesson  is  confusing;  TV 

program  missed  to  catch  up 

Talking  Points 

When  the  students  have  read  the  story,  allow  time  for 
them  to  describe  their  personal  reactions.  Then  discuss 
questions  such  as: 

•  What  role  did  the  bumblebee  play  in  George’s  baseball 
career?  (The  bee  sting  caused  him  to  pitch  a  curve  ball 
that  batters  couldn't  hit.) 

•  Did  this  experience  alter  George’s  basic  personality'? 
(No,  he  continued  to  be  modest  and  good  humored,  and 
to  like  the  same  things.) 

•  How  did  George  feel  when  he  knew  that  he  could  no 
longer  be  a  star  pitcher?  How  would  you  have  felt?  (sad 
at  first,  then  resigned  and  a  little  amused  at  his  luck; 
answers  will  vary) 

•Do  you  think  the  story  had  a  happy  ending?  Should  all 
stories  have  happy  endings?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  If  you  were  asked  to  draw  a  picture  of  luck,  what  would 
you  draw?  Would  you  think  of  drawing  a  bumblebee? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  In  what  ways  can  luck  be  like  a  bumblebee? 
(unpredictable,  good  and  bad,  won’t  conform  to  our  will) 


Encourage  students  to  describe  occasions  when  they 
have  been  the  cause  of  unforeseen  effects.  Is  it  always 
possible  to  pinpoint  the  cause  of  an  event? 

Referring  to  the  story  title  on  the  board,  invite  students 
to  speculate  on  the  relationship  between  baseballs  and 
bumblebees.  Write  several  of  the  major  hypotheses  on 
the  board.  Have  the  students  read  the  story  silently  to 
see  how  their  ideas  compare  with  the  author's.  They 
should  reflect  on  the  questions  in  the  margins. 
Depending  on  preference,  such  reflections  might  be 
discussed  as  a  group  or  the  students  might  consider  the 
questions  individually. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  the  story  are: 

use  sequence  of  events  to  determine  cause  and 
effect 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 


The  following  strategies  may  be  used: 

•Referring  to  the  Starting  Points  discussion,  have  the 
students  compare  George’s  experiences  with  their  own. 
In  what  ways  has  luck,  or  a  chance  event,  caused 
unforeseen  changes  in  their  own  lives? 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  story  and  list  the  events  in 
the  order  of  their  occurrence.  Can  the  first  event  be  said 
to  have  caused  the  second  and  the  second  event  to  have 
caused  the  third  and  so  on?  Have  the  students  scan  the 
story  again  to  find  all  the  cause  and  effect  relationships 
they  can.  Draw  a  simple  chart  on  the  blackboard  to 
contain  their  examples  in  the  following  manner: 


Cause 

Effect(s) 

bee  sting  causes  fall  from  tree 

George  acquires  ability  to 
pitch  a  perfect  curve  ball 

spiral  pitch  predictable 

George  becomes  star  player 
on  school  team 

team  wins  pennant 

big  league  scouts  interested 

•  Have  the  students  discuss  the  story's  possible 
outcome  under  the  following  conditions: 

George  has  second  encounter  with  bee  mid-season 
George  resolves  to  apply  principles  of  scientific 
observation  to  technique  of  pitching  curves  and  other 
types  of  pitches;  he  analyses  his  other  weaknesses, 
such  as  his  inability  to  dodge  balls;  he  practises 
constantly  to  improve  his  abilities  during  the  season 

Extend  the  discussion.  Do  these  conditions  presume 
change  in  George's  personality?  Have  the  students  infer 
what  kind  of  changes  might  be  necessary  and  how  these 
changes  would  have  affected  George's  luck. 


Vocabulary 
Page  1 1 

•  Baseballs  were  flying  like  happy,  white  butterflies  fresh 
out  of  cocoons,  and  George  Maxwell  Jones  was  perched 
on  a  branch  of  a  cherry  tree,  gently  detaching  handfuls 
of  delectable  fruit  and  eating  them  with  gusto. 

•  George  Maxwell  Jones  uttered  a  deep-throated  sound 
in  indignation  at  the  sport  going  on  down  there  and  cast 
another  handful  of  cherries  into  his  mouth. 

Page  12 

•  George  gripped  the  clean  white  sphere  between  his 
thumb  and  first  two  fingers,  reared  back  and  threw. 

Page  17 

•  Davidson  High  was  the  next  to  falter  under  George's 
unorthodox  curve. 

To  develop  meaning  for  these  underlined  words  and 
phrases  use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  give  a  paraphrase  or  a  synonym  for  each 
of  the  underlined  sections  in  the  sentence.  Help 
students  to  search  in  the  surrounding  text  for  clues  to 
develop  the  paraphrase.  Then  have  students  choose 
what  they  consider  to  be  the  best  paraphrase  and 
discuss  why. 

Page  11 

•  The  tree,  a  mighty  stanchion  that  had  withstood  many 
winter  storms,  was  one  of  several  on  his  father's  land. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words  use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  reason  with  the  clues  given  in  this 
sentence.  Ask  them  to  give  a  synonym  for  "mighty,” 
and  from  this  envision  the  size  of  the  tree.  Then  have 
them  picture  something  withstanding  many  winter 
storms.  From  this  picture  have  them  approximate  a 
meaning  for  “stanchion.”  Encourage  students  to 
discuss  these  approximations  and  decide  on  the  best 
possibilities. 
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2.  How  Ball  Games  Began/ 24* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  new  ending  for  the  story, 
based  on  ideas  implied  in  one  of  the  following  plot 
alterations: 

George  encounters  the  bee  for  the  second  time,  but 
this  time  he  picks  up  a  tree  branch  and .  .  . 

After  his  second  encounter  with  the  bee,  George 
consults  the  coach.  Together  they  devise  a  plan  to .  .  . 

Encourage  the  students  to  try  to  use  metaphors 
appropriate  for  the  action,  setting,  and  characters.  Have 
them  place  their  work  in  the  reading  centre  where  other 
students  may  enjoy  it  during  free  time.  Several  might  be 
read  aloud  and  discussed. 

•  Elicit  participation  from  the  class  to  write  an  acrostic 
poem  in  which  each  letter  of  the  word  baseball  begins  a 
line.  To  show  the  students  the  various  possibilities,  it 
may  be  useful  to  discuss  the  following  examples: 
Bleachers  are  jampacked  with 

A  thousand  fans  excitedly 

Shouting  insults  at  the  visitors  and  cheering 

Every  hero  on  the  home  team  -  and  no  wonder! 

Bases  are  loaded;  two  out  in  the  bottom  of  the  ninth 
And  wouldn't  you  know  it?  the  pitch  is  a  deadly 
curve  that 

Leaves  the  batter  dumbstruck,  and  like  a  homing 
pigeon, 

Lands  smack  dab  in  the  catcher’s  mitt.  The  Ump  calls  it 
Stee  -  nke  three ,  yer  out !  ’  ’  and  the  pennant’ s  ours ! 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Have  the  students  form  groups  of  five  or  six  and  work 
together  to  prepare  a  sportscast  describing  the  game 
between  Jefferson  and  Barton  high  schools,  featuring 
George’s  star  pitching  performance.  One  group  member 
can  deliver  the  sportscast  for  the  class  while  the  others 
supply  the  sound  effects  and  crowd  responses. 

Art 

•  Have  each  student  select  a  scene  from  the  story  and 
illustrate  it.  Discuss  several  of  the  pictures: 

based  on  the  artist's  characterization,  what  adjectives 
would  best  describe  George  and/or  the  other 
characters?  Are  these  adjectives  different  in  meaning 
than  those  used  by  the  author  of  the  story? 


Starting  Points 

To  provide  a  general  focus  for  this  historical  account  of 
baseball's  development,  write  on  the  blackboard  the 
terms  evolution  and  creation .  Ask  students  to  explain 
what  they  think  the  terms  mean.  Drawing  from  their 
explanations,  list  any  synonyms  that  occur.  Ask  the 
students  to  suggest  things  that  undergo  evolution,  or  a 
process  of  development  and  change,  and  things  that  are 
best  described  by  creation,  or  spontaneous  invention. 
One  example  of  such  a  comparison  might  be: 


evolved 

created 

plant  life 

nectarine 

writing 

"Take  Me  Out 

to  the  Ball  Game" 

Take  a  poll  of  class  opinions  as  to  whether  baseball  is 
best  described  by  evolution  or  creation.  Then  have  the 
students  read  '  ‘ How  Ball  Games  Began’  ’ .  Have  students 
search  for  statements  which  support  their  opinions 
about  evolution  or  creation  as  the  best  description. 


‘Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  number  of  historical  ideas  presented.  The  strategy  of 
the  sequence  line  suggested  in  the  Skill  Points  will  review  the  material 
sufficiently  to  ensure  that  these  students  gain  meaning  from  this 
selection 
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Talking  Points 

•  Poll  the  class  again  to  see  if  any  students  changed 
their  minds  about  whether  baseball  developed  gradually 
or  was  invented,  and  if  so,  why. 

•  Draw  attention  to  the  photograph,  and  ask  the 
students  to  note  the  differences  between  the  uniforms 
worn  then  and  now.  What  are  some  disadvantages  of  the 
old  uniforms? 

(loose  pant  cuffs  -  players  might  trip 

wind  resistance  reduces  speed 
no  glove  -  sore  hands 

balls  dropped,  pace  slows 
no  protective  equipment  -  injuries) 

•  How  long  ago  were  stick  and  ball  games  played  in 
Egypt?  (more  than  four  thousand  years)  Do  you  think 
that  a  popular  stick  and  ball  game  played  in  Egypt  today 
might  be  exactly  the  same  as  our  game  of  baseball? 
(Answers  will  vary.)  What  might  explain  why  Egyptian 
ball  games  are  different?  (varied  hypotheses,  explained 
by  the  general  statement  "the  pattern  of  development, 
or  evolution,  was  different”) 

•  Do  you  think  that  baseball  as  we  know  it  will  be  played 
in  exactly  the  same  way  two  hundred  years  from  now? 
Why  or  why  not?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  the  students 
should  note  the  influence  written  rules  may  have  on 
future  development.) 


Skill  Points 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 

gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  time 


•  Construct  a  sequence  line  on  the  blackboard 
beginning  and  ending  with  these  statements: 

stick  and  ball  baseball 


games  played  in  played  in 

Egypt  (2500  B . C . )  North  America 

(1980s) 

Have  the  students  skim  the  selection  to  locate  and  list 
each  time  period  mentioned  or  implied,  the  name  of  the 
country,  and  the  name  or  phrase  that  describes  the  form 
of  ball  game  associated  with  each  period.  Then  have  the 
students  use  contextual  clues  and  experience  to  suggest 
the  approximate  dates  for  "ancient;"  "medieval 
England;  ’  ’  1  ‘In  time  this  game .  .  .  became  known  as 
'rounders’  or  'base  ball' ;""...  brought  to  the  United 
States  by  colonists."  To  verify  their  guesses,  appoint 
different  students  the  task  of  looking  up  each  key  word 
in  the  dictionary.  Conclude  the  activity  by  having  the 
students  tell  you  how  to  fill  in  the  sequence  line  drawn 
on  the  board. 

•  Remind  the  students  of  the  Starting  Points  and  Talking 
Points  discussions  in  which  they  speculated  on  the 
evolution  and  continued  development  of  baseball.  If,  in 
the  future,  astronauts  have  to  spend  many  years  on 
space  stations  or  other  planets,  do  the  students  think 
the  space  colonizers  will  play  baseball  for  amusement, 
as  did  the  colonists  in  North  America?  If  they  do,  how 
might  the  rules,  equipment  and  uniforms  change  and 
why?  If  the  time  line  on  the  board  were  to  be  extended  to 
register  these  future  developments,  what  is  the  most 
likely  date  for  recording  the  changes  mentioned? 
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3.  How  Fit  Are  You?/ 26* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  form  research  committees  to 
prepare  written  reports  on  the  history  of  one  ball  game, 
such  as  cricket,  lacrosse,  basketball,  football,  bowling, 
tennis,  billiards. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  each  research  committee  present  an  oral  history 
of  one  of  the  above  sports  for  the  class.  Each  group 
member  can  present  one  period  of  the  sport’s 
development.  Encourage  the  students  to  show  pictures 
and  illustrations  if  possible. 

Language 

•  Taking  into  account  the  known  gravity  on  the  moon, 
can  the  students  suggest  changes  for  the  following 
metaphors  and  similes? 


fire  the  ball 

zoomed  to  first  like  a  bullet 

home  run 

crept  to  second  like  an 

escaping  thief 

pitcher’s  box 

the  ball  curved  like  a 

pedestrian  suddenly  dodging 

a  freight  tram 

Remind  the  students  that  these  figures  of  speech  do  not 
describe  a  thing  exactly,  but  compare  certain  qualities 
of  essentially  unlike  things. 

Drama 

•  Have  students  pantomime  a  baseball  game  on  the  moon. 
After  each  pantomime,  have  the  audience  infer  the 
reasons  for  gestures  or  query  the  players  to  discover  the 
reasons. 

Art 

•  Have  each  student  create  a  picture  showing  a  baseball 
uniform  in  the  year  4000  A.D.  Have  the  artists  explain 
the  details  in  their  pictures. 


Starting  Points 

To  set  up  a  context  of  ideas  that  will  assist 
comprehension,  write  scientific  inguiry  on  the  board 
and  discuss  the  term’s  meaning.  Invite  the  students  to 
enumerate  some  of  the  benefits  they  have  experienced 
from  scientific  inquiry  in  fields  such  as  medicine, 
aeronautics  and  so  forth.  Then  ask  them  whether  they 
think  fitness  is  a  good  topic  for  scientists  to  study,  and 
to  give  examples  of  some  benefits  it  might  bring. 
Emphasize  that  a  scientific  study  of  fitness  would  begin 
with  fitness  tests.  Invite  volunteers  to  run  on  the  spot 
and  do  sit-ups  and  push-ups  for  two  minutes  while  you 
time  them.  What  conclusions  can  they  draw  about  their 
own  fitness,  based  on  these  results?  Have  the  students 
read  the  newspaper  article  silently  to  find  out  what  other 
tests  show  about  fitness  levels.  Discuss  the  To  think 
about  question,  then  have  them  read  the  description  of 
the  Canada  Fitness  Awards  Program. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  the  students  learn  anything  surprising?  What  were 
the  most  surprising  facts7  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Can  the  students  guess  how  the  "YMCA-YWCA 
expert”  tested  the  fifty  young  people  mentioned? 

•  Which  members  of  the  class  feel  that  they  could 
perform  the  three  events  listed  at  the  end  of  the  article  to 
Canada  Fitness  Program  standards?  How  do  they  think 
the  class  as  a  whole  would  measure  up?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Would  the  students  like  to  earn  the  crests  given  for 
achieving  levels  of  physical  fitness?  Why  or  why  not? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  technical  language  of  the  Canada  Fitness  Award 
Program.  The  strategy  of  personal  involvement  suggested  in  Starting 
Points  and  the  close  scrutiny  of  the  language  and  material  in  the  Skill 
Points  development  should  help  these  students  to  gain  meaning  from 
this  selection. 
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Skill  Points 

The  mam  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article 
is: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to 
fact  /  opinion 


•  Refer  to  the  Starting  Points  discussion  and  activity  and 
ask  whether,  after  reading  the  article,  the  students  think 
scientific  inquiry  into  general  fitness  levels  has 
produced  information  that  might  influence  them.  Could 
poor  fitness  detract  from  their  ability  to  learn?  to  make 
friends?  to  get  jobs?  How? 

•  Read  the  first  paragraph  aloud  and  discuss  the 
connotations  of  "crisis.”  Ask,  on  what  evidence  do 
education  leaders  base  the  assumption  that  there  is  a 
"physical  fitness  crisis  among  our  youth”?  Have  the 
students  reread  the  news  article;  then  have  volunteers 
identify  and  read  aloud  the  sentences  that  state  or  imply 
valid  scientific  findings.  List  each  instance  on  the  board. 

•  Ask  students  to  name  the  locations  at  which  the  cited 
tests  of  fitness  were  carried  out  and  state  how  many 
people  were  tested.  Do  the  students  believe  that  a  wide 
enough  sampling  has  been  done  to  warrant  the 
conclusion  of  a  crisis?  Why  or  why  not?  Who  are  the 
"authorities”  mentioned  in  the  first  paragraph,  on  page 
27  in  the  text?  Using  context  clues  as  a  guide,  can  the 
students  guess  what  exact  qualifications  the  "experts” 
named  have?  For  example,  is  Dr.  Bailey  an  education 
leader  or  a  medical  doctor?  What  science  does  Robert 
Goode  study?  Is  it  possible  or  probable  that  he  is  a 
Doctor  of  Agriculture? 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  articles  to  discover  dates 
that  would  indicate  how  long  data  on  fitness  have  been 
gathered.  From  the  information  contained,  can  we  judge 
how  well  or  badly  young  people  today  compare  with 
young  people  twenty-five  or  fifty  years  ago? 


•  Have  two  or  three  students  paraphrase  the  cited 
experts’  descriptions  of  typical  youthful  behavior.  Does 
the  information  that  most  children  get  rides  to  and  from 
school,  watch  TV,  or  rush  to  jobs  where  they  get  little 
exercise  fit  the  students'  own  experience?  Does  this 
experience  seem  to  make  the  "crisis”  mentioned 
believable  or  unbelievable?  Why  or  why  not?  After  full 
discussion,  take  a  vote  to  determine  how  many  students 
find  the  Sydney  Katz  article  a  convincing  argument  that 
the  fitness  of  youth  is  in  a  state  of  crisis.  Have  a 
spokesperson  from  each  side  give  a  summation  of  the 
reasons  behind  the  evaluation.  Then  poll  the  class  again 
to  find  out  how  many  students  think  the  Canada  Fitness 
Program’s  goals  and  system  of  awards  could  benefit 
them.  Again,  have  spokespeople  from  each  side  give  a 
summation  of  reasons. 
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4.  Umpire /30 

My  First  Home  Run/31 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  research  fitness  manuals  and 
guides,  then  write  up  an  exercise  program  for  George, 
the  central  character  in  "Baseballs  and  Bumblebees,”  to 
prepare  him  for  "making  the  team”  the  following 
season.  This  will  require  them  to  diagnose  George’s 
fitness  problems  from  contextual  implications. 

•  Have  the  students  set  up  and  administer  a  fitness  test 
for  the  class,  based  on  research  into  Canada  Fitness 
Program  methods  of  measurement  and  standards.  Then 
have  them  design  a  program  to  improve  the  class’ 
fitness  level.  They  can  chart  the  results  of  the  first  test, 
and  of  periodic  re-tests  given  over  the  period  of  time 
called  for  by  the  program. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  interview  parents,  grandparents 
and  family  friends  to  find  out  what  activities 
characterized  an  average  week  during  their  youth.  Have 
the  students  share  and  list  the  information  collected,  in 
an  open  class  discussion.  Then  develop  a  class  list  of 
activities  common  to  the  students  in  an  average  week. 
Compare  and  discuss  any  trend  that  is  revealed  by  the 
sampling. 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  with  the  students  their  experiences  playing 
baseball.  What  positions  have  they  played,  and  which  of 
these  positions  do  they  enjoy  playing  most?  Why?  As 
they  see  it,  what  are  the  special  problems  and  rewards 
associated  with  playing  catcher,  shortstop,  left  field, 
umpire,  pitcher  and  so  on?  Do  all  team  members  share 
equally  in  the  glory  of  victory  or  the  ignominy  of  defeat? 

Ask  students  to  tell  about  the  first  time  they  hit  a  home 
run.  How  did  they  feel?  How  did  the  spectators  and 
teammates  react?  As  the  students  describe  their 
experiences,  make  a  mental  note  of  any  idioms  they  may 
use. 

Read  the  second  poem  aloud,  but  before  beginning,  tell 
the  students  to  listen  for  the  words  or  phrases  that  best 
express  how  they  felt  after  hitting  their  first  home  run. 
After  the  reading,  sample  class  opinion  about  which 
word  or  expression  best  described  their  own  feelings  in 
the  same  situation. 

Read  the  first  poem  aloud,  asking  students  to  again 
listen  for  any  words  or  phrases  that  correspond  well  with 
their  own  feelings  and  experiences.  Have  them  identify 
the  words  and  phrases  after  the  reading. 


Talking  Points 

•  To  set  up  a  comparison  between  idiomatic  usage  and 
other  descriptive  modes,  read  the  following  literal  prose 
passages  aloud  and  ask  the  students  to  identify  the 
emotions  being  described,  and  which  poem  each 
passage  pertains  to: 

"As  I  listened  to  the  cheering  of  the  crowd  and  saw 
the  happiness  of  my  mother  and  father,  I  grew  aware 
of  a  tingling  in  the  hypothalamus  region  of  my  brain. 
(When  stimulated,  the  hypothalamus  registers 
pleasure,  satisfaction  and  other  good  feelings.)  The 
effect  of  the  stimulation  produced  a  near-illusion:  my 
body  seemed  to  grow  to  twice  its  height  and  to  have 
acquired  twice  its  normal  strength;  I  believed  that  no 
external  force  could  defeat  me,  and  that  my  friends 
and  relatives  believed  this  too.”  (the  emotion  is  pride; 
the  poem  is  "My  First  Home  Run”) 
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"When  I  put  on  the  mask  I  experienced  a  drop  in  my 
blood  pressure.  The  effect  produced  a  near-illusion:  I 
seemed  to  lose  all  the  marks  of  identity  that  made 
others  recognize  who  I  am.  I  felt  lost;  yet  others 
addressed  me  by  strange  and  often  rude  names.  My 
friends  tell  me  that  they  too  have  these  sensations 
when  they  put  on  the  mask."  (the  emotion  is 
loneliness,  the  poem  "Umpire") 

Discuss  with  the  students  whether  their  own  feelings  of 
pride  and  loneliness  in  the  context  of  baseball  or  other 
contexts  are  better  described  by  the  poems  or  by  the 
passages  of  prose.  What  reasons  can  they  give  for  their 
opinions? 


Skill  Points 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  these  poems 
is: 


appreciate  and  respond  to  simple  figurative 
language  -  idioms 


•  Draw  a  simple  chart  on  the  blackboard  to  contain 
idioms  for  pride  and  loneliness.  On  the  chart,  enter  "ten 
feet  tall"  and  "stranded  on  an  island."  Refer  to  the 
Starting  Points  discussion  and  recall  appropriate  idioms 
the  students  used  to  describe  their  own  feelings.  Enter 
them  on  the  chart. 

•  Discuss  other  idioms,  such  as  the  following,  and  have 
students  supply  a  context  sentence  for  each: 

a  fish  out  of  water 
a  sitting  duck 
raring  to  go 
dead  as  a  doornail 
rotten  egg 
can’t  handle  it 
too  big  for  his  boots 
top  of  the  totem  pole 
a  real  drag 
a  close  call /bad  call 
common  as  dirt 
piece  of  cake 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  paraphrase  of  each  idiom 
listed  above,  then  compare  what  they  have  written. 
Which  paraphrase  captures  all  the  intended  meanings, 
or  connotations,  of  the  expressions?  (no  single 
rephrasing  will  fix  the  meaning  exactly)  Use  this 
demonstration  to  elicit  the  following  characteristics  of 
idioms: 

are  most  often  metaphors  or  similes  (but  not  always) 
exaggerate  or  understate  the  feelings  and  objects  they 
describe 

convey  meaning  by  presenting  a  vivid  mind-picture 
(image)  or  other  sense  impression 
convey  meaning  much  more  briefly  than  other  kinds 
of  description 

are  understood  and  used  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  who  speak  the  language  or  are  part  of  a  special 
group 
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are  most  often  intended  to  amuse  the  listener  to  some 
extent,  or  to  hide  embarrassingly  sensitive  feelings 

would  be  inappropriate  in  a  letter  to  the  Prime 
Minister,  in  a  history  text,  a  prayer  or  an  essay 

•  Have  the  students  reread  "The  Umpire”  for  examples 
of  repetition.  Discuss  the  To  think  about  question.  What 
does  "call”  mean  when  a  mother  is  holding  her  new 
baby?  What  does  it  mean  when  waiting  for  the 
telephone  to  ring?  when  trying  to  find  a  lost  child?  when 
playing  umpire  in  a  baseball  game?  when  describing 
someone  you  don’t  like?  Have  the  students  try  to  explain 
why  the  repetition  of  "call”  in  the  poem  makes  it 
interesting  and  fun  to  read,  (poet  uses  it  in  three  ways: 
as  baseball  idiom;  as  commonly,  or  literally,  understood; 
as  slang  idiom) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  poem  or  paragraph  from  the 
mother's  or  father’s  point  of  view  in  "My  First  Home 
Run, ' '  or  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  spectator  in  "The 
Umpire.”  Encourage  them  to  think  first  about  the 
expressions,  or  idioms,  that  parents  or  baseball  fans  are 
likely  to  use.  Place  the  finished  poems  in  the  reading 
centre  so  that  the  students  may  enjoy  each  other’s  work. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  read  the  sports  columns  in  the 
newspaper  or  listen  to  sportscasts  to  collect  several 
examples  of  idiomatic  expressions  common  to  particular 
sports.  Have  them  tape  or  perform  these  expressions, 
using  the  appropriate  tone  of  voice  for  each. 

Drama 

•  Have  groups  of  students  use  both  poems  as  the  single 
departure  point  for  a  dramatization  of  the  actions  the 
poems  describe  and  imply.  At  the  end  of  each 
presentation,  the  students  who  play  Mary  Lou  and  the 
umpire  could  give  dramatic  readings  of  the  poems  or 
deliver  summary  prose  statements  describing  the  point 
of  view  and  emotions  of  their  respective  characters.  The 
audience  can  discuss  and  evaluate  whether  the  actors 
have  fully  exploited  the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  poems  and  from  experience. 


5. Life  in  The  Bigs  / 32 *  * 

□  □  □ 
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Starting  Points 

Often,  we  imagine  that  the  lives  of  famous  people  are 
free  of  the  trials  and  frustrations  that  are  a  recurring  part 
of  our  own.  The  following  newspaper  interview  with  a 
big  league  baseball  player  counters  the  fallacy  that  fame 
and  talent  guarantee  unending  joy.  To  prepare  the 
students  for  the  reading,  have  them  name  big  league 
players  they  admire  and  describe  what  the  lives  of  these 
players  might  be  like.  Would  the  students  like  to  have 
such  a  life?  What  aspects  of  big  league  stardom  would 
they  enjoy  most?  least? 

Read  the  first  six  paragraphs  (to  "a  piece  of  cake”)  aloud 
to  the  students,  bringing  out  the  heavily  ironic  tone  of 
the  beginning.  Have  the  students  infer  from  the  tone 
produced  by  the  idiomatic  language  whether  the  writer 
means  what  he  says  literally.  Have  the  students  read  the 
remainder  of  the  article. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  part  of  the  article  is  most  consistent  with  the 
students'  expectations  of  a  big  league  player’s  life? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  question  in  the  text. 


*Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  idiomatic  language.  The  strategies  of  shared 
reading  and  the  discussion  of  the  idioms  in  Skill  Points  should  help 
these  students  to  gam  the  meaning  from  the  selection. 


Skill  Points 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is: 


determine  the  author's  purpose  in  terms  of 
language  choice 


•  Have  the  students  identify  the  phrases  in  the  first  part 
that  warn  or  indicate  that  the  author  may  be  teasing  the 
reader,  ("cushy  career,”  “tanning  around,”  “killing 
time,”  "piece  of  cake”) 

•  Have  the  students  paraphrase  each  of  these  idioms  to 
give  its  literal  meaning. 

•  Discuss  how  the  idioms  let  the  reader  know  that  a 
different  point  of  view,  or  opinion,  will  probably  follow, 
(they  exaggerate  too  much),  and  why  the  author  chose 
to  use  so  many  at  the  beginning,  (greater  impact  when 
tone  switches  to  more  realistic  mode) 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  article  to  find  the  first 
phrase  that  tells  the  reader  that  a  different  point  of  view 
has  started.  (“  .  . .  doesn’t  get  to  first  base  with  Bosetti”) 
What  does  this  metaphor  really  mean?  (the  viewpoint 
expressed  is  completely  unbelievable;  not  worth 
considering) 

•  Have  the  students  skim  to  identify  phrases  that  mean 
Bosetti: 

is  the  favorite  player  (“top  of  the  totem  pole”) 
has  no  worries  (“sitting .  .  .  secure”) 
gets  excited,  energetic  (“I  get  pumped”) 
gets  confused  (“acute  brain  blur”) 
feels  that  the  crowd  is  against  him  (“negative  vibes”) 
Discuss  the  two  things  compared  in  each  metaphor  and 
how  the  comparison  works  to  give  the  intended 
meaning.  For  example  the  expression  “I  get  pumped” 
compares  Bosetti  with  a  potentially  fast-moving 
machine  in  need  of  fuel,  and  the  crowd  with  the  fuel 
pump/source  that  readies  the  machine  to  operate  at 
peak  efficiency.  By  using  this  metaphor,  Bosetti 
instantly  describes  an  interdependent  relationship 
between  player  and  crowd. 

•  Have  the  students  compare  this  interdependency  with 
similar  relationships  experienced  in  their  own  lives,  and 
evaluate  whether  a  big  league  player  is  more  or  less  free 
of  the  needs  and  frustrations  that  motivate  their  own 
behavior. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  32 

•  You've  got  to  be  glamorous  when  your  picture  is 
valued  at  three-for-one  by  the  crowd  that  collects 
bubblegum  cards. 

•  Why,  just  think  of  a  cushy  career  in  the 
major-leagues  -  The  Bigs. 

Page  33 

•  She  keeps  me  in  perspective. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words  use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  search  the  surrounding  text  for  clues  to 
the  meaning  of  these  words.  Then  have  them  give  a 
paraphrase  for  each  and  check  the  sense  of  them  by 
trying  them  in  the  original  context. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  newspaper  article  based  on 
an  interview  with  someone  they  admire  -  another 
student  in  the  school,  a  local  celebrity  brought  in  to  talk 
to  the  class,  a  successful  politician,  or  an  entertainer 
about  whom  they  have  read  or  can  read. 

Drama 

•  Have  pairs  of  students  adopt  the  roles  of  journalist  and 
"star,"  and  perform  an  imaginary  interview  for  the  class. 
The  interview  could  be  discussed  to  give  the  players 
feedback  (were  the  five  Ws- who,  what,  where,  when, 
why  -  covered  in  the  interview?)  and  the  partners  could 
then  reverse  roles  and  perform  the  interview  again. 


6.  Love  at  First  Flight/ 34* * 

□  □  □ 
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Starting  Points 

Jane  O’Hara’s  newspaper  article  illustrates  that  the 
families  of  baseball  stars  share  the  disappointments  as 
well  as  the  rewards  of  the  players.  Have  students 
recount  their  experiences  before,  during,  and  after: 
placing  first  in  a  field  day  event 
scoring  the  winning  goal  or  point  in  a  game 
failing  or  nearly  failing  an  examination 
How  did  family  members,  friends,  and  acquaintances 
behave  in  each  case?  How  did  these  reactions  affect  the 
students’  subsequent  efforts?  How  do  the  students 
behave  toward  family  members  and  friends  or 
acquaintances  who  are  in  similar  situations?  Elicit  from 
students  an  opinion  about  how  a  famous  baseball 
player’s  family  might  feel  at  the  beginning  of  a  new 
season.  Have  the  students  read  the  selection  to  check 
their  prediction. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  does  the  author  of  the  article  think  that  readers 
will  be  interested  in  Lena  McKay?  (She  knows  that  all 
families  identify  with  the  feelings  of  their  various 
members:  therefore,  readers  who  have  had  this 
experience  will  identify  with  Lena's  feelings.  As  well, 
readers  think  that  a  close  relative  or  friend  can  often 
describe  the  feelings  of  a  star  without  risking  the 
embarrassment  that  might  keep  the  star  from  describing 
his  or  her  own  feelings  fully  and  truthfully.) 

•  Did  the  fans  welcome  the  other  players  less 
enthusiastically  because  they  were  Americans?  What 
sentence  in  the  story  tells  how  the  Americans  were 
treated  when  they  arrived?  (No;  “Toronto  opened  its 
arms  to  all  its  adopted  sons' ' .) 

•  What  does  the  phrase  “Toronto’s  adopted  sons”  tell  us 
about  how  the  fans  were  prepared  to  react  to  each 
player’s  performance  throughout  the  season?  (They  will 
react  with  encouragement  and  sympathy  like  members 
of  each  player’s  family.) 

•  What  particular  evidence  does  the  author  give  to  prove 
that  the  fans  “adopted”  the  players?  (paid  highest  ticket 
prices;  put  up  with  bad  weather;  paid  too  much  for  bad 
food;  remained  supportive  despite  season-long  losing 
streak) 

'Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  idiomatic  language.  The  strategies  of 
Starting  Points  and  Talking  Points  should  help  these  students  to  gain 
the  meaning. 


Skill  Points 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  sports 
article  are: 

gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  time,  place 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 


The  following  strategies  may  be  used: 

•  Have  the  students  recall  the  opinions  they  expressed 
prior  to  the  reading.  How  do  these  opinions  compare 
with  what  we  can  guess  (infer)  about  why  Lena  says 

‘  ’we"  and  “us”  as  if  she  were  a  team  member? 

•  Have  the  students  reread  the  first  two  paragraphs, 
then  infer  when  and  where  the  article  was  written.  Have 
them  supply  details  to  support  their  opinions,  as  well  as 
verbs  that  indicate  sometime  in  the  past  (“we  were”  .  .  . 
“we  felt”).  There  are  other  verbs  that  indicate  the  action 
has  just  been  completed  (“fans  have  been’ 

“everyone  has  just  gone”.  These  verbs  are  in  the 
present  perfect  tense.) 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  article  for  phrases  that 
allow  readers  to  infer  how  long  McKay  had  played  major 
league  ball  by  the  time  the  article  was  published,  and  in 
what  cities  he  had  played.  This  will  require  the  students 
to  add  to  the  direct  mention  of  Vancouver,  Toronto  and  a 
likely  city  in  Minnesota,  several  American  cities  on  the 
circuit,  using  shared  background  knowledge  of  the 
American  League.  As  well,  the  exercise  may  prompt 
inferences  and  discussion  about  why  Dave  McKay 
played  only  half  a  season  in  Minnesota.  Have  the 
students  recall  their  earlier  discussion  of  the 
interdependence  between  Rick  Bosetti’s  attitudes, 
feelings  and  star  status,  and  fan  enthusiasm.  In  the 
students’  judgment,  is  there  believable  evidence  for  a 
direct  cause  and  effect  relation  between,  for  example, 
hitting  a  homer  and  the  fans’  promptings'?  How  would 
such  an  assumption  tally  with  the  students’  own 
experiences?  with  the  evidence  contained  in  the  article 
about  the  Blue  Jays’  first  season?  with  the  story  of 
George? 
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•  Have  the  students  list  all  the  factors  that  might  have 
played  a  part  in  the  evidently  poor  performances  of  Blue 
Jay  players  during  the  1977  season,  and  that  could  help 
explain  the  team's  win-loss  record  being  the  worst  in 
the  league,  despite  "hoopla,”  requests  for  autographs, 
and  great  fan  support.  After  discussion  of  the  listed 
factors,  encourage  the  students  to  reach  a  conclusion 
that  supports  or  opposes  the  hypothesis  that  other 
people  (fans,  family,  friends)  or  "luck”  can  cause  a  team 
or  an  individual  to  succeed  or  fail. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  two  or  three  paragraphs 
explaining  why  it  would  or  would  not  be  wrong  to  blame 
family  members,  friends,  teachers  or  bad  luck  for  playing 
a  game  badly  or  getting  a  bad  mark  on  a  test.  Encourage 
the  students  to  use  evidence  from  the  stories  and 
articles  they  have  read  thus  far  to  support  their 
arguments. 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  research  and 
write  short  reports  on  the  following  topics: 

the  number  of  native  Canadians  on  the  Blue  Jay’s 
team  since  1977 

the  number  of  games  and  the  names  of  the  cities 
visited  in  a  typical  season 

the  American  League  teams  that  had  the  worst  and 
best  wm-loss  records  in  each  season  since  1977 
the  names  and  past  records  of  several  players  on  a 
major  league  team  during  the  current  season 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  pairs  of  students  conduct  street  interviews  to 
find  out  whether  people  in  the  community  would  like  to 
have  a  major  league  ball  team  in  their  city  or  the  city 
nearest  to  them.  Have  them  report  and  compare  their 
findings  in  an  m-class  discussion.  Do  the  students  think 
their  sampling  was  wide  enough  to  arrive  at  a  definite 
conclusion? 

•  Contact  a  local  TV  or  radio  sportscaster;  if  possible, 
arrange  for  an  interview  with  class  delegates,  who  can 
describe  the  purpose  and  result  of  the  street  interviews. 


I 
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7.  The  Team’s  Decision /36 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  story  uses  the  familiar  context  of  little-league 
baseball  to  explore  the  issue  of  equal  opportunity  and 
reward  for  all  who  participate  in  society.  As  well,  the 
central  character’s  behavior  in  the  face  of  peer  and  fan 
hostility  makes  an  interesting  contrast  with  attitudes 
and  responses  stated  or  implied  about  the  fictitious  and 
real  characters  featured  in  the  preceding  selections. 

Discuss  the  introductory  question,  provided  in  the 
students’  text.  Take  a  poll  to  discover  how  many  girls  in 
the  classroom  would  like  to  play  on  a  boys’  team.  Elicit 
reasons  from  those  who  respond  affirmatively.  Record 
these  reasons.  Take  a  poll  to  discover  how  many  boys 
would  oppose  having  girls  on  their  team.  Elicit  the 
reasons  for  such  opposition  and  the  strategies  they 
would  employ  to  keep  the  girls  from  being  accepted. 
Record  them.  Have  the  students  read  silently  to  the  first 
marginal  question.  Discuss  the  question,  and  have  the 
students  predict  what  might  happen  next.  Record  the 
major  predictions  on  the  blackboard,  then  have  the 
students  read  silently  to  the  next  marginal  question. 
Discuss  the  question.  Elicit  and  record  new  predictions 
that  account  for  new  information  about  the  characters 
and  the  situation.  Continue  in  this  fashion  until  the 
entire  story  has  been  read  and  each  student  has  a  stake 
in  one  of  the  predicted  final  outcomes. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  question  on  page  54  of  the 
student  text. 

•  What  words  would  you  use  to  describe  Jean's 
character?  What  actions  indicate  that  the  words  you 
have  chosen  are  good  ones?  Have  the  students  discuss 
Mike,  the  coach  and  the  other  characters  in  the  same 
manner.  List  the  adjectives  the  students  generate  on  the 
board,  under  each  character’s  name.  Across  from  these 
adjectives,  paraphrase  the  actions  students  cite  to 
justify  choosing  them. 

•  How  many  students  find  Jean  a  believable  character? 
Why  or  why  not? 

•  What  do  the  elipsis  marks  that  appear  between 
paragraphs  indicate?  (passage  of  time) 

•  Why  has  the  author  left  out  these  time  periods?  (events 
not  specifically  related  to  mam  idea;  description  would 
slow  story’s  action) 


Skill  Points 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according  to 
fact /fallacy 


•  Divide  the  class  into  groups.  Assign  each  group  a 
character.  Have  the  students  reread  the  story  to  identify 
and  list  the  assigned  character’s  stated  or  implied 
opinions  about  Jean.  To  make  their  lists,  have  them 
paraphrase  the  particular  actions,  statements  or  indirect 
clues  that  reveal  these  opinions. 

•  Have  each  group  discuss  the  opinions  listed,  then 
evaluate  whether  the  opinions  are  grounded  in  fact  or 
fallacy  when  weighed  against  Jean's  actions  and 
character.  Visit  each  group  and  participate  in  the 
discussions.  Play  the  role  of  devil’s  advocate  as 
necessary. 

•  Have  a  spokesperson  from  each  group  report  their 
communal  findings  about  the  validity  of  the  assigned 
character’s  opinions  and  explain  the  reasons  behind  the 
judgment  reached.  When  all  of  the  groups  have  been 
heard  from,  have  the  whole  class  recall  the  opinions  they 
expressed  during  the  Starting  Points  discussion  and 
compare  them  to  those  expressed  by  the  characters,  and 
to  the  judgments  reached  on  their  validity.  If  the 
students  found  Jean’s  character  believable,  will  they 
have  to  reassess  the  validity  of  their  own  opinions? 

Vocabulary 
Page  37 

•  He  compressed  his  lips  and  looked  away. 

Page  39 

•  "Go  ahead,”  said  Jean,  nodding  vigorously. 

Page  40 

•  There  was  a  general  murmur  of  appreciation  for  that 
point  of  view,  and  Jean  shrugged  in  resignation  as  she 
looked  around  at  the  rest  of  the  players. 

Page  42 

•  So  where  does  that  leave  you?  he  thought  ironically. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
words  use  this  strategy. 

Have  students  give  a  paraphrase  or  a  synonym  for  each 
underlined  section.  To  help  them  choose  the 
paraphrase,  have  them  check  the  context  to  determine 
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the  emotions  that  each  person  performing  the  various 
actions  felt.  Then  when  the  atmosphere  is  established, 
have  students  discuss  the  action  and  how  it  would  be 
performed  in  those  circumstances.  For  the  third 
sentence,  have  students  discuss  the  cause-and-effect 
connection  between  "murmur  of  appreciation”  and 
"shrugged  in  resignation."  To  develop  the  atmosphere 
for  the  last  sentence,  have  students  discuss  what  Mike 
thinks  of  himself  as  a  ball  player,  and  then  develop  the 
meaning. 

Page  44 

•  By  now  Jean  was  in  plain  sight  and  her  appearance 
seemed  to  galvanize  the  spectators. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  for  these  words  use  this 
strategy. 

Have  students  discuss  the  literal  meaning  of 
"galvanized’  ’  by  considering  what  objects  they  know 
that  are  galvanized  such  as  old-fashioned  washtubs  or 
pails.  Ask  them  to  discuss  the  process  of  the  use  of  an 
electrical  current  to  cause  the  galvanizing.  Then  have 
them  decide  if  this  is  the  literal  or  figurative  meaning. 
From  this  literal  interpretation,  ask  students  to  describe 
the  figurative  meaning  in  the  above  sentence.  What 
process  happens  to  the  spectators?  Have  them  discuss 
other  examples  of  literal  and  figurative  meanings  such 
as:  a  lightning-bolt  idea,  a  deflated  person. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  episodes  that  tell  what 
happened  to  Jean  and  Mike  during  the  time  intervals 
indicated  by  elipses. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  form  debating  teams  to  support  or 
oppose  the  following  assertion: 

Having  female  as  well  as  male  players  on  baseball 
teams  would  make  the  game  more  just  and  more 
interesting;  therefore,  the  official  major  league  rules 
should  be  adapted  to  suit  the  limitations  and  skills  of 
women. 

Make  sure  the  debating  teams  are  composed  of  both 
girls  and  boys.  Invite  other  faculty  members  or  older 
students  to  hear  and  evaluate  the  debate. 

•  Have  the  students  interview  parents  and  other  adults 
to  find  out  if  there  were  female  sportscasters  and 
sports  writers  when  they  were  teenagers,  how  the  adults 
felt  when  women  began  to  appear  in  these  roles,  and 
how  they  feel  now.  Have  the  students  compare  their 
results  in  an  open  class  discussion.  What  conclusion,  if 
any,  can  be  drawn  about  how  attitudes  are  changed? 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  pairs  to  create  drawings  of  an 
official  baseball  uniform  that  would  meet  the  needs  and 
tastes  of  female  baseball  professionals.  Invite  each  pair 

to  explain  their  designs,  and  have  the  class  comment 
upon  them.  Group  the  pictures  and  have  the  students 
infer  the  attitudes  of  the  artist-designers. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Invite  a  panel  of  local  sports  personalities  to  visit  the 
classroom.  Have  the  students  prepare  questions  they 
would  like  answered  in  advance.  These  questions 
should  reflect  the  major  ideas  raised  in  the  selections. 

•  All  of  the  suggested  Departure  Point  activities  present 
opportunities  for  evaluation.  However,  in  addition  to 
these  activities,  the  students  could  form  teams  and  play 
a  series  or  tournament  of  baseball  games.  Their 
knowledge  of  the  game  and  their  appreciation  of  other 
players'  feelings  and  points  of  view,  as  well  as  their 
command  of  idiomatic  language,  will  be  revealed  in  the 
context  of  baseball  action. 

•  • 
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Food  for 
Thought 


OVERVIEW 

Many  insights  about  the  interactive  processes 
underlying  a  people's  culture -environment,  ideas, 
attitudes  and  behaviors  -  are  revealed  by  its  cuisine. 

The  humorous  selections,  “What  are  School  Kids  Made 
Of?’’  page  58,  and  a Dagwood  cartoon,  page  62,  invite 
the  students  to  express  and  compare  their  own  likes  and 
dislikes  in  sandwiches  and  lunches.  The  imaginative 
setting  in  the  story  excerpt  “Food  without  Flavor,  ’  ’  page 
74,  prompts  speculation  on  how  a  futuristic,  outer-space 
environment  might  affect  food  and  attitudes  toward  it. 
Otherworldly  notions  are  balanced  by  the  newspaper 
features  “Trouble  Shooting  Baker,’’  page  60,  and  “Far 
Out  Food  Facts,”  page  63,  which  indicate  how  food 
products  originating  in  one  country  can  affect  people  at 
home  and  abroad.  The  historical  fiction  pieces  “Food 
From  the  Forest,”  page  64,  and  “All  in  a  Day’s  Work,” 
page  72,  contrast  the  ingenuity  and  attitudes  of  people 
native  to  an  environment  with  the  responses  of 
newcomers,  and  give  students  a  glimpse  at  the  stamina, 
organization,  and  time  that  were  required  to  feed  people 
in  earlier  periods  of  Canadian  history  and  are  still 
somewhat  required  today. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  topic  sentences  and 

supporting  details 

•  understanding  idiomatic  expressions 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of 

food  names 

•  writing  menus  and  supermarket 

advertisements  describing  foods 

•  using  different  kinds  of  sentences 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 
— fiction: 

The  New  Food  p.  32 
— poetry: 

A  Matter  of  Taste  p.  24 
Taste  p.  25 
Limerick  p.  31 
Burnish  no  bones  with  thy 
teeth, ...  p.  31 
— non-fiction: 

Crack,  Munch,  Crunch,  Scrunch 

p.  26 

The  Marketplace  Food  Guide 
p.  27 
—  cartoons : 

Peanuts  p.  30 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  45 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  preparing  an  oral  report  on  food 

values  p.  41 

•  interviewing  a  person  about 

celebratory  meal  traditions  p.  43 

•  telling  tall  tales  p.  44 

•  discussing  table  manners  p.  31 

Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs  describing  foods 

p.  40,  p.  44,  p.  26 

•  writing  poetry  p.  40 

•  compiling  menus  p.  42,  p.  29 

•  writing  poster  copy  p.  42 

•  wntmg  stories  p.  44 

•  writing  a  supermarket  ad  p.  29 

•  writing  a  newspaper  article  p.  33 

Research 

•  researching  origins  of  non-Canadian 

foods  p.  41,  p.  29 

•  researching  starch  staples  p.  42 

•  investigating  the  history  of  manners 

p.  43 

•  investigating  varieties  of  high 

manners  p.  43 

Drama 

•  role-playing  T.V.  coverage  of 

different  eating  habits  p.  44 

Art 

•  illustrating  menus  and  ads  p.  29 
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Food  for  Thought 

Focus: 

exploring  tastes  and  customs  in  food  and  food  staples 

Topics: 

•  attitudes  •  synthetic  food  •  exports  •  ingenuity 

•  nutrition  •  food  preparation 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selections 

—  fiction: 

Food  From  the  Forest  p.  64 

Food  Without  Flavor  p.  74 

—  non-fiction: 

What  are  School  Kids  Made  Of? 
p.  58 

Trouble-Shooting  Baker  p.  60 

Far  Out  Food  Facts  p.  63 

All  in  a  Day’s  Work  p.  72 

—  cartoon : 

Dagwood  p.  62 

discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 
reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 
selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 
developing  comprehension  skills 
(SKILL  POINTS) 

1  developing  vocabulary/ word  attack 
strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  80, 

p.  49 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  questioning  a  dietician  on  food 

additives  p.  52 

•  discussing  the  characteristics  of  a 

good  diet  p.  52 

•  discussing  bread-making  p.  54 

•  interviewing  a  doctor  about  folk 

remedies  p.  58 

•  interviewing  a  member  of  a  farm 

women's  organization  p.  59 

•  interviewing  young  students  about 

lunches  p.  59 

Writing 

•  writing  recipe  booklets  p.  52 

•  writing  stories  and  episodes  p.  54, 

p.  62 

•  writing  letters  p.  54,  p.  59 

•  writing  precis  p.  58 

•  writing  diary  entries  p.  59 

•  makmg  charts  p.  71 

Research 

•  researching  recipe  names  p.  55 

•  researching  vitamins  p.  52 

•  researching  space  mission  menus 

p.  62 

•  investigating  a  bakery  p.  54 

•  researching  trans -Atlantic  travel  in 

the  nineteenth  century  p.  56 

•  investigating  Indian  life  and  culture 

p.  58 

•  researching  agricultural  machinery 

p.  59 

Drama 

•  enacting  cartoons  p.  55 

•  dramatizing  excerpts  p.  62 

•  enacting  a  T  V.  commercial  p.  56 

Art 

•  illustrating  a  pioneer  kitchen  p.  59 
Reading 

•  reading  "A  Wrinkle  in  Time" 

Madeleine  L’Engle  p.  80 


by 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Mam  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details 

-  which  support  main 

ideas 

-  which  lead  to 

characterization 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

To  set  the  mood  for  the  chapter,  set  up  a  tasting  centre. 
Arrange  numbered  baby  food  jars  containing  familiar 
and  unusual  foods  on  a  table.  In  choosing  the  foods,  take 
advantage  of  the  ethnic  backgrounds  of  the  students  in 
the  class  as  well  as  the  diversity  of  Canadian  food 
products.  Have  students  sample,  describe  and  try  to 
identify  each  food,  and  record  their  results  on  a  chart: 


Jar 

Description 

What  Is  It? 

#1 

color  :  greyish  white 
taste  :  odd,  a  little  sweet 
texture:  rubbery,  flaky 
smell:  fishy 

Octopus 

Compare  and  discuss  their  results.  Did  everyone  use  the 
same  words  to  describe  the  foods?  Do  the  students 
agree  on  the  identity  of  each  food?  Did  they  all  like  or 
dislike  the  same  foods?  After  discussion,  identify  the 
foods  tested.  Would  the  students  have  eaten  the  foods  if 
they’d  known  what  they  were?  Why  do  people 
experience  the  same  foods  in  different  ways?  Provide 
background  information  on  the  foods  and  locate  their 
points  of  origin.  Elicit  from  students  how  many  of  the 
fresh  or  canned  foods  they  rely  on  for  their  lunches  and 
which  of  these  they  like  best. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Have  the  students  read  newspaper  and  magazine 
advertisements,  dining-out  features,  recipe  books, 
stories,  and  so  forth,  to  collect  words  and  phrases  that 
describe  the  attributes  of  foods  for  a  class  booklet.  The 
sample  words  and  phrases  can  be  entered  under 
appropriate  headings,  for  example,  color,  flavor,  aroma, 
temperature,  texture,  nutritional  value,  effect  on  diner. 
Many  examples  will  be  figurative,  idiomatic  or 
otherwise  connotative.  When  the  booklet  is  nicely 
underway,  invite  the  students  to  add  descriptive 
language  they  create  themselves  to  convey  their 
positive  or  negative  impressions  of  foods.  These 
expressions  can  be  discussed  periodically  to  determine 
whether  and  why  they  succeed  or  fail  in  interesting  the 
listener /reader,  and  what  senses  they  appeal  to.  The 
expressions  can  be  paraphrased  by  several  students  to 
see  if  they  evoke  the  same  meaning  in  all  listeners. 
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2.  Have  groups  of  students  solicit  or  reproduce  menus 
and  recipes  from  a  variety  of  local  restaurants.  Questions 
that  arise  out  of  the  activity  are: 

Do  the  students  find  all  of  the  menu  selections 
appealing?  Why  or  why  not?  What  part  does  the  name, 
picture,  or  description  of  a  given  dish  play  in  their 
reactions?  What  part  does  previous  experience  play? 
What  inferences  can  be  drawn  from  the  presence  of  so 
many  different  dishes  and  restaurants? 

3.  Ask  the  students  to  bring  in  recipes  for  favorite  family 
dinners  and,  if  possible,  samples  for  the  class  to  taste. 
Have  them  create  a  cookbook  with  the  submissions, 
after  discussing  several  usual  and  unusual  possibilities 
for  ordering  the  collected  recipes. 

4.  Arrange  a  class  outing  to  a  food  production  plant,  or  to 
a  plant  that  makes  food  containers.  With  the 
participation  of  the  students,  develop  an  advance  list  of 
guestions  to  ask  the  tour  guide.  For  example,  what 
materials  or  ingredients  are  required  and  where  do  they 
come  from?  Where  is  the  machinery  made?  How  many 
people  are  employed  and  how  many  units  are  produced 
in  a  day?  Who  buys  the  product? 

5.  Have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following  titles 
available  for  extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Barrett,  Judith.  Cloudy  With  a  Chance  of  Meatballs . 
Atheneum.  1978. 

Picture-book  story  of  an  overdose  of  food  "ram.” 

Gr.  K-6. 

Basso,  Bill.  Top  of  the  Pizzas .  Dodd  Mead.  1977. 

Easy  reading  for  Y6. 

Gr.  2-6. 

‘Bates,  Christina.  Out  of  Old  Ontario  Kitchens .  Pagurian 
Press.  1978. 

A  collection  of  traditional  recipes  of  Ontario  and  the 
stories  of  the  people  who  cooked  them. 

General. 

Chambers,  Wicke.  Lip-smackin'  Joke-crackin'  Cookbook 
for  Kids.  Golden  Press.  1974. 

Cartoon  style  illustrations  accompany  this  collection 
of  jokes,  riddles,  puns,  games,  and  recipes. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Cobb,  Vicki.  Science  Experiments  You  Can  Eat. 
Lippincott.  1972. 

The  author  demonstrates  physical  states  such  as 
solution  and  suspension  by  giving  recipes  for 
popsicles  and  borscht. 

Gr.  5-7. 


Davis,  Barbara.  Learning  Science  through  Cooking. 
Sterling.  1964. 

A  recipe  book  illustrating  properties  of  cooking 
ingredients,  and  explaining  the  function  of  digestive 
enzymes. 

Gr.  4-6. 

‘Ferner,  Shannon.  Kids  in  the  Kitchen:  16  Yummy 
Metric  Recipes  For  Children .  Lonmer.  1978. 

Sixteen  recipes  with  line  drawings . 

Gr.  1-4. 

Jones,  Hettie.  How  to  Eat  Your  ABC'S:  A  Book  About 
Vitamins.  Scholastic-TAB.  1976. 

Explains  the  history  of  vitamin  research,  and  the 
sources  and  functions  of  each  vitamin. 

Gr.  P-6. 

Lavine,  Sigmund  A.  Indian  Corn  and  Other  Gifts .  Dodd 
Mead.  1974. 

Contributions  of  Native  people  to  the  Western  world's 
diet  are  described,  as  are  some  of  the  original 
methods  of  cultivation  and  gathering. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Meyer,  Carolyn.  Milk,  Butter  And  Cheese:  The  Story  of 
Dairy  Products .  Morrow.  1974. 

A  discussion  of  the  dairy  industry  and  its  products. 
Recipes  are  included  at  the  end  of  each  chapter. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Parents  Nursery  School.  Kids  Are  Natural  Cooks. 
Houghton  Mifflin.  1974. 

Natural  healthy  recipes  children  can  follow. 

Gr.  2-6. 

Pringle,  Laurence.  Chains,  Webs  and  Pyramids:  The 
Flow  of  Energy  in  Nature .  Crowell.  1975. 

An  introduction  to  food  systems  and  their  importance 
to  our  planet’s  survival. 

Gr.  1-7. 

‘Surcouf,  Lorraine.  Growing  a  Green  Thumb.  Greey  de 
Pencier.  1975. 

A  how-to-grow-it  book  explaining  the  nurturing  of 
garden  vegetables  and  suggesting  uses. 

Gr.  2-6. 

Walker,  Barbara  Muks.  The  Little  House  Cookbook: 
Frontier  Foods  from  Laura  Ingalls  Wilder's  Classic 
Stories.  Harper  and  Row.  1979. 

Recipes  for  frontier  foods  found  in  Wilder's  stories  and 
explanations  of  the  origin  and  development  of  various 
dishes. 

Wallner,  Alexandra.  Munch:  Poems  and  Pictures. 

Crown.  1976. 

An  anthology  of  verse  celebrating  food. 

Gr.  4-6. 


*Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Food  for  Thought"  in 
Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised /C 

Pages  24-25.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  24.  The  poems  “A  Matter  of  Taste'  ’  and  “Taste” 
will  tease  students'  taste  buds  and  set  the  salivary  juices 
flowing. 

2.  Page  26.  “Crack,  Munch,  Crunch,  Scrunch” 
describes  food  as  something  to  be  sensually  enjoyed. 


4.  Page  27.  The  reinforcement  of  nutritional  awareness 
in  “The  Marketplace  Food  Guide”  helps  students  be 
more  aware  of  their  diets  and  food  categories.  In  this 
context,  idioms  pertaining  to  food  are  introduced  for 
discussion. 

5.  Page  29.  By  extending  the  theme  of  consumers,  the 
word  history  of  food  names  can  be  studied.  In  this 
context  menus  and  advertisements  can  be  studied  and 
created. 


8.  Page  30.  People  also  eat  for  many  reasons,  including 
social  interaction  as  interpreted  through  the  cartoon, 
Peanuts.  In  this  context,  the  table  manners  of  Canadians 
and  other  ethnic  groups  can  be  discussed  -  for  example, 
Japanese  people  remove  their  shoes  and  sit  at  low 
tables,  and  tea-time  is  a  much  respected  ritual,  etc. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  C 

Pages  56-57.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 


3.  Page  58.  The  selections  in  “What  are  School  Kids 
Made  Of?”  provide  a  humorous  introduction  to  nutrition 
and  a  subsequent  discussion  about  personal  food 
preferences. 


6.  Page  60.  "Trouble  Shooting  Baker”  raises  the  problem 
for  importers,  exporters  and  consumers,  of  world 
interdependence  on  food  production. 

7.  Page  62.  People  eat  for  reasons  other  than  satisfying 
hunger,  as  illustrated  in  the  cartoon,  Dagwood. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / C 

9.  Page  31 .  A  limerick  and  a  poem  continue  this  theme, 
table  manners.  In  this  context,  students  can  create  their 
own  food  poems  about  their  favorite  foods. 


11.  Page  32.  Leacock’s  humor  in  "The  New  Food" 
inspires  conjecture  on  foods  of  the  future.  In  this 
context,  students  could  create  future  newspaper  reports 
using  different  types  of  sentences  for  interest. 


14.  Page  35.  The  pictures  can  promote  discussion  about 
the  enjoyment  of  raw  foods  and  the  statements  we  make 
to  others  concerning  our  food  habits. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /C 


10.  Page  63.  "Far  Out  Food  Facts"  demonstrates  how  a 
great  food  idea  -  the  chocolate  bar  -  had  an  unusual 
beginning.  This  activity  could  be  extended  to  include 
speculation  on  other  foods  invented,  as  well  as  the 
modern  microwave  oven  which  was  inspired  by  a 
melted  chocolate  bar. 


12.  Page  64.  In  contrast,  "Food  From  the  Forest’ ' 
describes  how  the  hard  work  of  pioneers  and  Native 
Canadians,  using  the  natural  products  of  the  land,  filled 
their  market  lists. 

13.  Page  72.  The  hard  work  continues  in  "All  in  a  Day's 
Work’  ’  as  the  schedule  in  a  farm  kitchen  at  threshing 
time  is  examined. 


15.  Page  74.  In  contrast,  synthetically  prepared  food  in 
"Food  without  Flavor"  might  be  analysed  with  respect 
to  an  unfair  distortion  of  a  great  advance  in  food 
preparation. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  What  are  School  Kids  Made  Of?/58 

□ 


Starting  Points 

Initiate  a  discussion  about  lunchtime.  What  would  the 
students  who  go  home  for  lunch  like  to  find  waiting  for 
them?  What  do  today's  school  lunches  contain?  What 
would  they  like  to  have  tomorrow?  Do  they  often  get  to 
plan  lunches  for  a  whole  week  in  advance?  Suggest  to 
the  students  that  they  read  the  selection  to  see  if  the 
lunches  described  would  make  an  agreeable  menu  for 
the  coming  week. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  the  adage  ‘  ‘You  are  what  you  eat.  ’ '  Does  this 
expression  mean  that  a  person  who  favors  meat  balls 
will  actually  become  a  meat  ball?  Does  it  mean  that  the 
person’s  personality  will  attract  others,  as  the  good  smell 
of  meat  balls  attracts  hungry  people?  Or  is  the  mam  idea 
of  the  expression  somehow  related  to  health?  How? 
(Good  food  helps  maintain  good  health;  healthy  people 
are  likely  to  be  brighter  and  happier  than 
undernourished,  unhealthy  people.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  question  on  page  59  of  the 
student  text.  What  does  nutrition  mean?  Have  several 
students  explain  in  their  own  words.  Delegate  one 
student  to  look  the  word  up  in  the  dictionary,  and 
another  to  find  a  synonym  and  an  antonym  in  the 
thesaurus. 

•  How  did  the  students  decide  whether  the  lunches 
described  in  their  texts  would  be  desirable  or 
undesirable  for  the  coming  week’s  lunches?  Did  they 
measure  the  lunches  against  the  standard  of  taste 
appeal,  eye  appeal,  temperature,  texture,  smell, 
unusualness? 

•  How  many  students  thought  about  nutrition? 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Assign  different  groups  of  students  one  or  two 
vitamins  to  read  about.  They  are  to  find  out  how  the 
vitamins  help  us  and  in  what  foods  they  occur. 

Writing 

•  Have  each  group  write  a  short  description  of  the 
vitamins  they  researched,  and  transcribe  from  recipe 
books  or  interviews  with  cooks,  recipes  made  with  foods 
that  are  good  sources  of  these  vitamins.  Arrange  the 
submissions  in  booklet  form. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  groups  of  students  investigate  labels  on  food 
packages  and  containers  and  make  a  list  of  common 
additives.  Invite  a  dietician  from  a  major  corporation  or 
local  institution  to  class  to  answer  the  students’ 
questions  about  the  purposes  of  the  additives  and  their 
effect  on  people. 

•  Have  the  students  complete  the  To  do  activity  on  page 
59  of  the  student  text,  and  compare  their  findings  during 
an  open  class  discussion  on  the  characteristics  of  a 
balanced  diet.  Provide  information  taken  from  the 
Canada  Food  Guide  and  other  sources  so  that  they  can 
evaluate  whether  the  lunches  characteristic  of  grade 
one  students  help  to  fill  their  nutritional  needs. 
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2.  Trouble-Shooting  Baker/60* * 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

Most  students  will  have  had  both  rewarding  and 
frustrating  baking  experiences.  Exploit  these 
experiences,  inviting  students  to  describe  their  baking 
products  and  to  identify  the  reasons  for  success  or 
failure.  For  example,  what  makes  a  cake  rise?  fall?  What 
makes  cookies  too  hard  or  soft?  Are  the  reasons  for 
failures  sometimes  mysterious?  Following  this 
discussion,  focus  attention  on  the  article’s  title.  With  the 
students’  participation,  isolate  and  compare  the 
metaphoric  and  idiomatic  qualities  of  the  term.  For 
example,  discuss  the  “wild  west’’  context  from  which 
the  term  is  drawn  and  compare  it  with  modern  contexts 
in  which  the  term  is  used.  Thus,  even  today 
“trouble-shooter’’  carries  with  it  connotations  which 
suggest  heroic  acts  to  save  others,  though  the  individual 
may  be  a  computer  maintenance  expert.  Suggest  that 
the  students  read  the  article  to  find  out  if  the  title  can  be 
appropriately  used  to  describe  a  baker. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  Bill  Blaschuk’s  job?  (to  help  bakers  in  other 
countries  use  Canadian  flour  successfully;  to  find  out 
why  bread  fails  to  rise) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  question  on  page  61  of  the 
student  text,  and  ask  what  might  happen  if  there  were 
no  trouble-shooters  such  as  Bill  Blaschuk  to  solve  foreign 
bakers’  problems,  (couldn't  sell  Canadian  wheat  to  other 
countries;  less  money  for  Canadian  farmers  to  buy 
things;  hence  fewer  jobs,  lower  standard  of  living  for  all 
Canadians.  Use  concrete  examples  to  elicit  ways  in 
which  the  process  might  affect  the  students  personally. 
For  example,  no  jobs,  no  tax  money,  no  school-books;  no 
spending  money,  no  movies,  movie  production  declines; 
less  grocery  money,  fewer  baking  ingredients.) 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  unfamiliar  content.  The  strategies  in  Starting 
Points  and  the  discussion  of  technical  terms  in  Vocabulary,  page  54, 
should  help  these  students  to  gain  the  meaning 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is: 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  support 
main  ideas 


•  Have  the  students  reread  and  paraphrase  the  mam 
idea  in  the  first  two  paragraphs. 

If  bakers  in  other  countries  can’t  bake  bread  with 
Canadian  wheat,  wheat  sales  will  drop.  This  would  be 
a  disaster  for  all  Canadians. 

•  Have  them  scan  the  article  for  facts  that  support  the 
idea. 

over  two  billion  dollars  from  foreign  sales 
farmers  depend  on  exports  for  living 

•  Recall  the  Talking  Points  discussion  in  which  some 
effects  of  reduced  wheat  exports  were  suggested.  Ask 
the  students  to  expand  on  these,  drawing  inferences 
from  personal  knowledge  or  other  reading,  to  account  for 
the  word  disaster.  For  example,  how  might  reduced  farm 
income  affect  the  sales  of  tractors,  cars,  sewing 
machines?  Would  the  offices  and  plants  in  which  family 
members  work  be  concerned  about  the  farmers?  Why? 

•  Remind  the  students  of  the  Starting  Points  discussion 
about  the  term  trouble-shooter.  Have  them  scan  the 
selection  and  list  all  the  directly  stated  or  implied 
qualifications  needed  to  do  Bill  Blaschuk's  job.  When  the 
list  is  complete,  ask  them  to  develop  a  list  of  qualities 
that  a  trouble-shooter  such  as  a  sheriff  might  have 
needed.  The  lists  might  include  the  following: 

34  years  a  baker 

scientific  knowledge  and  approach 

patient,  careful 

strong,  honest,  loyal 

knows  people  and  their  motives,  smart 

good  rider  and  marksman 

selfless,  courageous 

Have  the  students  compare  and  discuss  their  lists  in 
small  groups  and  decide  which  of  the  sheriff's 
qualifications  a  trouble-shooting  baker  is  expected  to 
have,  as  indicated  by  the  term. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  60 

•  What  a  disaster  that  would  be! 

Page  61 

•  All  the  sugar  in  the  dough  is  used  up,  and  it  runs  out  of 
gas  before  the  loaves  get  to  the  oven. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Draw  attention  to  the  word  disaster.  Have  the  students 
list  types  of  disasters  involving  nature.  Elicit  forest  fire, 
earthquake,  volcanic  eruption,  flood,  tornado,  hurricane 
etc.  Have  them  determine  whether  this  type  of  disaster 
is  inferred  in  the  sentence  by  thinking  about  the 
contextual  sense  of  this  word.  Elicit  synonyms  which 
parallel  the  sense  illustrated  in  the  sentence  such  as  bad 
luck,  misfortune,  calamity.  Have  the  students 
paraphrase  the  original  sentence  and  verify  their 
contextual  accuracy.  Elicit  other  examples  of  disasters 
in  the  sense  such  as  losing  a  job,  misplacing  a  winning 
lottery  ticket  etc. 

For  "runs  out  of  gas’ '  have  the  students  read  the 
sentences  at  the  top  of  page  61  of  their  text.  Does  the 
use  of  the  word  "gas"  refer  to  the  usual  connotation 
-  fuel?  What  is  the  fuel  which  causes  the  dough  to  be 
risen  or  "moved.  ’  ’  Is  the  sense  the  same?  Have  the 
students  think  of  other  sentences  and  their  meanings 
such  as  "The  marathon  runner  ran  out  of  gas,"  "The 
convertible  ran  out  of  gas,"  and  "Won't  you  stop  talking 
until  you  run  out  of  gas?" 

Page  61 

•  The  use  of  water  that  is  too  warm  may  cause  the 
yeasted  dough  to  ferment  too  rapidly. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  this  underlined 
word  use  this  strategy. 

The  word  1 ' ferment’ '  is  a  special  chemical  term  which 
describes  the  process  which  occurs  when  air  pockets 
are  produced  in  a  substance  through  bacterial  action 
thereby  increasing  the  volume  of  the  original  substance. 
Discuss  this  process.  Have  the  students  think  of  other 
instances  in  which  fermentation  would  take  place.  Elicit 
the  manufacturing  of  wine,  etc.  Elicit  other  words  which 
describe  whole  processes  such  as  photosynthesis, 
combustion,  etc.  which  are  subject  oriented  words. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  bake  different  kinds  of  bread  at 
home  and  take  notes  on  their  procedures  and 
observations.  Ask  them  to  bring  samples  to  class. 

Initiate  a  discussion  in  which  the  students  can  compare 
sample  products,  procedures,  observations  and  results. 
They  may  wish  to  work  in  pairs  for  this  activity. 

•  Arrange  a  tour  of  a  commercial  bakery.  Develop  a  list  of 
research  questions  in  advance.  For  example,  what  kind 
of  flour  is  used?  Does  the  type  make  a  difference?  What 
imported  ingredients  or  machines  are  used?  What 
additives  and  preservatives  are  needed? 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  letters  to  the  Canadian  Gram 
Commission,  the  federal  and  provincial  Ministers  of 
Agriculture,  and  the  Association  of  Canadian  Wheat 
Growers  to  find  out  what  kinds  of  wheat  are  grown  in 
Canada,  how  much  is  consumed  here,  how  much  is 
exported,  and  whether  exports  are  likely  to  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  following  year.  Discussion  of  the  replies 
received  might  include  a  comparison  of  the  length  of 
time  between  receipt  of  the  letters  and  the  responses, 
the  length,  structure  and  clarity  of  the  responses,  and 
the  information  contained  in  each.  An  alternative  would 
be  address  letters  and  questions  to  Bill  Blaschuk  or  his 
current  counterpart. 

•  Have  the  students  write  stories  about 
a  baker  whose  bread  wouldn’t  rise 

a  baker  whose  bread  wouldn’t  stop  rising 
a  farmer  whose  tractor  talks  to  him 
a  trouble-shooting  mechanic 
What  title  will  they  choose  to  suggest  the  mam  idea 
without  telling  too  much  about  the  story? 
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3.  Dagwood  Cartoon /62 


Starting  Points 

Begin  by  asking  students  to  describe  the  biggest, 
tastiest,  most  unusual  snack  they  ever  created,  and 
whether  they  thought  it  worthy  of  a  special  name.  Then 
have  them  look  at  the  cartoon  and  try  to  infer  the 
meaning  of  the  expression  "Dagwood  sandwich."  To 
highlight  the  connotations  of  artistry  and  individualism, 
have  the  students  form  small  groups  to  formulate  recipes 
for  sandwiches  made  up  of  each  group  member’s 
favorite  ingredient.  Ask  a  delegate  from  each  group  to 
read  the  recipe  aloud. 


Talking  Points 

•  By  combining  everyone’s  favorite  ingredient  in  one 
sandwich,  have  you  created  a  snack  that  appeals  to 
everyone  in  your  group?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  failure 
to  please  all  can  be  accounted  for  by  incompatible  tastes 
and  uncomplimentary  foods.) 

•  If  Dagwood’ s  wife  had  participated  in  creating  the 
famous  sandwich,  using  ingredients  that  appealed  to 
her,  could  the  result  still  be  called  a  Dagwood?  (If  it 
were,  the  meaning  would  be  different;  a  "Dagwood 
sandwich"  is  one  that  expresses  the  personality  of  its 
maker.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  Dagwood  is  snacking  in  his  sleep? 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  locate  recipes  whose  titles  contain 
names,  for  example,  Crepes  Suzette,  Eggs  Benedict, 
Grandma's  Chocolate  Cake.  Discuss  the  recipes,  asking 
students  to  describe  how  the  name  in  each  title 
influences  their  expectations  about  how  the  meal  will 
taste.  Ask  them  to  imagine  and  describe  the  person 
named  in  each  recipe.  For  example,  would  Suzette 
suggest  a  farm  girl,  a  minister's  wife  or  a  rich  family’s 
live-in  cook?  Why? 

Drama 

•  Locate  Dagwood  comic  books  or  strips.  Divide  the 
class  into  groups  and  have  them  use  the  material  to  put 
on  plays  for  the  class.  Compare  the  different 
characterizations  for  Dagwood  and  Blondie.  Have  the 
actors  try  to  define  what  aspects  of  the  cartoons 
influenced  their  portrayals. 
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4.  Far  Out  Food  Facts  /63 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

These  assembled  facts  provide  students  with  an 
interesting  and  enjoyable  vehicle  for  discovering 
implicit  unifying  ideas  through  deductive  reasoning. 
Earlier  the  students  talked  about  sandwiches  they 
created  themselves.  It  may  be  useful  to  discuss  recipes 
briefly  in  the  context  of  invention.  Family  members  may 
have  invented  particular  specialties,  known  only  by  the 
family.  The  Earl  of  Sandwich  can  be  woven  into  the 
theme,  as  well  as  the  temperamental,  fairy  tale  king 
whose  tantrums  resulted  in  the  hot  fudge  sundae.  Have 
the  students  read  the  selection  to  find  out  about  some 
other  food  inventions. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  food  fact  surprised  you  most?  Why?  (Answers 
will  vary,  but  many  students  will  be  curious  about  the 
sausage.) 

•  The  sausage  is  very  nearly  a  whole  kilometre  long. 
What  is  the  distance  between  the  school  and  your 
house?  How  long  do  you  think  it  would  take  this  class  to 
eat  that  much  sausage? 

•  What  do  you  think  was  the  reason  for  the  creation  of 
the  giant  sausage? 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  63  of  the  student  text. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Alert  the  librarian  in  advance  and  have  the  students 
find  information  and  pictures  that  tell  what  the  "Fury” 
must  have  been  like,  how  long  the  passage  from 
England  would  have  taken,  how  many  people  might 
have  been  on  board,  what  quantity  and  form  of  food 
would  be  typical,  and  so  on. 

Drama 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  create  and 
perform  a  television  commercial  that  makes  use  of  one  of 
these  expressions: 

the  sweetest  idea  of  the  century 
chocolate  laced  with  nuts 
use  as  an  energizer 

One  group  might  be  assigned  "sweetest  idea”  another 
"energizer,”  and  so  on.  This  will  require  the  students  to 
choose  a  suitable  product  and  approach  in  keeping  with 
the  tone  implied. 
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5.  Food  From  The  Forest  /64 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

In  this  story  excerpt,  the  attitudes  of  Indians  toward 
their  environment  are  contrasted  with  those  of 
newcomers  educated  in  a  European  culture.  Again  the 
focus  is  food,  this  time  on  the  problem  of  food  gathering 
in  a  pioneer  setting.  To  prepare  the  students  for  the 
reading,  ask  them  to  imagine  themselves  as  a  group  of 
pioneers  lost  for  a  whole  winter  in  a  forest.  Have  them 
describe  what  they  would  do  to  feed  and  clothe 
themselves,  and  keep  warm.  Do  they  think  they  would 
survive?  After  discussion,  ask  the  students  to  consider 
the  introductory  question,  then  read  through  the  story 
silently,  stopping  to  reflect  on  the  marginal  note. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  did  the  LaRace  twins  learn  from  Mary?  (how  to 
find  certain  foods  in  the  forest) 

•  Do  you  think  that  the  knowledge  Mary  gave  to  the 
twins  would  help  them  to  survive  in  a  forest  in  British 
Columbia  or  in  the  Northwest  Territories,  where 
life-forms  might  be  quite  different  than  in  the  forests 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  River?  If  they  could  find  bulbs 
beneath  the  ground  that  were  different  than  the 
potatoes  in  the  story,  would  it  be  wise  to  eat  them? 
Would  you7 

How  could  you  find  out  if  the  bulbs  were  safe  to  eat? 
(Answers  will  vary.  Encourage  creative  thinking:  some 
children  may  suggest  observing  what  the  animals  eat,  if 
any  animals  are  present;  others  may  suggest  cooking 
the  bulb  to  find  out  if  it  smells  good,  then  eating  a  tiny 
amount  to  see  how  their  bodies  respond;  some  may 
suggest  seeking  the  help  of  a  Native.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  71  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is: 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  lead  to 
characterization 


•  Ask  students  to  decide  who  the  mam  character  is.  Then 
briefly  discuss  with  them  how  they  would  describe 
Mary.  Then  have  them  recall  what  they  can  of  her 
actions.  List  these  as  they  are  given.  Then  have  the 
students  skim  the  selection  again  for  actions  they 
missed.  When  the  list  is  complete  discuss  with  the 
students  what  they  think  each  of  Mary's  actions  reveals 
about  her  as  a  person.  To  extend  this  activity  have 
students  group  as  many  actions  as  they  can  under  one 
characteristic.  Have  them  try  to  develop  broad 
characteristic  classifications  such  as  generous, 
confident,  etc.  Then  discuss  with  them  other  people 
they  know  who  have  some  of  Mary’s  characteristics  and 
why  they  think  so. 

Vocabulary 
Page  68 

•  She  added  a  little  salt,  mixed  a  few  drops  of  eel  oil  and 
dropped  the  stuff  by  the  spoonful  onto  a  hot  spider  on 
the  fire. 

Page  69 

•  Her  Delaware  training  now  stood  her  in  good  stead,  for 
she  kept  a  blank  face,  showing  none  of  this  uncertainty. 
Page  70 

•  ‘  Touche,  ’  ’  said  Pierre,  '  ‘You  win.  ’  ’ 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  read  each  sentence  and  have  them 
think  of  what  happened  before  in  the  story.  Using 
contextual  clues,  have  them  acquire  meaning  for  those 
words.  For  "onto  a  hot  spider,"  what  was  Mary  doing? 
Elicit  that  she  was  cooking.  The  subsequent  sentence 
tells  that  "she  put  a  lid  on  it.  ’  ’  Have  the  students  think  of 
words  which  could  fit  this  category.  For  "in  good 
stead,"  how  did  Mary  feel  about  her  abilities?  Elicit 
confident,  well-prepared.  How  did  that  affect  Mary’s 
attitude  about  her  capabilities?  Can  they  think  of  a 
synonymous  phrase  which  would  fit  this  sentence.  Elicit 
examples  such  as  "made  her  feel  confident,"  "made  her 
feel  fully  prepared  for  what  lay  ahead"  etc.  Finally,  have 
the  students  use  this  phrase  in  personal  sentences  to 
illustrate  the  concept  of  accrued  confidence. 
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For  "Touche’’  have  the  students  review  the  situation 
between  Mary  and  the  twins  and  the  statement  "you 
win." 

Page  69 

•  Pierre  and  Celeste  looked  on  with  thinly  veiled 
amusement,  not  bothering  to  help  her. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  read  the  sentence  and  ask  them  to 
decide  how  Pierre  and  Celeste  were  feeling  at  this  time. 
What  does  the  word  "amusement"  suggest?  "veiled 
amusement?"  When  would  the  students  look  at 
something  with  "veiled  amusement?"  Elicit  examples 
such  as  accidents  which  are  funny  because  of  the 
situation,  but  ones  in  which  laughing  would  be  internal 
such  as  when  a  bride  slips  on  a  banana  peel  at  her 
wedding.  How  are  the  lips  pursed  when  they  are  "thin, '  ’ 
what  emotion  is  being  shouted  with  quiet  body 
language?  Elicit  "disgust,"  "being  fed  up,"  "abhorred 
by  the  situation."  Now,  using  all  their  clues,  have  the 
students  create  parallel  expressions  to  illustrate 
frustration.  Discuss  "thinly  veiled  answer,"  "held  her 
mouth  in  a  thin  line , "  "  give  a  veiled  response , "  "  spoke 
a  veiled  congratulations,"  "walked  the  thin  line  again.” 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  interview  a  local  doctor  about  new 
medicines  made  from  plants  and  herbs,  used  for 
centuries  in  folk  remedies  and  by  Indians.  Have  them 
report  their  findings  to  the  class. 

Research 

•  Arrange  a  class  trip  to  the  museum  to  investigate 
Indian  life  and  culture.  If  printed  matter  is  available  from 
the  museum,  bring  it  back  to  class  for  the  reading 
centre. 

•  Have  the  students  look  up  Gnadenhutten , 

Walam-Olum  and  Delaware  in  various  encyclopedias 
and  write  a  precis  of  the  information,  to  be  shared 
during  a  class  discussion. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  71  of  the  student  text. 
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6.  All  In  a  Day’s  Work /72 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

To  prepare  the  students  for  the  reading,  have  them 
suggest  a  menu  for  a  meal  for  the  entire  class.  Discuss 
the  meal's  preparation:  the  work  involved  in  gathering 
the  food,  setting  the  tables,  the  equipment  needed,  the 
cleaning-up  task  and  so  on.  Elicit  from  the  students  all 
the  work  by  farmers,  suppliers,  packagers,  warehouse 
workers,  transport  workers  etc.,  implied  by  the  menu 
and  the  cleaning  tasks.  Then  have  the  students  discuss 
the  introductory  comment  in  their  books  and  read  to 
discover  why  this  was  true. 


Talking  Points 

•  Allow  time  for  spontaneous  reactions  to  the  time  and 
work  involved  in  feeding  the  threshing  gang.  Some 
students  will  not  know  what  threshing  is,  and  will  need 
an  explanation.  This  might  be  accomplished  by  having  a 
student  read  an  encyclopedia  entry,  or  two  or  three 
descriptive  paragraphs  from  a  book  brought  to  class  in 
advance. 

•  Do  you  think  it  would  be  harder  or  easier  to  prepare  a 
banquet  for  the  class  than  to  feed  a  threshing  crew? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  many  inferences  can  be 
drawn  from  the  reading:  the  lack  of  work-saving 
equipment,  the  problem  of  weather,  the  other  chores 
and  the  children  underfoot,  the  absence  of  a 
supermarket  and  so  on.) 

•  Try  to  imagine  a  scene  at  breakfast  during  threshing 
time.  What  things  might  occur  to  make  the  women 
irritable  in  their  exhausted  state? 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  73  of  the  student 
text.  What  would  happen  if  the  woman  became  ill  during 
threshing  time? 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  draw  pictures  of  a  pioneer  family 
kitchen  at  6:00  A. M.,  10:00  A.M.,  4:30  P.M.,  11:00  P.M. 
Suggest  that  the  pictures  be  drawn  side  by  side  to  show 
the  progression  of  the  day's  work,  and  that  captions  be 
provided. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  form  groups.  Assign  each  group  a  role 
on  the  farm  described  in  the  selection.  Each  group 
should  write  a  diary  entry  for  the  day  from  the  assigned 
point  of  view.  This  will  require  quite  a  lot  of  inference 
and  some  research.  Roles  to  consider  are:  Wife,  Child, 
Farmer,  Threshing-machine  Owner  and  Operator,  Crew 
Member. 

•  Have  the  students  write  to  the  major  farm  implements 
dealers  requesting  information  and  pictures  describing 
the  development  of  harvesters. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  find  pictures  and  descriptions  of 
threshing  machines  in  the  library,  in  preparation  for  a 
discussion  of  what  early  threshing  machines  were  like 
compared  to  modern  machines  used  to  harvest  grams. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Arrange  for  a  speaker  from  a  farm-women's 
organization  to  speak  to  the  class  on  farm  life  in  the 
1890s  and  in  the  1980s,  with  special  emphasis  on  the 
role  of  the  women.  With  the  participation  of  the  class, 
develop  a  list  of  questions  to  send  to  the  speaker  in 
advance  so  that  she  can  prepare  her  talk.  If  a  speaker  is 
not  available,  the  organization  will  probably  be  pleased 
to  supply  written  information,  which  could  be  read  to 
the  class  aloud. 
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7.  Food  without  Flavor/ 74* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

The  protagonist  in  this  excerpt  responds  with  suspicion 
to  the  food  she  is  offered  because  she  fears  it  is  being 
used  as  a  method  of  coercion.  To  prepare  the  students 
for  the  inferences  they  will  need  to  interpret  and 
conjecture  creatively,  discuss  household  duties  they  are 
expected  to  perform  and  the  incentives  they  are  offered 
to  offset  the  unpleasantness  of  the  tasks.  Is  some 
favorite  food  often  used  to  motivate  good  behavior?  Do 
the  students  themselves  sometimes  use  candy  or  a  big 
slice  of  pizza  to  entice  a  brother  or  sister  to  do 
something  they  should  have  done  themselves?  How  do 
the  students  react  when  they  know  they  are  being 
bribed?  How  do  their  brothers  and  sisters  react?  Shift 
the  discussion  to  family  organization  on  another  planet, 
one  whose  environment  is  barren  compared  to  Earth.  Is 
it  likely  that  food  would  still  be  an  appropriate  bribe  for 
performing  unpleasant,  space-age  tasks?  Have  the 
students  listen  to  the  story  to  find  out  how  one  author 
thinks  food  will  be  affected  and  used  on  another  planet. 
Before  reading  the  story  aloud,  give  the  following  brief 
description  of  the  plot  development  thus  far: 

Meg,  Calvin  and  Charles  Wallace  have  been 
transported  to  Camazotz  (play  on  Camelot)  on  the 
planet  Uriel  to  rescue  their  missing  father,  a  scientist 
who  is  being  held  prisoner  by  the  planet’s  central 
mind  controller.  This  being  refuses  to  release  the 
father  unless  he  is  allowed  to  enter  Charles’  mind  with 
his  own  and  reveal  his  (the  mind  controller’s)  true 
identity.  Discuss  with  students  the  concept  of  direct 
mind-to-mind  communication.  Explore  what  they 
think  this  would  feel  like.  In  this  context  explain  the 
meaning  of  the  words  '  ‘neurological  system”  and 
"neurons.”  As  the  story  opens,  Meg,  who  distrusts 
the  mind  controller,  has  just  knocked  Charles  to  the 
floor  to  get  him  out  of  range  of  the  alien  being’s 
powerful  and  mysterious  gaze. 


*  Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  unfamiliar  content  and  the  multi-syllable 
words  it  contains.  The  strategies  in  Starting  Points  and  Skill  Points 
should  help  these  students  to  gam  the  meaning.  For  further  strategies 
see  Vocabulary. 


Talking  Points 

•  How  does  the  mind  controller  communicate  with  Meg 
and  her  brothers?  (directly,  through  thought  waves) 

•  What  kinds  of  waves  do  humans  use  to  communicate 
with  each  other?  (sound  waves;  light  waves,  sometimes 
called  electromagnetic  radiation.  Exploit  the  students’ 
background  experience  of  science  and  science  fiction  to 
briefly  discuss  sound  and  light  in  terms  of  energy  and 
energy  conversion,  the  speed  of  sound  and  light,  and  so 
forth.  Would  a  thought  wave  be  faster  than  a  sound  or 
light  wave?) 

•  Can  food  be  used  to  communicate?  (yes,  to  show 
intentions) 

•  What  does  Meg  think  might  happen  to  Charles  if  he 
lets  the  mind  controller  take  charge  of  his  mind?  (His 
brain  might  explode;  he  might  lose  his  personality  and 
become  an  alien  with  no  will  of  his  own.) 

•  What  do  you  think  the  mind  controller’s  reason  for 
wanting  Charles  to  know  his  true  identity  might  be? 
(Answers  will  vary;  encourage  imaginative  speculation.) 

•  If  we  discover  beings  on  another  planet  in  the  future, 
do  you  think  they  will  be  good  or  bad7  How  will  we 
know?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  do  you  think  will  happen  next?  (Encourage 
speculation.) 

•  Write  the  major  hypotheses  on  the  board  and  poll  the 
students  to  see  which  idea  seems  most  likely  and  most 
appealing. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story 
excerpt  is: 


gam  understanding  of  details  that  lead  to 
characterization 


•  Ask  the  students  whether,  like  Meg,  they  would  have 
refused  the  food  provided  by  the  mind  controller  and 
why.  Have  them  recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion 
about  their  own  experiences  in  using  tasty  foods  to 
influence  others.  Does  Meg  suspect  the  food  because  of 
her  own  past  experiences? 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  story  for  adjectives  and 
phrases  that  describe  or  imply  Meg’s  personality.  List 
these  on  the  board.  For  example: 

she  scowled ...  in  sullen  fury’  ’ 
she  was  “churned  up  and  angry”  and  “wouldn’t 
trust”  the  food 

she  replied  with  “the  dogged  tenacity  that  had  so 
often  caused  her  trouble” 

she  “snatched  the  plate  and  threw  it  on  the  floor .  .  . 
and  cried .  .  . shrilly  'No1  No!  No!’” 

Have  several  students  sum  up  the  evidence  and 
describe  Meg’s  character. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  reread  closely  all  the  mind 
controller’s  direct  statements.  Then  have  them  listen 
while  you  read  these  passages  of  dialogue  aloud  in  the 
amused,  urbane  and  forthright  tone  indicated  by  the 
text.  Ask  the  students  to  agree  or  disagree  with  your 
performance  on  the  basis  of  textual  evidence.  What 
particular  statements  indicate  that  the  character  is 
truthful?  untruthful?  primitive  ?  civilized? 

•  Focus  attention  on  the  issue  of  food.  Ask  the  students 
to  imagine  themselves  in  the  role  of  the  mind  controller. 
Would  they  starve  the  children  into  submission?  Would 
they  use  their  powers  to  make  the  food  seem  appealing? 
Would  they  lie  about  its  being  synthetic  and 
unappetizing?  Would  they  force  a  nutritious  tablet  down 
the  children’s  throats  with  the  help  of  the  obedient 
space  people?  Elicit  imputed  motives  for  each  answer. 

•  Have  the  students  form  small  groups  to  discuss  a 
plausible  next-action  sequence.  After  five  minutes,  have 
a  member  from  each  group  describe  the  imagined 
sequence  and  tell  what  makes  it  believable.  Compare 
these  ideas  with  those  recorded  during  the  Talking 


Points  discussion.  If  changes  are  evident,  invite  the 
students  to  express  reasons  for  supporting  a  new 
hypothesis. 

Vocabulary 
Page  74 

•  She  scowled  down  at  the  ground  in  sullen  fury. 

Page  75 

•  The  boys  I  find  not  nearly  so  diverting. 

Page  76 

•  But  Meg,  with  the  dogged  tenacity  that  had  so  often 
caused  her  trouble,  continued. 

Page  80 

• '  'Why  are  you  being  so  belligerent  and 
uncooperative?' 1 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  analyse  the  words  in  context,  and 
then  paraphrase  each  sentence. 

For  "sullen  fury „  ’  ’  refer  to  the  preceding  sentences. 

What  mood  was  evident?  Have  students  identify  the 
words  that  created  this  mood.  Elicit  “menace  to  the 
words,”  “not  pleased,”  “lose  patience,”  “if  you  have 
the  slightest  desire,"  "cooperate.”  In  this  context,  have 
the  students  determine  how  Meg  would  react.  Then 
have  them  paraphrase  the  words  in  the  sentence  to 
determine  the  body  language  Meg  would  illustrate  if  she 
were  sullen.  Elicit  unsociable,  gloomy,  repressed  anger, 
hostile,  surly.  Similarly  elicit  these  words  for  fury  - 
wrath,  rage,  anger.  Extend  this  discussion  of  body 
language  peculiar  to  humans  and  other  animals  the 
students  have  observed. 

For  “nearly  so  diverting,”  have  students  examine  the 
sentences  preceding  this  one  in  the  paragraph.  Have 
them  discuss  how  the  mind  controller  feels  about  Meg 
and  develop  a  meaning  for  "diverting. 
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For  "dogged  tenacity,”  treat  the  words  separately.  If  a 
person  is  "dogged,"  that  person  behaves  as  a  persistent 
dog  would  in  pursuing  a  goal.  What  words  could 
describe  a  person  who  is  "dogged?"  Elicit  determined, 
persistent,  unshakable.  Similarly,  "tenacity,”  which 
derives  from  the  French  verb,  temr  (to  hold),  means  to 
hold  fast,  be  persistent,  be  determined. 

By  juxtaposing  two  synonymous  words,  what  has  the 
author  said  about  Meg?  Elicit  that  Meg  is  always 
illustrating  her  independence  and  might  have  a  "chip 
on  her  shoulder."  Can  students  create  other  emphatic 
expressions  by  juxtaposing  two  synonymous  terms? 

For  "belligerent  and  uncooperative,"  discuss  these 
words  with  respect  to  the  whole  story.  Have  students 
determine  how  Meg  illustrated  this  behavior  by  citing 
passages  which  describe  this  attitude. 

Page  78 

« To  come  in  to  me  is  the  last  difficult  decision  you  need 
ever  make. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  this  sentence,  use 
this  strategy. 

Begin  a  class  discussion  about  why  this  is  so  appealing. 
What  decisions  do  the  students  put  off  because 
something  stops  them  inside?  What  is  a  conscience? 
Does  their  conscience  make  them  weigh  their  problems 
more  as  they  get  older?  Discuss  their  behavioral 
changes  as  they  grow  up  and  mature. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Generate  a  brief  discussion  about  the  character  traits 
that  the  children's  father  might  have,  based  on  what  we 
can  infer  about  him  from  the  text  and  the  character 
traits  of  his  children.  Have  the  students  form  groups  and 
write  a  scene  in  which  the  children  finally  find  their 
father.  Set  the  proviso  that  the  scene  must  involve  food, 
and  that  the  food  or  the  way  it.  is  eaten  should  tell  the 
reader  something  about  each  personality  in  the  scene. 

Drama 

•  Assign  a  scene  of  the  excerpt  to  each  of  several 
groups.  Each  group  performs  the  scene  for  the  class, 
reproducing  the  actions  and  tone  appropriate  for  each 
character  rather  than  an  exact  replica  of  the  dialogue  in 
the  text.  After  each  performance,  have  the  audience 
question  the  actors  about  their  characterizations. 

•  Have  the  groups  perform  the  scene  they  have  written 
(see  suggestion  under  Writing,  above).  Discuss  each 
from  the  point  of  view  of  characterization. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Enlist  the  cooperation  of  colleagues  on  the  staff  and 
older  students  or  a  local  theatre  group  to  tape  a 
performance  of  the  excerpt  along  with  the  next  critical 
scene  from  A  Wrinkle  in  Time  by  Madeleine  L’Engle, 
from  which  the  excerpt  was  taken.  Have  the  students 
listen  to  and  discuss  the  performance  in  terms  of  their 
previously  expressed  hypotheses  of  character  and  plot. 

Research 

•  Alert  the  librarian  in  advance,  and  have  the  students 
find  out  what  foods  were  eaten  by  astronauts  on  recent 
space  missions.  If  possible,  have  them  bring  in  and  read 
aloud  passages  in  which  the  astronauts  describe  the 
food. 

•  Assign  a  task  force  to  investigate  what  scientists 
predict  about  food  sources  and  methods  of  preparation 
for  the  future.  The  information  might  be  gathered  from 
textbooks  or  from  science  fiction  stories  written  by 
scientists.  Have  them  report  their  findings  informally  in 
a  class  discussion. 

Extended  Reading 

•  Have  the  students  read  A  Wrinkle  in  Time  by 
Madeleine  L' Engle.  Discuss  the  plot  development  in 
terms  of  the  students'  expectations,  created  by  the 
excerpt  in  their  texts.  (To  do,  page  80,  student  text) 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Plan  a  food  fair.  Each  class  member  or  a  small  group 
can  provide  an  ethnic  delicacy,  along  with  a  brief 
written  description  of  the  ingredients  used  and  their 
points  of  origin.  Assign  one  group  the  task  of  locating 
and  preparing  a  Canadian  Indian  recipe,  another  the 
task  of  preparing  a  recipe  that  reflects  pioneer  life,  along 
with  a  description  of  how  the  ingredients  would  have 
been  obtained  by  a  pioneer  woman.  One  group  can  be 
asked  to  provide  samples  of  food  suitable  for  a  space 
mission.  Invite  other  classes  to  attend  the  food  fair  to 
sample  or  buy  the  foods. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  "Summary  Activity"  focusses  on  nutrition.  Have 
students  use  the  Canada  Food  Guide  or  other  nutrition 
and  diet  plans  (Weight  Watchers,  Weight  Loss  Clinic)  to 
complete  comparison  charts  on  nutrition  and  safe 
weight  loss.  The  chart  on  page  81  is  a  good  model. 
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If  Once  You 
Have  Slept  on 
an  Island 


OVERVIEW 

In  reality,  as  in  our  imaginations,  islands  are  very  special 
places  -  places  in  which  nature  and  human  beings  are 
related  in  ways  that  evoke  distinctive  and  richly 
contrasting  ideas  and  moods.  This  unit  focusses  on  some 
of  the  reasons  for  the  unique  position  that  islands 
occupy  in  our  culture. 

In  "An  Island  Is  Born,"  page  94,  the  students  are  given  a 
factual  account  of  the  volcanic  formation  of  Surtsey,  a 
new  island  off  the  coast  of  Iceland,  and  of  the 
excitement  this  unusual  geological  event  created  among 
scientists.  This  natural  marvel  is  contrasted  with  the 
engineering  marvel  of  Ontario  Place,  whose  creation  and 
recreational  features  are  described  in  "Ontario  Plays," 
page  104.  The  culture  of  settled  island-dwellers  is 
explored  in  "Canada’s  Island  Province,"  page  99,  while 
the  delightful  humorous  poem  "The  Old  Sailor,"  page 
108,  and  the  suspenseful  historical-fiction  excerpt  "The 
Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins, '  ’  page  84,  present 
contrasting  literary  treatments  of  the  classic  situation  of 
being  alone  on  an  island.  The  poem  "Islands  in  Boston 
Harbor,"  page  98,  presents  another  view  of  islands. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  conversation  and  narrative 

•  using  a  variety  of  sentence  patterns 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of 

"island"  words 

•  keeping  a  personal  diary 

•  keeping  a  log 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of 

place  names 

•  using  capitalization 

•  understanding  regional  dialects  of 

English 

•  using  common  and  proper  nouns  and 

noun  signals 

•  selecting  report  topics  and  questions 


'Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  stories  related  to  the 

theme 

—  fiction: 

Emma’s  Island  p.  37 
Storm  Island  p.  38 
Treasure  Island  p  48 

—  poetry: 

If  Once  You  Have  Slept  on  an 
Island  p.  36 

—  non-fiction: 

diary  entries  p.  45 
Growing  Up  Isolated  p.  46 
ship’s  log  p.  47 
news  article  p.  49 
At  Home  in  the  Woods  p.  51 

—  songs: 

Island  in  the  Sun  p.  37 

•  developing  writing  skills 

—  using  capitalization  p.  58,  p.  54 

—  identifying  and  using  nouns  and 

noun  signals  p.  59,  p.  55 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  47,  p.  48,  p.  57,  p.  61 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 
exploring  symbolism  p.  47 
describing  the  central  mood  p.  48 
recording  a  story  verbatim  p.  50 
discussing  oral  and  written  narrative 
p.  50 

discussing  the  effective  use  of 
parallelism  p.  51 

discussing  vocabulary  p.  53,  p.  55 
discussing  personification  p.  53 
discussing  old  sea  logs  p.  54 
conductmg  oral  history  interviews 

p.  50,  p.  57 

discussing  dialects  p.  58,  p.  55 
presenting  an  oral  report  p.  57 

Writing 

writing  paragraphs  p.  54,  p.  60 
writing  the  story  outline  of  a  play 

p.  47 

writing  story  endings  p.  48 
writing  poetry  p.  48 
writing  a  book  report  p.  48 
writing  a  short  story  p.  50,  p.  55 
keeping  a  diary  or  log  p.  53,  p.  54 
p.  44 

•  making  a  log  p.  53,  p.  54,  p.  55 

Research 

•  researching  how  storms  form  p.  50 

•  researching  kinds  of  islands  p.  52 

•  planning  an  island  field  trip  p.  60 

•  researching  early  island  settlements 

p.  60 

•  researching  the  word  history  of  place 

names  p  53 

Drama 

•  role-playing  a  radio  mterview  p.  48 

•  dramatizing  for  T.  V.  or  films  p.  49 

Art 

•  drawing  a  map  of  Storm  Island  p.  55 
Reading 

•  reading  about  islands  p.  47 
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If  Once  You  Have  Slept 
on  an  Island 


Focus: 

exploring  the  unique  meaning  of  islands 

Topics: 

•  island  formation  •  inhabitants  •  culture  •  isolation  •  livelihood 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  appreciate  and  understand  elements 

of  the  author’s  craft  — mood,  tone 

•  locate  specific  information  by 

reading  to  find  supporting  details 

•  reconstruct  information  by 

recording/organizing  in  lists  and 
pictographs 

•  gain  literal  and  inferential 

comprehension  of  sequence  of 
events 


Experiences 

•  relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 

the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 

•  setting  a  purpose  for  reading 

•  reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins  p.  84 

—  poetry: 

Islands  in  Boston  Harbor  p.  98 
The  Old  Sailor  p.  108 
-non-fiction: 

An  Island  Is  Born  p.  94 
Canada's  Island  Province  p  99 
Ontario  Plays  p.  104 

•  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 

the  selection  (TALKING  POINTS) 

•  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

•  developing  a  skill  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  69,  p.  77,  p  93 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 
discussing  color  and  mood  p.  73 
listening  to  music  from  the 
Mantimes  p.  79 

taping  greetings  to  island  students 

p.  79 

listening  to  choral  reading  p.  83 
Writing 

writing  story  episodes  p.  73 
wntmg  an  eye-witness  account  p.  75 
writing  letters  p.  79,  p.  82 
writing  poetry  p.  83,  p.  77 
writing  a  story  p.  77 

Research 

researching  the  eruption  of  Mt,  St 
Helenes  p.  75 

researching  the  ownership  of 
Canada's  farm  lands  p.  79 
researching  life  on  Canada's  islands 

p.  79 

researching  the  potato  as  a  food 
staple  p.  79 

preparing  a  bibliography  p.  77 
Art 

illustrating  scenes  p.  73 
illustrating  a  personified  expression 

p.  75 

serializing  Surtsey's  development 

p.  75 

creating  a  travel  poster  p.  97 
making  mobiles  of  fish  and  shellfish 

p.  79 

illustrating  a  poster  for  Ontario  Place 

p.  82 

illustrating  a  poem  p.  77 
Reading 

■  reading  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins 
by  Scott  O'Dell  p  93 
reading  Treasure  Island  by  Robert 
Louis  Stevenson  p.  77 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Appreciating  the  Choice 

•  appreciate  and 

of  Language 

understand  elements  of 

the  author  s  craft  — mood, 

tone 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  locate  specific 
information  by  reading  to 
find  supporting  details 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  recording/organizing  in 
lists  and  pictographs 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  gain  literal  and 

and  Structure 

inferential  comprehension 

of  sequence  of  events 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Begin  by  discussing  the  illustration  on  page  82  of  the 
text,  and  the  title  of  the  unit.  What  do  the  students  like 
or  dislike  about  the  picture?  How  does  it  make  them 
feel?  Since  the  chapter  title  is  not  a  full  sentence,  what 
can  they  expect  from  the  stories  and  other  readings  that 
will  follow? 

Read  the  first  paragraph  on  page  83  aloud.  Discuss 
answers  to  the  questions  raised  and  invite  students  who 
have  lived  on  islands  or  visited  them  to  describe  their 
experiences. 

Ask  the  students  to  name  all  the  islands  they  know 
about  including  those  that  they  encountered  in  stories, 
movies,  TV  specials  and  so  on,  even  imaginary  islands. 
List  these  on  the  board. 

Have  the  students  locate  each  island  on  the  class  map 
or  globe.  In  the  case  of  fictional  islands,  they  can  use 
remembered  details  of  setting  and  narration,  and  their 
knowledge  of  geography,  to  give  the  probable  location. 
Encourage  the  students  to  speculate  freely  if  necessary 
to  describe  likely  physical  features  of  each  island  - 
vegetation,  climate,  animal  life,  food  sources, 
topography  and  so  on  -  and  the  difficulties  and/or 
pleasures  these  features  might  present  to  the 
inhabitants. 

Finish  the  reading  of  the  introduction  with  the  students. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Assign  each  group  of  four  or  five  students  a  particular 
ocean  or  sea  and  have  them  bring  in  pictures  and 
magazine  articles  about  the  islands  in  the  assigned 
regions  for  display  in  the  reading  centre.  The  students 
can  organize  the  materials  in  categories  and 
sub-categories;  for  example,  "Islands  of  the  Atlantic" 
can  be  further  divided  into  South  Atlantic  and  North 
Atlantic  islands.  The  displayed  material  can  be  used  to 
isolate  characteristic  features  of  the  islands  in  the 
various  regions  -  topography,  climate,  vegetation, 
animal  life  -  and  to  explore  the  relation  between  these 
features  and  human  societies. 

2.  As  the  students  read  the  assembled  articles  on 
islands,  have  them  note  unfamiliar  words  and  transcribe 
the  sentences  in  which  they  appear.  These  are  to  be 
submitted  to  a  pre-selected  team  of  "  wordmasters,  ’ ' 
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who  will  look  up  the  words  in  the  dictionary,  select  the 
appropriate  meaning  for  each,  then  compose  four 
sentences:  two  that  provide  different  contexts  for  the 
word,  one  that  uses  a  synonym,  and  one  that  uses  an 
antonym.  The  wordmasters  return  the  work  to  the 
students  who  originally  submitted  the  words.  The  teams 
can  change  periodically  through  the  unit. 

3.  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  make  maps  of 
islands.  Give  them  the  option  of  drawing  and  coloring 
the  maps  or  making  plaster  of  Pans  models  showing  the 
major  topographical  features.  These  may  be  displayed  in 
the  classroom. 

4.  Suggest  that  the  students  listen  to  newscasts  for 
items  that  involve  islands,  then  report  these  news  items 
to  the  class. 

5.  Read  Swiss  Family  Robinson  to  the  students,  and 
selected  passages  of  Pilgrim's  Progress  for  comparison. 
As  well,  have  as  many  as  possible  of  the  following  titles 
available  in  the  classroom  for  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Allan,  Mabel  Ester.  An  Island  in  a  Green  Sea .  Atheneum. 
1972. 

A  first-person  narrative  about  a  young  girl  living  on 
the  Outer  Hebrides  in  the  1920s. 

Gr.  6-8. 

‘Brown,  Catherine.  Davey's  Pilots  and  the  Sea  Wolves  m 
the  Bay  of  Fundy.  Petheric  Press.  1975. 

A  collection  of  tall  tales  and  sailors’  yarns  from  the  Bay 
of  Fundy. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

‘Downs,  Art.  Paddlewheels  On  the  Frontier .  Gray.  2nd 
ed.  1972. 

An  illustrated  discussion  of  the  role  of  paddlewheelers 
in  Canadian  history. 

Gr.  4-12. 

Jansson,  Tove.  The  Summer  Book .  Pantheon.  1975. 

The  story  of  a  little  girl  and  her  grandmother  who 
share  a  summer  of  experiences  on  a  remote  island  in 
the  Gulf  of  Finland. 

Gr.  4-8. 

Laycock,  George.  Islands  and  Their  Mysteries .  Four 
Winds  Press.  1977. 

Gives  information  on  island  development, 
environments  and  inhabitants. 

Gr.  6-8. 

Lyon,  Fred.  A  Week  in  Windley's  World:  Hawaii. 
Macmillan.  1970. 

A  simple  account  of  the  activities  in  the  life  of  a 
Hawaiian  child. 

Gr.  2-6. 


‘Mowat,  Farley.  The  Black  Joke.  McClelland  &  Stewart. 
1962. 

A  modern-day  pirate  story  in  which  two  young 
Newfoundlanders  try  to  save  the  schooner,  Black 
Joke. 

Gr.  3-7. 

‘Nowlan,  Alden.  Campobello:  The  Outer  Island.  Clarke 
Irwin.  1975. 

Campobello,  a  small  island  near  the  Bay  of  Fundy,  is 
the  site  of  the  world’s  only  international  park. 

Gr.  6+. 

O'Dell,  Scott.  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins.  Houghton 
Mifflin.  1960. 

Adventures  of  a  young  girl  as  only  human  survivor  on 
island  until  her  rescue. 

Gr.  6-8. 

‘Rivkin,  Ann.  Mystery  of  Disaster  Island . 
Scholastic-TAB.  1975. 

Mysterious  footprints  on  a  British  Columbia  beach  set 
the  stage  for  this  story. 

Gr.  4-7. 

‘Rolfe,  Sheila .  Amulets  and  Arrowheads .  Macmillan. 
1967. 

Tom  and  Sally  spend  the  summer  on  Vancouver  Island 
where  they  meet  new  friends  and  discover  some 
Salish  relics. 

Gr.  3-7. 

‘Sherwood,  Roland  H.  Phantom  Ship.  Lancelot.  1975. 
Stories  of  the  phantom  ship  which  sails  the 
Northumberland  Strait. 

Gr.  4-8. 

‘Staebler,  Edna.  Cape  Breton  Harbour.  McClelland  & 
Stewart.  1972. 

An  account  of  personal  experiences  during  three 
weeks  in  a  small  fishing- village. 

Gr.  5-9. 

*Toye,  William.  Cartier  Discovers  the  St.  Lawrence. 
Oxford  University  Press.  1970. 

A  description  of  Cartier’s  exploratory  voyage  of  1535 
supplemented  with  journal  excerpts  and  illustrations. 
Gr.  3-7. 

‘Walker,  Diana.  Hundred  Thousand  Dollar  Farm. 
Abelard-Schuman.  1977. 

A  farm  family  on  Prince  Edward  Island  takes  in  a 
young  Australian  traveller. 

Gr.  5-9. 

‘Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 

POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "If  Once  You  Have  Slept  on 
an  Island"  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  may  be 
integrated  as  follows: 

Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised /C 

Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  C 

Pages  36-37.  Starting  Point  Activities. 

Pages  82-83.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  36.  The  poem  "If  Once  You  Have  Slept  on  an 

Island’ 1  sets  the  tone  of  island  life  -  the  1 '  oneness ' '  with 
nature,  the  solitary  existence,  the  unity  among  the 
inhabitants,  the  solitude  -  and  is  a  good  Starting  Point  to 
introduce  the  theme. 

2.  Page  84.  Based  on  a  true  story  about  a  young  Indian 
girl  cut  off  from  her  people,  "Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins’ 
extends  the  theme  to  include  the  loneliness  and  fear 
which  an  island  setting  could  convey. 

3.  Page  37.  The  song  "Island  in  the  Sun"  and  the 
excerpt  from  "Emma's  Island"  present  contrasting 
moods.  The  former  illustrates  the  love  and  pride  which 
island  people  have  for  their  homes:  the  latter  describes  a 
small  island’s  fight  for  survival  as  it  becomes  tested  by 
the  sea's  swallowing  mists  and  forceful  breakers. 

4.  Page  94.  The  spectacular  creation  of  a  new  volcanic 
island,  Surtsey,  in  "An  Island  Is  Born"  intrigues  and 
excites  scientists  and  students  alike. 

5.  Page  38.  Through  suspense  and  intrigue,  the  excerpt 
"Storm  Island"  captures  the  unrelenting  fury  of  an 
ocean  tempest  and  the  terror  it  instills  in  the  hearts  of  an 
isolated  island  family.  In  this  context,  students  learn  to 
incorporate  conversation  into  their  narrative  writings  as 
a  literary  skill. 

6.  Page  98.  With  sharp  contrast  in  mood  and  purpose, 
the  poem  "Islands  in  Boston  Harbor"  tickles  students’ 
imaginations  with  thoughts  of  ghosts,  pirates, 
"suggestive"  silhouettes,  a  hubbub  of  wildlife  and 
delicious  freedom. 

7.  Page  44.  This  theme  is  further  extended  with  three 
diary  entries,  a  photograph,  and  a  master’s  log.  These 
extensions  charge  the  students’  curiosity  about  one 
lighthouse  family's  attempt  at  survival  amid  the  terror  of 
north  Atlantic  storms  on  their  strategic  yet  remote 
island  off  Nova  Scotia.  In  this  context  students  learn 
about  the  history  of  island  words  and  about  keeping  a 
diary,  a  comforting,  uncomplaining  diurnal  friend. 
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9.  Page  48.  This  excerpt  from  “Treasure  Island"  diverts 
from  reality  to  an  imaginative  piece  full  of  salty  sea-talk 
and  hints  of  dragons  and  treasures.  These  help  students 
to  wonder,  romanticize,  and  dare  to  be  adventuresome 
as  they  become  exposed  to  more  island  lore.  In  this 
context  students  discuss  map-reading  and  speculate 
about  a  newspaper  report  concerning  lost  treasure. 


11.  Page  50.  Even  a  remote  island  can  be  a  friend  if, 
instead  of  fighting  it,  one  decides  to  take  advantage  of 
its  numerous  offerings,  as  in  “At  Home  in  the  Woods." 


13.  Page  52.  To  recapitulate  this  theme,  the  map  of 
Newfoundland  with  its  unusual  place  names  inspires 
students  to  speculate  about  this  nomenclature,  and 
through  research,  verify  their  predictions.  In  this 
context  students  touch  the  study  of  regional  English 
dialects,  the  writing  of  reports,  and  the  re-emphasis  on 
proper  use  of  capitalization. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / C 

8.  Page  99.  Now  this  family  unit  becomes  one  integral 
part  of  an  island  community  in  “Canada's  Island 
Province."  This  article  discusses  the  objectives  of  its 
residents  to  maintain  ownership  and  self-determination, 
yet  still  cultivate  the  tourist  trade  to  help  the  economy  of 
Prince  Edward  Island. 


10.  Page  104.  Another  island  magically  intrudes  on  the 
doldrums  of  reality  in  “Ontario  Plays."  This  island  was 
created  as  a  playground  for  wonder,  mystery,  romance 
and  adventure,  and  visitors  to  Ontario  Place  become 
quickly  engulfed  in  another  world. 


12.  Page  108.  This  theme  is  continued  as  a 
delightfully-befuddled  ancient  mariner  in  “The  Old 
Sailor"  discovers  that  it  is  difficult  to  cope  when 
stranded  on  an  island. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins/ 84 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  describe  experiences  they  have  had. 
Were  they  ever  lost  in  a  park  or  other  strange  place  at 
nightfall?  Have  they  ever  been  suddenly  frightened  by 
strange  noises  when  camping?  What  would  they  have 
done  to  help  themselves  if  they  actually  had  been  lost? 
Ask  the  students  to  imagine  themselves  lost  on  an 
uninhabited  island.  What  would  they  do  first,  next,  and 
so  on? 

Read  the  title  of  the  story  aloud  and  the  introduction. 
Ask  the  students  to  predict  what  Karana's  life  is  like. 
Discuss  their  reasons  for  thinking  so.  Have  the  students 
read  the  story  to  find  out  how  Karana  plans  her  escape 
from  the  island.  Tell  them  to  stop  each  time  they 
encounter  a  marginal  note  so  that  they  can  make  new 
predictions  and  express  how  they  would  react  in  the 
same  situation. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  you  like  the  story'?  Why  or  why  not?  What  did  you 
like  or  dislike  most  about  it? 

•  Why  did  Karana  want  to  risk  death  to  get  away  from 
the  island?  (She  missed  her  people;  she  was  afraid  of  the 
dogs.)  In  your  opinion  which  of  these  reasons  was  most 
important  and  why  do  you  think  so?  (Answers  will  vary, 
but  students  may  notice  that  loneliness  is  mentioned 
more  often  than  any  other  factor.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  93  of  the  student  text. 

•  What  do  you  think  your  own  feelings,  or  mood,  would 
be  if  you  were  alone  on  the  Island  of  the  Blue  Dolphins? 
Would  they  be  exactly  the  same  as  Karana’s?  Why  or 
why  not?  (The  students  may  mention  Karana’s  relative 
lack  of  fear,  produced  by  her  culture’s  attitude  toward 
nature  and  the  training  it  has  given  her.  Her  own  most 
prevalent  feelings  are  sadness  and  loneliness.  In  the 
same  situation,  our  mam  feeling  would  probably  be  fear, 
since  we  are  not  prepared  by  our  culture  to  deal  with 
nature  so  directly,  though  we  would  experience 
loneliness  too.) 

•  What  role  did  the  dolphins  play  in  the  story?  (They 
helped  guide  Karana  safely  back  to  the  island.) 

•  What  role  do  you  think  the  dolphins  will  play  as  the 
story  continues?  Why  do  you  think  so?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  the  story  is  as 
follows : 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the 
author’s  craft  -  mood 


•  Ask  the  students  to  express  how  they  felt  when 
reading  the  story  of  Karana.  What  mood  were  they  in  by 
the  time  the  story  had  ended?  Do  they  agree  that  the 
reader  feels  some  of  Karana's  loneliness  and  sadness? 

•  Ask  the  students  to  scan  the  story  to  find  all  the  color 
words.  This  exercise  will  make  them  aware  that  only 
blue,  black  and  green  are  mentioned  directly,  and  that 
blue  is  mentioned  most  often. 

•  Discuss  the  connotations  that  the  color  blue  has  in  our 
popular  culture.  Elicit  from  the  students  that  when  we 
are  sad  and  lonely  we  say  that  we  are  blue.  This  is  a 
recognition  that  color  affects  and  expresses  our 
emotions.  To  clarify  the  point,  have  the  students 
imagine  and  express  how  they  would  feel  in  a  room  full 
of  red  things,  green  things,  brown  things  and  so  on. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  infer  the  author's  reasons  for: 

never  mentioning  the  color  of  the  sun,  the  foliage  and 

flowers,  the  fire,  the  dogs,  or  even  Karana’s  blood 

when  her  hands  began  to  bleed. 

never  describing  Karana  physically. 

not  calling  the  story  "The  Island  of  Ghalas-at,’’  which 

is  its  real  name. 

In  this  way  try  to  bring  them  to  the  recognition  that  the 
author  has  choices,  and  that,  like  a  painter,  he  wishes 
his  story  to  produce  a  certain  effect  or  feeling.  In  this 
case,  he  wants  us  to  feel  what  Karana  feels  inside.  This 
is  why  he  controls  very  carefully  what  he  tells  us  about 
the  external  look  of  things.  Color  is  a  major  tool  of  artistic 
expression  and  control. 

•  Reread  aloud  the  sequence  in  which  the  dolphins 
appear.  Why  does  the  author  mention  the  color  of  the 
dolphins'  eyes,  which,  like  the  ocean,  are  blue-green? 

Do  the  students  think  that  the  author  may  be  indicating 
that  the  dolphins  sense  Karana’s  feelings  and  are  in 
sympathy  with  her?  What  do  the  students  experience 
when  they  feel  that  others  are  in  sympathy  with  them? 
Does  this  sympathy  lessen  their  own  sadness?  Is 
Karana’s  sadness  lessened? 

•  Have  the  students  look  at  the  illustrations  in  their  text 
and  express  the  feelings  they  think  the  artist  is  trying  to 
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reproduce,  and  to  give  their  own  opinions  about 
whether  the  pictures  successfully  interpret  Karana's 
inner  feelings.  Would  they  use  color  differently,  if  they 
had  been  illustrating  the  story?  How? 

Vocabulary 
Page  91 

•  The  thought  of  turning  back  after  all  this  labor  was 
more  than  I  could  bear. 

Page  93 

•  It  made  me  happy  to  have  them  swimming  around  the 
canoe,  and  though  my  hands  had  begun  to  bleed  from 
the  chafing  of  the  paddle,  just  watching  them  made  me 
forget  the  pain. 

The  following  strategy  may  be  used  to  draw  attention  to 
word  meaning. 

Exploit  the  multiple  meanings  of  "bear”  by  having  the 
students  suggest  an  appropriate  synonym  or  expression 
to  replace  it  in  each  of  these  sentences: 

If  I  fall  from  the  boat,  the  tides  will  bear  me  to  the 
shore. 

The  bears  raided  the  garbage  dump  for  food. 

I  don't  know  how  she  bears  the  pain. 

Her  face  bears  the  marks  of  exhaustion. 

The  old  com  bears  the  emblem  of  the  king. 

For  ‘  ‘  chafing,  ’  ’  elicit  a  paraphrase.  Have  the  students 
develop  it,  inferring  what  a  paddle  does  to  your  hand  that , 
causes  it  to  bleed.  Have  them  compare  this  meaning  of 
"chafing"  with  the  following: 

By  the  time  the  taxi  arrived  I  was  chafing  at  the  bit. 

That  girl's  bad  manners  chafe  my  nerves. 

The  boy  chafed  his  hands  to  keep  them  from  freezing. 

I  bought  my  mother  a  chafing  dish  for  Christmas. 

Page  93 

•  Dolphins  are  animals  of  good  omen. 

To  gam  meaning  from  these  words  use  this  strategy. 

Ask  the  students  to  paraphrase  the  meaning  of  "omen. '  ’ 
Have  them  develop  it  from  the  context.  Elicit  examples 
of  good  and  bad  omens  that  they  may  have  experienced 
themselves,  and  that  are  part  of  the  superstitious  lore  in 
our  culture  -  black  cats,  walking  under  a  ladder, 
breaking  a  mirror  and  so  on. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  choose  a  scene  from  the  story  to 
illustrate,  using  watercolors.  Display  and  compare  the 
pictures  with  a  focus  on  mood.  Compare  the  pictures 
with  the  prose  passages  they  describe  to  see  if  nuances 
of  mood  have  been  captured. 

•  Obtain  a  reproduction  of  Picasso’s  '  The  Old  Guitarist’  ’ 
for  the  students  to  view.  .Discuss  the  relationship 
between  color,  the  inner  feelings  of  the  figure  in  the 
painting,  and  the  mood  the  picture  produces  in  the 
viewer.  Discuss  the  probable  emotional  effect  if  one  or 
more  color  contrasts  were  introduced,  and  the  choices 
Picasso  had  while  he  was  painting. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  an  episode  of  Karana’s  story 
during  her  subsequent  years  on  the  island,  or  describing 
her  return  to  her  people.  Read  several  of  the  episodes 
aloud  and  discuss  the  moods  they  create.  Have  the 
student-authors  used  color  to  help  them  achieve  an 
emotional  effect  on  the  reader?  Discuss  with  students 
what  music  they  would  use  to  enhance  the  mood  if  this 
was  performed  as  a  play. 

Reading 

•  Have  the  students  read  Scott  O'Dell’s  novel,  as 
suggested  in  the  To  do  activity  on  page  93  of  the  student 
text. 
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2.  An  Island  Is  Born/ 94* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  article  describes  the  scientific  community’s 
response  to  the  formation  and  continuing  development 
of  Surtsey,  a  new  island  in  the  coastal  waters  of  Iceland. 
Survey  the  class  to  elicit  background  knowledge  or 
speculation  on  physical  processes  that  might  produce 
islands.  During  this  discussion,  introduce  technical 
terms  such  as  eruption,  lava,  ash  (tephra),  sulphur 
dioxide,  hydrogen,  glaciers,  bacteria,  and  lichens,  and 
ensure  that  students  understand  the  meaning  of  these 
words.  Record  the  various  steps  suggested  by  the 
students  on  strips  of  paper.  Read  the  first  paragraph  of 
the  article  aloud.  Ask  why  the  author  calls  the  new 
island  ‘  ‘the  newest  child  of  nature”  and  why  he  thinks 
its  birth  will  make  a  '  'wonderful  and  interesting  story. 
Have  the  students  read  the  balance  of  the  article  silently 
to  find  out  how  the  island  was  formed,  and  whether  and 
why  the  story  is  in  fact  interesting.  Tell  them  to  stop  and 
reflect  on  the  marginal  notes  as  they  read. 


Talking  Points 

•What  particular  information  did  you  find  most 
surprising  and  interesting?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  were  the  Icelanders  amazed  by  the  underwater 
volcano?  (It  lasted  much  longer  than  any  of  the  other 
volcanoes  they  had  seen.) 

•  Why  did  the  scientists  risk  their  lives  to  go  to  the 
island  while  it  was  still  hot  and  full  of  dangerous  gases? 
(They  wanted  to  find  out  how  soon  living  things  could 
inhabit  it.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  botanists  were  thrilled  to  find 
mosses  and  lichens  (fungus-like  algae  that  grows  on 
rocks)  so  soon  after  the  explosion?  (Though  the  question 
is  difficult,  some  students  may  speculate  that  these 
plant  forms  imply  fertility,  hence  agriculture;  our 
present  resource  and  space  shortages  might  be 
overcome  by  the  formation  of  new  land  masses.) 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  97  of  the  student  text. 


'Information  to  Note: 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  this  selection 
because  of  the  technical  words  and  the  length  of  the  sentences.  After 
the  initial  reading  the  development  of  the  Skill  Points  should  ensure 
that  these  students  have  gained  meaning  from  this  selection. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


gam  literal  and  inferential  comprehension  of 
sequence  of  events 

Review  with  the  students  the  steps  of  the  process  which 
they  predicted  in  Starting  Points.  Discard  any  strips 
which  are  not  accurate  after  reading  the  article.  Then 
have  the  students  order  the  remaining  strips.  Once  this 
is  finished,  have  the  students  fill  in  the  missing  events 
by  skimming  the  article.  Were  there  steps  which 
preceded  the  first  listed  one?  Have  students  discuss  and 
prove  their  ideas  by  quoting.  When  the  sequence  is 
complete,  have  one  student  read  the  sequence  from  the 
chalkboard  while  the  others  check  it  by  skimming  in 
their  books. 

Vocabulary 
Page  94 

•  Iceland  is  cold  and  windy  but  most  of  it  is  kept  green 
and  pretty  by  warm  ocean  currents  and  by  thousands  of 
hot  springs. 

Page  97 

•  In  June  of  that  same  year,  botanists  were  thrilled  to 
discover  a  small  flowering  plant  called  a  sea  rocket. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
sentences,  use  this  strategy.  Have  students  think  about 
each  idea  to  understand  the  scientific  explanation. 

For  the  first  sentence,  can  students  see  the  contrast  or 
logical  conflict  between  “Iceland  is  cold”  and  “most  of 
it  is  kept  green  and  pretty”?  Discuss  the  cooling  rate  of 
water  and  land,  how  the  waters  are  always  moving,  and 
that  those  which  come  from  the  equator  are  warm 
currents.  Show  on  a  map  or  globe  how  the  current  called 
the  North  Atlantic  Drift  warms  Iceland.  Discuss  where 
hot  springs  originate. 

For  the  second  sentence,  discuss  why  the  botanists  in 
particular  were  thrilled.  Discuss  how  long  it  took  before 
this  life  actually  appeared  on  the  volcanic  island.  Why 
was  the  sea  rocket  extra  important?  Elicit  that  this  was 
the  first  real  plant  which  had  flowers  and  therefore 
produced  seeds. 
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3.  Islands  in  Boston  Harbor /98 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Discuss  the  following  examples  of  personification  to 
reveal  the  associations  that  ensure  their  effectiveness: 

great  tongues  of  fire  (suggests  huge  monster/dragon) 
blasted  by  wind  (suggests  a  powerful /supernatural 
blaster) 

how  alive  science  is  (suggests  a  bodiless  supervising 
intelligence) 

whirlwinds  played  (suggests  a  mischievous, 
superpowerful  being) 

sea  rocket  (suggests  an  undersea  designer-artist  who 
mysteriously  launches  rocket-like  flowers  to  earth) 
Following  the  discussion,  have  the  students  choose  one 
of  the  expressions  to  illustrate  in  a  way  that  brings  out 
these  or  other  associations.  Display  the  art  in  the 
classroom 

•  Have  the  students  create  serial  pictures  showing 
Surtsey's  stage  of  development  in  1963,  1964,  1965,  and 
1999,  using  details  supplied  in  the  article  to  guide  them. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  research  Krakatoa,  then  write 
stories  describing  the  event  as  seen  by  the  observers  of 
that  time.  The  students  may  choose  to  adopt  the  role  of 
scientist,  inhabitant  or  visiting  space  traveller. 

•  Have  groups  of  students  choose  illustrations  from 
among  the  art  the  class  has  produced  (see  Art,  above) 
and  use  them  to  create  posters,  suggested  in  the  To  do 
activity  on  page  97  of  the  student  text. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  Mount  St.  Helens  in 
Washington.  The  librarian  may  be  able  to  organize 
materials  in  advance.  Discuss  any  parallels  with  the 
explosion  that  formed  Surtsey. 


Starting  Points 

David  McCord's  poem  introduces  the  students  to  a 
sharply  different  emotion  with  respect  to  islands  than 
those  that  were  encountered  in  the  previous  readings. 
Here  the  point  of  view  is  of  one  who  feels  constrained  by 
civilization  and  order  and  who  is  drawn  to  the  adventure 
and  freedom  that  he  imagines  were  once  associated 
with  this  now  civilized  harbor  setting. 

To  introduce  the  poem,  ask  the  students  what  they 
know  about  Boston.  Have  them  locate  it  on  the  class 
map  and  discuss  the  harbor,  its  importance  to  the 
development  of  the  city,  and  the  hustle-and-bustle  feel 
of  a  large  port  city.  Ask  the  students  what  kinds  of 
things  they  would  expect  to  find  in  Boston  Harbor  and  in 
the  city  today.  Would  the  students  like  to  visit  Boston? 
Why  or  why  not?  Ask  the  students  what  they  think  the 
harbor  and  city  would  have  been  like  two  centuries  ago. 
What  kinds  of  ships  would  have  been  there,  and  what 
kinds  of  people?  Would  the  students  like  to  visit  Boston 
Harbor  as  it  was  then? 

Read  the  poem's  title  to  the  students.  Did  they  know 
there  were  islands  in  the  harbor?  As  you  read  the  poem 
aloud,  have  the  students  listen  to  find  out  how  one 
city-dweller  feels  as  he  takes  a  boat  trip  through  the 
harbor. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  did  you  find  most  interesting  about  the  poem? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  students  may  mention  the 
number,  size,  shape  and  past  history  of  the  islands.) 

•  Where  is  the  speaker  located  as  the  poem  begins?  (On 
the  boat  going  out  of  Boston  Harbor.) 

•  How  can  you  tell  that  he  will  not  be  visiting  the  islands 
in  the  "today’  ’  of  the  poem?  (He  says  "Someday  a  boat 
will  land  me ....") 

•  The  speaker  in  the  poem  says  that  when  he  gets  to  the 
island  he  will  explore  everything  and  be  completely  free 
because  no  one  will  be  there.  Do  you  think  he  feels  free 
in  his  everyday  city  life?  Why  or  why  not?  (If  he  felt  free, 
he  would  not  be  dreaming  of  escaping  to  the  islands;  on 
the  other  hand,  his  imagination  helps  him  to  feel  free.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  poet  has  made  so  many 
references  to  maps  in  the  poem?  (Some  students  may  be 
familiar  with  the  tradition  of  treasure  maps  in  sea 
stories;  if  the  selection  is  read  after  the  excerpt  from 
Treasure  Island  in  Starting  Points  in  Language,  the 
association  will  be  fresh  in  their  minds.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  by  this  poem  is 
as  follows : 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the 
author’s  craft  -  mood 


•  Ask  the  students  what  kind  of  person  they  think  the 
speaker  in  the  poem  is  in  terms  of  personality.  Have 
them  reread  the  fourth  to  sixth  stanzas  silently.  Discuss 
the  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  from  the  following: 

the  speaker’s  mention  of  pirates 

the  speaker's  ability  to  see  so  many  shapes  on  the 

map  of  the  islands 

the  fact  that  the  speaker  is  so  interested  in  maps 

Do  the  students  agree  that  the  person  in  the  poem  has 
much  imagination  and  is  probably  educated,  as 
indicated  by  his  evident  knowledge  of  the  islands’  past? 
Do  they  think  the  comparisons  made  between  the  island 
and  a  pair  of  spectacles,  a  boot,  and  a  fat  smoked  ham 
indicate  a  good  sense  of  humor?  If  the  speaker  had  been 
bored  or  in  a  nasty  mood,  what  other  kinds  of  images 
might  he  have  seen  when  looking  at  the  map? 

•  Focus  the  attention  on  the  line  "You  look  at  them. 

They  look  at  you."  Can  islands  see?  Ask  the  students  to 
scan  the  remainder  of  the  poem  to  find  another  line  that 
shows  that  the  speaker  thinks  of  the  islands  as  living 
beings.  When  they  suggest  ‘  'And  would  I  be  a  welcome 
sight!  ’ '  have  them  make  inferences  about  what  kind  of 
beings  the  speaker  thinks  the  islands  are,  and  how  he 
would  expect  them  to  view  a  visit  from  him. 

•  At  this  point,  remind  the  students  that  the  poet’s  job  is 
to  make  the  audience  share  the  feelings  of  the  speaker 
in  the  poem  and  to  put  them  in  the  same  mood.  From 
the  discussion  so  far,  what  can  they  infer  about  the 
poet’s  means  of  creating  a  mood?  Would  they  agree  that 
the  choice  of  images  -  that  is,  what  we  see  in  our 
minds  -  is  one  important  means? 

•  Focus  attention  on  the  rhythm  of  the  poem.  Have  them 
"listen  to  the  beat’’  as  you  read  several  stanzas  aloud. 
How  would  they  describe  the  beat?  Is  it  bright,  happy, 
brisk,  sad,  lonely,  wistful?  Elicit  as  much  expressive 
language  as  you  can,  then  compare  the  shades  of 
meaning  of  all  these  words. 


•  Ask  the  students  to  quickly  scan  the  poem  to  find 
words  of  more  than  two  syllables.  Of  the  remaining 
words,  are  one-syllable  or  two-syllable  words  more 
frequent?  Compare  this  use  of  mainly  one-syllable  words 
with  a  piece  of  music  in  which  all  the  notes  are  short 
rather  than  long  and  sliding.  What  kind  of  song  or 
instrumental  piece  would  we  expect  to  contain  such 
crisp  notes?  A  lilting  happy  song,  or  a  sad  song?  Would 
the  students  agree  that  the  rhythm  of  a  poem,  including 
the  beat  pattern  and  the  length  of  words,  is  another 
important  way  of  controlling  the  listener’s  mood? 

•  Remind  the  students  of  the  poet’s  reference  to  the 
speaker’s  "island  point  of  view."  Taking  into  account 
the  discussion  thus  far,  how  would  they  paraphrase 
what  is  meant  by  that  line?  Is  it  possible  that  everyone 
has  an  island  point  of  view,  if  we  think  of  our 
imaginations  as  a  place  where  we  can  always  be  free  to 
dream  our  own  adventures? 
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4.  Canada's  Island  Province/99* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Invite  the  students  to  write  a  poem  in  three-line 
stanzas,  in  which  they  express  a  favorite  fantasy.  Give 
them  the  option  of  rhyme  or  free  verse,  and  remind  them 
that  the  object  is  to  get  the  reader  to  feel  as  the  poet 
feels,  through  the  use  of  imagery  and  sound. 

•  Suggest  that  the  students  imagine  how  the  person  in 
the  poem  looks,  where  he  lives,  where  he  is  going,  and 
the  reason  for  the  trip;  then  write  a  story  that  begins  on 
the  day  before  he  boards  the  boat  in  Boston  Harbor. 
Have  them  submit  these  stories  to  the  reading  centre  for 
others  to  enjoy. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  any  stanza  of  David 
McCord's  poem  that  appeals  to  them.  Or,  if  they  will  be 
writing  their  own  poems  as  suggested  above,  give  them 
the  option  of  illustrating  the  most  important  scene. 
Display  and  discuss  the  pictures,  comparing  the  word 
images  in  the  poems  to  the  visual  presentations. 

Reading 

•  Have  the  students  read  Robert  Louis  Stevenson’s 
Treasure  Island. 

Research 

•  Have  a  team  of  students  prepare  a  bibliography  of 
novels  and  stories  that  involve  pirates  and  islands.  Have 
them  collect  the  suggested  books  and  place  them  with 
the  bibliography  in  the  reading  centre  for  the  use  of  all 
members  of  the  class.  Encourage  the  team  to  search  in 
several  libraries  for  the  titles. 


Starting  Points 

In  this  selection  the  students  are  given  glimpses  of 
community  life  in  a  Canadian  island  setting,  as  it  was 
near  the  time  of  Confederation  and  as  it  is  now.  To  begin 
the  lesson,  elicit  from  the  students  any  experiences  they 
may  have  had  while  visiting  an  island  in  Canada. 

Have  the  students  locate  on  the  class  map  all  the  major 
islands  in  Canada.  Invite  them  to  share  any  information 
they  may  have  on  climate,  people,  topography  and  so 
on.  After  a  few  minutes  of  discussion,  focus  attention  on 
Prince  Edward  Island,  noting  its  position  in  relation  to 
the  mainland,  its  size  compared  to  the  other  island  and 
mainland  provinces  and  so  forth.  Ask  the  students  to 
speculate  on  whether  life  on  Prince  Edward  Island  would 
be  the  same  as  or  different  from  life  on  the  other  islands 
or  on  the  mainland.  Would  size  be  a  factor? 

Have  the  students  read  the  selection  to  find  out  how  the 
people  of  the  Island  live  and  what  they  think  of  each 
other. 


‘Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  find  this  selection  a  little  difficult  to  read  because 
of  the  number  of  ideas  presented.  The  strategies  used  in  the  Skill 
Points  should  help  these  students,  through  the  discussions,  to  gam 
meaning  from  this  selection. 
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Talking  Points 

•  Would  you  have  liked  to  live  in  Prince  Edward  Island  in 
1876?  Why  or  why  not?  (The  students  may  mention  the 
difficulty  of  getting  off  the  Island,  the  opportunities  for 
recreation  provided  by  the  sea,  the  temperate  weather, 
the  hard  work  of  farming,  the  danger  of  fishing,  the 
adventure  of  owning  animals  and  so  on.) 

•  Do  you  think  two  or  four  dollars  were  easy  for  Islanders 
to  get  in  1876?  Why  or  why  not?  (Given  inflation, 
probably  not;  most  travellers  to  and  from  the  Island  were 
probably  mainlanders;  the  Island  rowers  had  to  work 
very  hard  for  their  two  or  four  dollars.) 

•  Look  at  the  pictures  in  your  text.  Do  you  think  you 
would  like  to  live  in  P.E.I.  today?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Would  you  like  to  buy  a  cottage  in  P.E.I.  to  spend  your 
summer  vacations?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  Islanders  should  be  free  to  sell  their  farms 
to  whomever  can  pay  the  most  money  for  them?  Should 
all  Canadians  be  allowed  to  sell  their  land  to  whomever 
they  choose?  Why  or  why  not?  (Maybe  Canada  will  end 
up  belonging  to  one  or  a  number  of  foreign  countries; 
buyers  might  choose  to  use  Canada’s  farmland  for  other 
things  and  we  may  not  be  able  to  grow  the  food  we  need 
in  the  future;  an  opposing  view  is  that  to  own  something 
means  you  can  do  what  you  like  with  it,  which  is  a  basic 
right  of  the  individual.)  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on 
page  103  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  by  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


locate  specific  information  by  reading  to  find 
supporting  details 


•  Tell  the  students  that  after  reading  the  material  you 
have  drawn  a  number  of  conclusions.  You  will  make 
statements  that  they  may  or  may  not  agree  with.  If  they 
believe  that  your  inferences  and  conclusions  are  wrong, 
or  if  they  wish  to  support  your  statements,  they  will  have 
to  locate  and  read  aloud  the  information  that  appears  to 
support  or  challenge  the  conclusions  and  use  it  along 
with  their  own  experience  to  argue  their  own  points  of 
view.  Here  are  examples  of  the  statements  that  might  be 
used: 

Most  Islanders  make  their  money  through  fishing, 
farming  or  tourism.  Lobster-fishing  brings  in  the  most 
money. 

The  ocean  is  important  to  the  Islanders  mainly 
because  of  the  fishing,  which  is  the  second  most 
important  way  of  earning  money.  (Fishing  is  third;  the 
ocean  brings  in  tourists,  who  represent  the  Islanders’ 
second  most  important  source  of  income.) 

If  it  weren’t  for  the  cold  ocean  breezes,  P.E.I.  's 
summers  would  be  as  excellent  as  summers  in  Central 
Canada,  therefore  more  tourists  would  come. 
Canadians  depend  on  P.E.I.  for  their  potato  supply. 
Non-Islanders  want  to  buy  P.E.I.  farms  because  there 
is  a  lot  of  money  to  be  made  out  of  growing  potatoes. 

Islanders  who  are  too  old  to  farm  are  forced  to  sell  their 
land  to  whomever  can  pay  the  most  money  for  it. 

Other  Island  farmers  don't  have  enough  money  to  buy 
these  farms. 

The  government  of  P.E.I.  is  trying  to  force  people  to 
stay  on  their  farms. 

The  government  and  people  are  trying  to  attract  more 
tourists.  They  will  use  the  farms  the  government  buys 
to  create  campgrounds  and  trailer  parks  and  other 
recreation  areas. 
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The  tourists  say  that  they  like  the  friendliness  of 
Islanders  and  that  they  enjoy  "getting  away  from  it 
all. '  ’  That  means  that  the  people  in  other  parts  of 
Canada  and  in  the  other  countries  from  which  the 
tourists  come  are  very  unfriendly. 

Canada  was  planned  at  the  Anne  of  Green  Gables 
Centre  in  Confederation  Park  in  Charlottetown,  where 
music  is  often  played. 

Most  tourists  who  visit  P.E.I.  stay  less  than  three 
days.  This  is  why  three  tourist  routes  were  planned. 
The  Islanders  are  a  friendly,  close-knit  community  of 
people  who  love  their  province  and  work  together  to 
make  it  possible  to  continue  living  on  the  Island. 

•  Discuss  the  To  do  on  page  103  of  the  student  text. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  write  letters  to  all  the  provincial 
governments  of  Canada,  requesting  information  on  how 
much  farmland  is  owned  by  foreigners  and  what  the 
provincial  policy  toward  land  ownership  is.  Compare 
and  discuss  the  replies. 

•  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Assign  each  group  an 
island  or  island  province:  Baffin  Island,  Vancouver 
Island,  Queen  Charlotte  Islands,  Newfoundland,  Nova 
Scotia,  Prince  Edward  Island.  Alert  the  librarian  in 
advance,  and  have  each  team  of  researchers  find 
pictures  and  information  about  the  economy,  lifestyle, 
and  physical  features  of  the  assigned  island.  Have  the 
students  create  a  display.  Discuss  the  results. 

•  Organize  a  pen-pal  exchange  of  letters  between  the 
students  of  your  class  and  students  in  the  Mantimes. 

The  letters,  if  the  students  approve,  can  be  placed  in  the 
reading  centre  for  sharing. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  visit  their  local  supermarkets  and 
interview  the  managers  to  find  out  what  brands  of 
potatoes  are  available,  how  much  each  brand  costs, 
where  the  potatoes  originate,  which  brand  sells  the 
best,  whether  there  are  periods  in  which  the  supply 
exceeds  or  falls  short  of  the  demand,  and  whether  the 
price  fluctuates  during  the  year.  Help  them  to  prepare  a 
chart  to  contain  the  information  they  gather.  Compare 
the  results  in  class.  Discuss  the  work,  packaging  and 
transportation  involved  in  bringing  potatoes  to  market  in 
relation  to  price  and  their  importance  as  a  staple  food. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  make  a  fish  mobile  consisting  of  the 
fish  and  shellfish  characteristically  caught  by  P.E.I. 
fishermen. 

Speaking  /  Listening 

•  Obtain  several  recordings  of  songs  by  Maritime 
singers  and  composers.  Play  a  sampling  of  selections  in 
class  and  leave  the  remainder  in  the  listening  centre  to 
be  used  during  leisure.  Discuss  the  feelings  and 
attitudes  expressed  in  the  songs. 

•  Organize  a  taping  session  in  which  the  students  greet 
the  students  on  Canadian  or  other  islands  and  request 
similar  tapes  from  them  Alternatively,  have  the 
students  plan  what  could  be  included  on  the  tape  to  give 
its  recipients  a  good  idea  of  life  in  your  community. 
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5.  Ontario  Plays/ 104* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  describes  the  remarkable  origin  and 
attractions  of  Ontario  Place,  an  island  especially  created 
to  entertain  residents  and  attract  visitors  to  the 
province.  Here,  the  flavor  of  island  life  is  unique. 

Encourage  the  students  to  relate  and  share  experiences 
they  have  had  at  amusement  parks.  Where  were  these 
parks?  What  kinds  of  attractions  did  they  have?  Can 
they  imagine  an  island  full  of  such  attractions?  Tell  the 
students  they  will  be  reading  about  a  very  special 
amusement  park  in  Ontario.  Have  them  locate  Ontario 
on  the  map,  and  the  position  of  Ontario  Place.  Then  have 
them  preview  the  photographs  and  discuss  what  they 
think  each  of  the  buildings  might  be  used  for.  Have 
them  read  the  selection  to  check  the  accuracy  of  their 
predictions. 


•  Why  do  you  think  they  decided  to  build  an  entire 
island?  (It  might  have  been  much  more  expensive  to  get 
enough  land  close  enough  to  the  city,  where  the  huge 
crowds  of  visitors  could  find  hotels  and  restaurants.) 

•  What  kinds  of  problems  do  you  imagine  might  have 
faced  the  builders  of  Ontario  Place?  (finding  and 
maintaining  the  necessary  equipment;  coordinating  the 
work;  dealing  with  weather,  coping  with  costs; 
deciding  on  the  attractions  people  would  like  best  and 
not  tire  of;  public  safety  and  emergency  care;  finding 
and  keeping  workers  with  the  necessary  skills,  etc.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  107  of  the  student  text. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  attractions  do  you  think  would  be  the  most  fun? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  did  the  author  of  the  selection  choose  "Ontario 
Plays”  as  the  title,  rather  than  "Ontario  Place"?  (The 
play  on  words  is  catchy;  it  conveys  the  idea  of  fun, 
whereas  "place”  is  less  specific.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  author  of  this  article  has  done  a  good 
job  of  describing  Ontario  Place?  Would  it  make  a  good 
advertising  piece?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  Ontario  government  decided  to 
build  such  a  huge  amusement  and  cultural  centre? 
Wouldn’t  it  have  been  better  and  less  expensive  to  build 
several  smaller  centres  in  other  locations  in  the 
province?  (One  of  the  mam  reasons  might  have  been  to 
attract  tourists  to  Ontario.) 


'Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  number  of  ideas  presented  in  it.  To  help  these 
students,  use  the  Starting  Point  strategy  of  previewing  the 
photographs.  The  reconstruction  of  the  information  in  the  Skill  Points 
should  ensure  that  they  gam  the  meaning. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  by  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


reconstruct  rnformatron  by  recording/ organizing 
in  lists  and  pictographs 


•  Divide  the  students  into  five  groups  and  have  them 
imagine  that  they  are  responsible  for  advertising  Ontario 
Place  attractions.  They  are  to  plan  posters  (later  to  be 
printed  and  distributed)  that  will  attract  people  to  visit 
the  park.  Each  group  can  be  given  one  aspect  to  deal 
with:  Music,  Theatre,  Cultural  Exhibits,  Children’s 
Village,  Marine  Attractions.  Have  them  list  the 
attractions  that  fall  under  the  assigned  category, 
inventing  a  little  if  necessary,  and  create  pictographs  to 
accompany  the  list.  Explain  that  a  pictograph  is  a 
simplified  drawing  that  gives  the  mam  idea  of  what  is 
being  represented.  Have  them  confer  together  to  decide 
what  should  be  listed,  what  symbolic  drawings  would  be 
most  attractive  and  appropriate,  and  what  kind  of  lead 
the  poster  should  have.  Ask  the  groups  to  produce  a 
rough  draft  of  their  posters. 

•  As  the  groups  work,  spend  some  time  with  each, 
encourage  them  to  infer  what  various  attractions 
sketchily  mentioned  in  the  selection  might  be  like  and 
what  names  would  be  appropriate  for  them.  Some 
assistance  with  devising  appropriate  symbols  may  be 
required. 

Vocabulary 
Page  105 

•  Many  other  statistics  about  the  site  are  expressed  in 
millions. 

•  The  Forum  is  a  covered  outdoor  concert  bowl  that 
seats  3000. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  paraphrase  or  give  meaning  to  the 
underlined  words  in  their  own  words. 

For  "statistics  about  the  site  are  expressed  in  millions, ' ' 
guide  the  students  to  the  two  subsequent  sentences. 

Can  they  think  of  other  things  which  might  number  in 
the  millions  besides  cubic  metres  of  earth  and 
man-hours  used?  Elicit  numbers  of  tourists,  dollars 
spent,  volumes  of  different  foods  sold,  etc. 


For  "covered  outdoor  concert  bowl,"  why  is  the  Forum 
called  a  "bowl"?  What  shape  is  suggested?  How  would 
people  be  seated?  Why  isn’t  it  called  a  ball?  Extend  the 
discussion  about  curved  lines.  What  would  these  look 
like:  a  concert  square,  a  concert  semicircle,  a  concert 
arc,  a  concert  segment  etc. 

Page  106 

•  Cmesphere  is  one  of  Ontario  Place’s  biggest 
attractions  -  literally. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  this  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy. 

Suggest  that  the  students  look  at  the  word’s  structure. 
What  is  the  root?  What  shape  is  suggested  by  this  root, 
"sphere"?  Is  the  earth  a  sphere?  Tell  them  that  because 
it  is  slightly  flattened  at  the  poles,  it  is  called  an  elliptical 
spheroid.  Have  them  name  spheres  in  the  classroom. 
What  does  the  word  "cine"  mean?  To  have  students 
understand  the  meaning,  list  or  elicit  words  such  as 
cinema,  cinematography,  etc.  Students  could  create 
their  own  ' '  cine ’ '  and  '  ‘ sphere ’ '  words  to  see  if  they  have 
been  coined,  like  cmesphere,  or  are  true  words  found  in 
the  dictionary.  Finally,  have  the  students  create  a 
synonymous  phrase  for  "cmesphere"  and  use  it  in  the 
key  sentence. 
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6.  The  Old  Sailor/108 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  do  the  To  do  activity  on  page  107  of 
the  student  text.  When  the  lists  are  complete,  have  them 
write  "letters  to  the  editor"  telling  why  an  island  park 
should  or  should  not  be  built. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  complete  the  posters  discussed 
during  the  lesson.  Have  them  discuss  and  list  a 
number  of  likely  places 'to  put  the  posters  in  order  to 
attract  crowds.  For  example,  would  the  subway  or  bus 
be  a  good  place  to  place  prints  of  the  poster  about 
Children's  Village,  or  should  copies  of  it  be  distributed  to 
schools?  What  public  buildings  would  be  best  for 
placing  the  poster  on  cultural  exhibits? 


Starting  Points 

This  delightful  poem  gives  students  a  humorous  look  at 
the  problem  of  being  stranded  on  an  island  without  the 
familiar  things  we  count  on  in  everyday  life. 

Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  wished  they  could 
live  on  an  island  all  by  themselves,  with  nothing  but 
ocean  and  beautiful  palm  trees  and  lots  of  sand. 
Supposing  they  had  been  shipwrecked.  What  would 
they  do? 

Read  the  title  of  the  poem  and  discuss  the  introductory 
question.  Do  the  students  agree  that  there  are  often  so 
many  things  to  do  that  it's  difficult  to  make  a  decision 
about  what  needs  to  be  done,  rather  than  what  could  be 
done?  Would  the  problem  be  worse  or  better  if  one  were 
stranded  on  an  island? 

Have  the  students  listen  to  the  poem  as  you  read  it  aloud 
to  find  out  how  the  old  sailor  in  the  illustration  acted 
when  he  realized  that  he  would  be  alone  on  a  beautiful 
island  for  a  long  time. 


Talking  Points 

•  Did  you  like  the  poem?  What  did  you  like  best  about  it: 
the  funny  character,  the  rhythm  and  rhyme,  or  the 
ideas? 

•  Of  all  the  things  the  sailor  thought  about  doing,  which 
do  you  think  were  most  important? 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  110  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  poem  is 
as  follows: 


appreciate  and  understand  elements  of  the 
author's  craft  -  mood,  tone 


•  To  help  the  students  appreciate  the  tone  of  "The  Old 
Sailor,"  read  the  following  rewritten  first  stanza  and 
have  them  compare  the  sound  of  it  with  the  original: 

An  elderly  manner  whom  grandpapa  knew 
Had  a  character  such  that  he  wanted  to  do 
No  end  of  good  things,  but  when  they  were 
mentioned 

His  mental  confusion  allayed  his  intention. 

What  is  the  difference  between  saying  "an  old  sailor" 
and  "an  elderly  mariner, '  ’  since  both  terms  mean  the 
same  thing?  What  is  the  difference  between  saying  that 
the  sailor  couldn't  do  things  "because  of  the  state  he 
was  in"  and  saying  that  his  mental  confusion  allayed,  or 
stopped,  his  good  intentions?  Does  one  sound  more 
educated  and  formal  than  the  other? 

•  Recall  for  the  students  the  nursery  rhyme  "There  was 
an  old  woman  who  lived  in  a  shoe ..." 

Recite  the  rhyme  and  the  first  stanza  of  "The  Old  Sailor’ ' 
as  the  students  listen. 

Do  the  students  think  that  when  A.  A.  Milne  wrote  his 
poem  he  remembered  this  old  verse  and  others  like  it 
and  used  the  same  style  and  sound,  or  tone,  to  let  his 
audience  know  that  he  wanted  to  charm  them  and  teach 
them  at  the  same  time,  just  as  nursery  rhymes  often  do? 
How  does  the  sound  of  the  poem  make  the  students 
feel? 

•  Have  the  students  paraphrase  the  mam  idea,  or  moral, 
of  the  poem. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  poems  about  what  they  would 
do  if  they  were  stranded  on  a  deserted  island.  Some 
students  may  enjoy  the  challenge  of  being  confined  to  a 
pre-selected  end-rhyme  scheme,  while  others  may 
prefer  free  verse.  When  the  work  is  complete,  discuss 
examples  in  terms  of  imagery,  tone  and  mood  by 
suggesting  other  choices  the  student-poets  might  have 
made. 

•  Have  the  students  write  another  stanza  or  two 
describing  the  old  sailor’s  behavior  when  the  rescue 
boat  arrived. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Arrange  a  dramatic  choral  reading  of  the  Milne  poem 
and  present  it  to  another  class.  Encourage  the  students 
to  use  props. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  When  the  students  have  completed  the  Summary 
Activity  described  In  their  text,  have  them  group  the 
islands  that  are  most  alike.  The  students  can  then  form  a 
committee  to  name  the  group  of  islands  and  design  an 
advertising  brochure  to  attract  tourists.  This  will  require 
each  committee  to  decide  on  their  islands'  mam 
advantages  from  the  point  of  view  of  tourists,  resulting 
in  headings  under  which  specific  activities  can  be 
listed.  They  will  have  to  think  about  lead  paragraphs  and 
illustrations  that  will  catch  the  vacation  shopper’s  eye, 
and  about  the  format  of  the  brochure  in  terms  of  length, 
style  of  expression,  ease  of  handling  and  so  on.  When 
the  brochures  are  complete,  stage  a  vacation-shopping 
contest  in  which  members  of  the  class  choose  the 
vacation  they  would  like  best  based  on  the 
attractiveness  and  clarity  of  the  brochures.  Encourage 
the  students  to  obtain  examples  of  real  travel  brochures 
to  provide  themselves  with  models  to  follow. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Have  the  students  list  all  the  islands  that  formed  the 
unit.  Discuss  with  them  which  of  the  listed  islands  they 
would  choose  to  go  to  for  each  of  the  following  activities: 

study  the  beginnings  of  a  new  plant-animal 
community 

visit  a  very  historical  site,  where  many  adventures 
occurred 

be  all  alone  in  a  beautiful  place 

travel  by  ferry-boat 

find  out  more  about  Inuit  life 

have  a  lot  of  fun  with  a  large  group  of  friends 

write  a  novel  about  life  on  an  island 

write  a  report  on  the  fishing  industry 

•  Ask  the  students  to  identify  the  character  who  might 
have  said  the  following: 

I  don’t  care  about  the  risks;  this  is  my  opportunity  to 
get  more  information. 

I’ve  never  seen  such  a  huge  screen! 

I’d  like  to  buy  this  farm. 

I  want  to  stay  here  and  raise  potatoes  and  enjoy  my 
friends. 

This  island  looks  like  a  lobster’s  claw. 

This  island  didn '  t  exist  before  1971. 

The  origin  of  this  island  means  that  Earth’s  resources 
and  living  space  may  increase. 

I  want  to  be  with  my  own  people. 

I  am  sure  someone  will  save  me. 

I'm  very  lonely  here. 

Ah,  this  is  the  life! 

I  know  that  I  can  do  it,  even  though  I  am  afraid. 

I’ve  never  seen  the  inside  of  a  real  navy  ship  before! 

I’m  so  confused. 

This  is  the  most  spectacular  thing  I’ve  ever  seen! 

I  wouldn’t  have  missed  this  for  anything! 


Things  Aren’t 
Always  What 
They  Seem . . . 
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OVERVIEW 

Myth  and  science  are  two  responses  to  mystery.  In 
ancient  Greece,  some  observers  of  the  mysterious 
phenomena  in  the  sky  wove  a  wonderful  tapestry  of 
myth  in  which  gods  and  superhuman  heroes  interacted 
with  the  world  as  they  pursued  their  purposes.  In 
addition  to  explaining  what  was  otherwise  inexplicable, 
these  myths  expressed  the  enchantment  and  delight  of 
the  observers.  A  few,  like  Hipparchus  and  Ptolemy, 
however,  when  observing  the  heavens,  sought  physical 
laws  that  governed  celestial  bodies  and  their 
relationship  to  earth.  Ironically,  the  greatest  source  of 
myth  in  the  twentieth  century  is  science  itself;  in 
particular,  space  science.  In  this  theme,  the  students 
will  read  accounts  of  encounters  with  unidentified  flying 
objects  and  alien  beings,  and  will  weigh  these  reports 
against  the  halting  explanations  of  scientists  who  try  to 
contain  sensory  experiences  within  known  and 
knowable  physical  and  psychic  laws.  The  theme  opens 
with  two  poems,  "The  Hills,"  page  114,  and  "Sky 
Ponies,"  page  115,  both  of  which  draw  upon  older 
traditions  of  myth  to  express  our  experience  of  earth  and 
sky.  These  are  followed  by  articles  and  interviews 
describing  "sightings"  of  UFO's  by  Canadians  and 
others.  These  articles,  "U.F.O.  Sightings,"  page  116, 
and  "U.F.O.  Illusions,"  page  130,  give  students 
accounts  of  UFO’s  from  two  different  points  of  view. 
"Alberta's  Flying  Saucers,"  page  132,  is  an  actual 
account  which  draws  the  previous  points  of  view 
together.  Life  in  the  future  is  described  with  a  surprise 
twist  in  "Birthday  Present,"  page  134. 


Objectives 

•  interviewing 

•  using  colons  in  writing  conversations 

in  transcript  form 

•  using  subject  pronouns,  pronouns  in 

the  predicate,  and  possessive 
pronouns 

•  understanding  the  difference 

between  fact  and  opinion 

•  understanding  the  word  history  of 

"star"  words 

•  learning  to  make  a  paragraph  outline 

•  giving  reasons 


'Numbers  which  appear  m  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 
— non-fiction: 

The  Coming  of  the  Saucers  p.  59 
U.F.O.  p.  60 
Interview  p.  62 

Unidentified  Flying  Objects  p.  68 
news  article  p.  70 
— drama: 

the  radio  broadcast  of  War  of  the 
Worlds  p.  71 
—  cartoon : 

news  interview  with  an  aliens’ 
spotter  p.  65 

•  developing  writing  skills 

— using  subject  pronouns,  pronouns 
in  the  predicate,  and  possessive 
pronouns  p.  66 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  71 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  discussing  the  factors  leading  to 

self-deception  in  U.F.O.  p.  64 

•  discussing  the  need  for  obtaining  all 

the  facts  to  fully  assess  material 
p.  65 

•  identifying  and  evaluating  expertise 

p.  65 

•  weighing  fact  and  opinion  p.  68, 

p.  70 

•  discussing  the  makeup  of  monsters 

p.  69 

•  conducting  an  interview  p.  64 
Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs 

—  points  of  view  p.  65 

—  encounter  with  an  extra-terrestrial 

creature  p.  66 

•  writing  paragraph  outlines  p.  75 

•  writing  poetry  and  riddles  p.  67 

•  writing  conversation  in  transcript 

form  p.  66 

•  preparing  T.V.  commercials  p.  71 
Research 

•  researching  the  vocabulary  of 

astronomy  p.  64 

•  investigating  hypnosis  and 

hallucination  p.  64 

•  researching  proper  nouns  that  stand 

for  general  nouns  and  pronouns 

p.  68 

•  researching  Latin  roots  p.  70 
Drama 

•  dramatizing  War  of  the  Worlds  p.  69 
Reading 

•  studying  plays  that  use  transcript 

format  p.  66 
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Things  Aren’t  Always  What 
They  Seem . . . 


Focus: 

using  myth  and  science  to  respond  to  mystery 

Topics: 

•  myth  •  tradition  •  sensory  experience  •  psychic  laws  •  physical  laws 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  fact/opinion 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  plausibility 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing 

conclusions 

•  reconstruct  information  by 

recording/organizing  in  charts 

•  gam  understanding  of  details 

—  which  establish  a  point  of 
view 

—  which  support  mam  ideas 


Experiences 

relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

Birthday  Present  p.  134 

—  poetry : 

The  Hills  p.  114 
Sky  Ponies  p.  115 
-non-fiction: 

UFO  Sightings  p.  116 
UFO  Illusions  p.  130 
Alberta’s  Flying  Saucers  p.  132 
discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 
reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 
selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

1  developing  comprehension  skills 
(SKILL  POINTS) 

>  developing  vocabulary/word  attack 
strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

1  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  89 


Products 

Speaking/Listening 

•  taping  dramatized  fairy  tales  and 

fables  for  young  children  p.  93 

•  companng  mythical  with  scientific 

explanations  for  physical  things 
p.  94 

•  listening  to  Ghost  Rideis  in  the  Sky 

p.  94 

•  discussing  story  clues  p.  148 
Writing 

•  writing  poetry  p.  93,  p.  107 

•  writing  a  class  letter  to  the 

Department  of  Defence  p.97 

•  producing  radio  scripts  p.  100 

•  writing  story  sequels  p.  112 

•  writing  diary  entries  p.  112 

•  writing  a  questionnaire  about  UFO's 

p.  105 

•  writing  a  UFO  explanation  p.  128 

•  listing  objects  for  placing 

onboard  a  spacecraft  p.  105 

Research 

•  researching  figures  in  mythology 

p.  94 

•  prepanng  bibliographies  on  UFO 

sightmgs  and  manned  space 
missions  p.  97 

•  researching  Canada's  aviation 

history  and  our  contnbution  to  the 
NASA  space  program  p.  109 

Drama 

•  enacting  the  interview  transcnpt  in 

Abee,  Alberta  p.  100 
.  enacting  a  courtroom  tnalp.  100 

•  improvising  conclusive  evidence 

of  UFO  existence  p.  102 
.  role-playing  a  meeting  with  space 
people  p.  105 

Art 

.  illustrating  constellations  p.  94 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  fact/opinion 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
to  determine  plausibility 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
by  drawing  conclusions 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  recording/organizing  in 
a  chart 

Understanding  Mam  Ideas 

•  gam  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details 

-  which  establish  a  point 
of  view 

-which  support  mam 
ideas 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Have  the  students  examine  the  illustration  on  pages 
112-113  and  tell  what  they  think  the  picture  shows.  Read 
the  introductory  paragraph  aloud  and  discuss  optical 
illusions  such  as  those  suggested.  Call  on  the  students  to 
tell  about  others  they  may  have  experienced. 

Expand  the  discussion  to  bring  out  three  ideas:  eyes  are 
limited  instruments  for  seeing  reality;  the  brain  can 
govern  the  eyes  and  make  them  see  things  that  aren't 
there;  we  tend  to  fit  what  we  actually  see  into  patterns 
that  are  determined  by  what  we  believe. 

1.  Have  students  consider: 

how  the  appearance  of  things  changes  when  we  are 
sick,  tired,  unhappy,  happy; 

Dr.  Wilder  Penfield's  ability  to  produce  hallucinations 
in  patients  by  touching  certain  areas  of  the  brain; 
experiments  showing  how  people  kept  in  isolation 
chambers  begin  to  hallucinate. 

2.  Elicit  responses  telling  how  one  would  interpret  the 
following  situation: 

You  and  two  or  three  close  friends  are  watching  a  scary 
movie  on  TV  about  a  man  in  a  black  cape.  Your  mom  is 
upstairs  in  the  kitchen  baking  a  cake.  Suddenly  all  the 
lights  go  off.  You  light  a  candle.  Then  you  hear  a  door 
open  and  someone  crying  upstairs.  A  stranger  dressed  all 
in  black  swoops  into  the  room.  In  the  same  instant  you 
hear  a  dog  snarling  and  a  cat  screeching  outside.  You 
look  at  your  friends  and  see  their  faces  are  white  with 
terror.  Who  do  they  think  the  man  is?  (Allow  students  to 
respond.)  Your  friends  have  been  taken  in  by  the  movie 
and  everything  they  see  in  those  few  moments  seems  to 
them  like  a  continuation  of  it.  You  are  not  frightened 
because  you  expect  your  uncle  to  arrive,  you  know  that 
your  mom  forgets  not  to  plug  in  two  appliances  at  once, 
and  you  are  used  to  the  nightly  fight  between  the  cat  and 
dog. 

Does  this  exercise  show  that  we  see  what  we  expect  to 
see  and  that  what  we  see  is  affected  by  what  we  believe? 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  Arrange  a  trip  to  a  nearby  observatory.  If  no 
observatory  is  within  reach,  borrow  a  good  telescope  and 
invite  the  students  to  attend  an  evening  star-gazing 
session.  Be  prepared  to  tell  them  about  the  major 
constellations  in  our  galaxy.  Discuss  the  distances  we  can 
see  with  and  without  the  telescope. 
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2.  Have  the  students  compile  an  illustrated  book  that  tells 
something  about  each  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  gods  for 
whom  our  planets  and  manned  space-flight  projects  are 
named.  As  they  research,  have  them  predict  names  for 
future  projects. 

3.  Have  the  students  listen  to  the  news  and  read 
magazines  to  collect  information  about  current  UFO 
sightings,  scientific  satellites,  and  manned  space-flight 
projects.  Set  up  a  bulletin  board  display  for  this 
information. 

4.  Have  the  students  compile  two  dictionaries  — one  for 
space-science  terms  and  one  for  science-fiction  terms. 
Have  them  write  two  or  three  sentences  for  each  term  to 
illustrate  different  connotations  in  context.  They  should 
begin  these  with  a  brainstorming  session  for  each  and 
add  to  them  throughout  the  theme. 

5.  Have  as  many  of  the  following  titles  in  the  reading 
centre  as  possible  for  leisure  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Bendick,  Jeanne.  Mystery  In  Lochness.  McGraw-Hill. 
1976. 

Information  given  from  “sightings”  and  historical 
reports  of  Nessie. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Berlitz,  Charles.  Bermuda  Triangle.  Doubleday.  1974. 
Outlines  mysterious  disappearances. 

Gr.  6-8. 

Branley,  Franklyn  M.  A  Book  of  Flying  Saucers  For  You . 
Crowell.  1973. 

Information  and  pictures  of  fairly  easy  nature. 

Gr.  3-6. 

‘Garner,  Betty  Sanders.  Canada's  Monsters .  Potlatch. 
1976. 

A  series  of  tales  about  legendary  monsters  of  Canada. 
Gr.  5-9. 

‘Green,  John.  Sasquatch:  The  Apes  Among  Us.  Cheam 
(Hancock  House).  1978. 

Sources  of  information,  such  as  legends  and 
newspaper  stories,  are  compiled  in  this  investigative 
account  of  the  Sasquatch. 

Gr.  6-9. 

‘Haisell,  David.  The  Missing  Seven  Hours .  Paperjacks. 
1978. 

Stones  of  UFO  sightings  which  took  place  mainly  in 
Ontario  between  1973  and  1975. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 


‘Harris,  Christie.  Sky  Man  on  the  Totem  Pole. 
Atheneum.  1975 

The  Indian  legend  of  Temlahan  is  explored,  and  it  is 
speculated  that  he  was  a  being  from  outer  space. 

Gr.  3-7. 

‘Hogg,  Helen.  The  Stars  Belong  to  Everyone:  How  to 
Enjoy  Astronomy .  Doubleday.  1976. 

A  non-techmcal  book  on  major  facets  of  astronomy: 
sky  colors,  telling  time,  theories  about  the  parameters 
of  the  universe,  and  UFOs. 

Gr.  2-7. 

Kettlekamp,  Larry .  Investigating  UFO's.  Morrow.  1977. 
Information  and  photographs  about  UFOs. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Knight,  David  C.  Those  Mysterious  UFOs:  The  Story  of 
Unidentified  Flying  Objects.  Parents'  Magazine  Press. 
1975. 

A  discussion  of  vaiious  sightings  and  explanations  for 
UFOs. 

Gr.  4-7. 

‘Leeson,  Muriel.  Oranges  and  UFOs.  Scholastic-TAB. 
1975. 

A  science  fiction  story  centring  on  UFOs  and 
miniature  aliens. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

‘Moon,  Mary.  Ogopogo,  The  Okanagan  Mystery. 
Douglas  &  McIntyre.  1977. 

The  legend  of  the  Lake  Okanagan  monster  is  explored 
through  Indian  lore  and  contemporary  evidence. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Paraquin,  Charles  H.  Eye  Teasers /  Optical  Illusion 
Puzzles.  Sterling.  1976. 

A  collection  of  pictures  that  change  as  you  look  at 
them,  including  after-images  and  hidden  objects. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Place,  Marion.  On  the  Track  of  Bigfoot .  Dodd  Mead. 

1974. 

Information,  pictures,  and  diagrams  about  facts 
gathered  or  surmised  about  Bigfoot. 

Gr.  5-8. 

Saint-Exupery,  Antoine  de.  The  Little  Prince.  Harcourt 
Brace  Jovanovich.  1968®  1943. 

A  flier,  after  making  a  forced  landing  in  the  Sahara, 
meets  the  little  Punce  of  Asteioid  B612  who  tells  him 
of  his  experiences  on  many  planets. 

Gr.  3-7. 

Soule,  Gardner.  UFOs  &  IFOs:  A  Factual  Report  on 
Flying  Saucers .  Putnam.  1967 

Contains  mfoimation  and  photographs  covering 
leports  of  sightings. 

Gr.  6 


'Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Things  Aren’t  Always  What 
They  Seem”  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  might  be 
integrated  in  the  following  sequence: 


Starting  Points  In  Language  Revised/ C 

Page  58.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Pages  58-63.  Optical  figures,  photographs,  articles 
and  transcripts  introduce  the  students  to  a  variety  of 
UFO  experiences  and  responses.  These  suggest  how 
confusing  visual  clues  can  lead  to  errors  in  judgment. 
Techniques  for  interviewing  are  explored  in  this 
context. 


4.  Page  65.  A  cartoon  humorously  suggests  how  willing 
we  can  be  to  fit  common  experiences  into  the  framework 
of  popular  space  myth.  Associated  activities  explore 
needs  for  putting  interviews  in  writing. 


Starting  Points  In  Reading  Revised /C 

Pages  112-113.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  theme 

1 .  Pages  114-115.  The  two  poems  "The  Hills ’  ’  and  "Sky 
Ponies"  will  help  the  students  to  appreciate  how  myths 
can  affect  and  express  what  we  see. 


3.  Page  116.  "UFO  Sightings”  brings  together  articles, 
transcripts,  and  informed  opinion,  involving  Canadian 
children  and  other  groups  of  people.  The  readings  allow 
students  to  build  a  frame  of  reference  for  questioning 
and  comparing  types  of  UFO  experiences. 


5.  Page  130.  "UFO  Illusions”  describes  natural 
occurrences  that  produce  common  UFO  illusions.  The 
students  can  use  these  as  a  guide  for  interpreting  UFO 
reports  and  their  own  experiences. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  C 

6.  Page  68.  This  brief  reading  presents  students  with  a 
plausible  explanation  of  an  unusual  effect  and  a  working 
definition  of  UFOs,  given  by  a  respected  astrophysicist. 
The  difference  between  fact  and  opinion  is  explored  in 
this  context. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /  C 


7.  Page  132.  In  describing  an  early  airplane  and  the  fun 
its  Albertan  developers  had  flying  it  at  night,  "Alberta's 
Flying  Saucers"  asks  students  to  consider  whether 
space  lore  might  influence  them  to  see  as  a  UFO  an 
object  constructed  from  commonplace  materials. 


8.  Page  71.  A  portion  of  Orson  Welles’  famous  radio  script 
of  H.G.  Wells’  War  of  the  Worlds  demonstrates  the  power 
of  popular  myth  to  sway  large  numbers  of  people.  The 
activities  associated  with  this  explore  word  histories 
and  writing  techniques. 


9.  Page  134.  The  story  "Birthday  Present"  makes  use  of 
space  mythology  to  teach  respect  for  living  things. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  The  Hills/114 


Starting  Points 

Rachel  Field's  poem  uses  the  imagery  of  dragons  to 
express  those  moments  in  everyday  life  when  we 
experience  an  acute  sense  of  being  strangers  in  a  world 
governed  by  purposes  that  are  very  different  from  our 
own. 

To  stimulate  the  students'  imaginations,  collect  a  series 
of  vivid  cloud  pictures,  preferably  cumulus  or 
cumulo-nimbus,  and  ask  them  to  generate  ideas  to 
describe  the  sensual  images  which  the  various  clouds 
represent.  List  their  descriptive  phrases  or  similes  on 
the  board.  Similarly,  collect  or  make  and  post  ink-blot 
pictures  on  the  board.  What  images  do  they  see?  What 
particular  aspect  of  the  blot  makes  them  think  of  that 
specific  idea?  the  silhouette'?  one  section?  Add  the 
students'  impressions  to  the  first  list.  Extend  the 
discussion  by  eliciting  accounts  of  personal  experiences 
which  they  vividly  recollect.  What  caused  them  to  recall 
these  particular  scenes?  Where  were  they?  What  time  of 
day  was  it?  What  mood  were  they  in  at  that  time? 

Read  the  introductory  question  and  poem  aloud, 
directing  the  students  to  discover  how  the  poet 
expressed  her  impressions  of  the  hills  that  encircle  a 
harbor.  After  the  initial  reading,  have  the  students 
compare  the  kinds  of  descriptions  they  created  to  the 
kinds  the  author  created.  Have  them  change  any 
descriptions  on  their  lists  to  present  a  more  vivid  verbal 
picture. 


•  What  is  a  dragon?  Why  did  the  poet  say  ' '  Sometimes  a 
puff  of  smoke  rises  out  of  the  hollows”?  (Dragons  are 
story-book  creatures  that  breathe  fire  and  smoke.) 

•  Are  the  dragons  in  the  poem  in  battle  now?  (No,  they 
are  sleeping,  but  they  dream  of  battles.) 

•  In  what  way  are  the  dragons'  dreams,  with  the  puffs  of 
smoke  that  rise,  related  to  the  mam  idea  in  the  last 
stanza  -  that  the  dragons  might  wake  up?  (The  dragons 
are  our  enemies  when  they  are  awake;  they  might 
destroy  us.) 

•  Look  at  the  illustration  on  page  114.  Can  you  see  a 
sleeping  dragon?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  does  the  idea  of  hills  as  sleeping  dragons  make 
you  feel?  (Strange  fire-breathing  creatures  like  dragons 
frighten  us,  but  not  too  much  because  we  know  they 
aren't  real.  Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  stories  have  you  read  that  involved  dragons  or 
dragon-like  creatures?  What  were  the  stories  about? 
Were  the  heroes  real  people  or  did  they  have  unusual 
powers?  (Encourage  discussion  about  fairy  tales  and 
fables.) 


Talking  Points 

•  Does  the  speaker  in  the  poem  always  think  that  the 
hills  are  sleeping  dragons?  (No,  because  she  says 
"sometimes.”) 

•  Have  you  ever  seen  cliffs  that  have  a  near-orange 
color?  In  the  poem  the  cliffs  are  likened  to  claws.  What 
aspects  of  cliffs  could  be  like  the  claws  of  a  dragon? 
(jagged,  rough,  treacherous,  etc.) 
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2.  Sky  Ponies/115 


Departure  Points 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  tape  fairy  tales,  fables  and  legends 
involving  dragons,  dramatizing  them  with  a  young 
audience  in  mind.  Invite  a  class  of  grade  one  students  to 
come  and  hear  the  tapes  so  that  the  students  can  watch 
their  audience's  reactions  and  question  them  about 
what  they  liked  best  or  found  most  frightening  about  the 
stories. 

Writing 

•  Direct  the  students  to  use  some  phrases  and  similes  in 
their  personal  lists  of  creative  ideas  and  complete  a 
similar  descriptive  poem.  Then  have  them  hand  their 
poems  to  another  student  to  draw  what  the  poem’s 
verbal  impression  means  to  them.  After  this  has  been 
done,  the  author  can  ascertain  whether  the  poem 
contained  adequate  description  for  another  reader. 

•  Write  a  statement  about  nature  on  the  board.  The 
students  must  compose  imaginative  sentences  which 
this  scene  could  represent.  For  example,  “There  are 
trees  on  the  hill .  . .  "  could  produce  ideas  such  as : 

“The  trees  on  the  hill  reminded  me  of  toothpick-stabbed 
olives  puncturing  the  styrofoam  centrepiece." 

“The  trees  on  the  hill,  calm,  unmoving,  resembled  the 
Roman  soldiers  as  they  stood  paralysed,  awaiting  the 
booming  command  of  the  godlike  centurion. 1  ’ 

'  ‘The  trees  on  the  hill  after  the  forest  fire  looked  like 
pathetic,  abandoned,  weather-decayed  fence  posts." 

Art 

•  Let  the  students  enjoy  creating  a  scene  which  comes 
to  mind  when  they  feel  an  object  such  as  a  coat-hook  or 
screw,  etc.,  placed  in  their  hands.  Do  not  let  them  see 
the  object  throughout  the  exercise.  Some  students  will 
reproduce  the  article,  but  explain  to  them  how  a 
coat-hook,  for  example,  can  give  the  impression  of  a 
crag,  a  cove,  a  harbor,  snake,  etc.  Some  might  create  an 
animal  which  the  shape  brings  to  their  mind. 


Starting  Points 

In  this  poem  Dyane  Collins  Harpe  creates  an  image  of 
mythical  horses  to  help  her  describe  the  beauty  of  the 
aurora  borealis.  To  introduce  the  poem,  ask  the  students 
what  kind  of  sky  they  like  best:  a  sunny  summer  sky 
with  fluffy  clouds  drifting  by?  a  starry  night  sky?  an 
August  sky  with  a  harvest  moon?  a  flashing  sky  full  of 
lightning  and  thunder?  Elicit  from  students  descriptions 
of  the  sky  that  caused  them  to  be  most  amazed.  Ask 
them  how  they  would  describe  that  sky  and  their 
feelings  about  it  so  that  another  person  could  visualize 
and  feel  about  it  as  they  did.  Would  the  students  use 
pure  description,  choosing  adjectives  and  verbs  that 
would  give  the  listener  a  sensual  impression  of  the  color, 
shapes,  and  movements  that  were  seen?  Would  they 
include  a  direct  statement  telling  how  they  felt  when 
they  saw  the  sky?  Perhaps  they  would  describe  it  from 
the  point  of  view  of  a  meteorologist  and  tell  about  the 
conditions  that  caused  the  sky  to  appear  as  it  did.  They 
might  describe  types  of  clouds,  the  movement  of  air 
masses,  the  axis  of  earth  in  relation  to  the  moon  and 
sun,  and  so  on.  Would  that  be  a  good  way  of  sharing 
their  experiences?  Ask  the  students  to  listen  to  the 
poem  to  find  out  what  kind  of  sky  the  poet  is  describing 
and  to  decide  whether  she  has  found  an  effective  way  of 
sharing  her  feelings  about  it. 


Talking  Points 

•  The  poet  calls  the  sky  she  is  describing  “my  special 
sky.  ’  ’  What  things  about  the  sky  are  special?  (the 
northern  lights) 

•  Have  you  ever  seen  the  northern  lights?  What  did  the 
sky  look  like  when  you  saw  them?  What  colors  did  you 
see?  Did  you  see  any  shapes  that  reminded  you  of 
something  else? 

•  Listen  to  the  following  description  of  the  northern 
lights,  paraphrased  from  an  encyclopedia.  After  you 
have  heard  it  you  can  decide  how  well  the  poet  has 
described  what  she  saw: 

The  northern  lights,  or  aurora  borealis,  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  of  natural  sights.  Lights  of  blue, 
green,  red,  yellow,  and  violet  appear  in  the  sky  near 
the  times  of  the  equinox,  or  the  changing  of  the 
seasons.  Sometimes  they  look  like  giant  streamers; 
sometimes  like  an  arc  of  colored  bands;  sometimes 
banked  up,  like  river  banks;  and  sometimes  like 
draperies  hanging  from  the  sky  in  beautiful, 
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multicolored  folds.  Sometimes  a  crown,  like  a  king’s, 
is  seen  at  the  top  of  the  bands  of  colored  lights, 
though  this  is  rare.  The  lights  are  brightest  and  occur 
most  frequently  on  a  line  running  through  northern 
Norway,  across  Hudson  Bay,  through  Alaska  and 
northern  Siberia  in  Russia.  They  are  visible  to  people 
living  in  Canada  and  the  northern  United  States,  but 
less  brightly.  The  northern  lights  are  believed  to  be 
caused  by  molecules  from  the  sun  that  collide  with  air 
molecules,  causing  the  air  molecules  to  become 
charged  with  electricity,  which  makes  them  glow. 

•  In  the  poem,  the  sky  ponies  have  “rainbow  manes’  ’ 
that  stream  across  the  sky,  and  “flashing  tails”  that 
shimmer  and  gleam.  What  is  the  poet  really  describing? 
(the  colorful  northern  lights) 

•  The  poem  tells  us  to  listen  to  the  dancing  hooves  of  the 
sky  ponies  and  to  hear  the  bells  on  their  saddles  singing 
out  “frosty  tunes”  as  they  race  across  the  sky.  Do  you 
think  the  northern  lights  actually  make  a  sound  like 
singing  saddle  bells,  or  do  you  think  that  these  sound 
images  have  been  used  to  stir  your  imagination  and  help 
you  understand  what  kind  of  horses  the  sky  ponies  are? 
(to  help  us  see  and  understand  about  the  horses) 

•  Look  at  the  illustration  in  your  text.  Do  you  think  that 
these  horses  have  owners?  Why?  (They  have  saddles 
and  bells;  some  students  may  also  mention  horseshoes 
made  of  silver.) 

•  In  the  days  before  science  was  used  to  explain  events 
in  nature,  people  told  stories  about  the  sky.  Stories  in 
which,  for  example,  the  sun  was  a  golden  chariot  that 
carried  a  god  across  the  sky.  These  stories  were  used  as 
explanations  for  what  people  saw  and  as  descriptions  for 
what  they  felt.  People  don’t  tell  stories  like  that  anymore, 
because  now  we  know  that  the  sun  is  a  burning  ball  of 
gas  and  minerals.  Do  you  think  when  the  poet  says  that 
her  special  sky  is  haunted,  she  might  mean  that  a  poet 
such  as  herself,  who  tries  to  describe  the  beauty  of 
things  and  the  feelings  people  have,  wishes  that  we  still 
believed  in  those  gods?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Ask  the  students  to  give  a  prose  paraphrase  of  each 
poem,  deleting  the  dragon  and  the  ponies,  and 
describing  only  the  hills  and  the  northern  lights.  Remind 
them  that  to  paraphrase  means  to  stick  to  the  facts 
given  and  not  add  anything.  This  will  reduce  the  poems 
drastically.  For  example:  The  hills  along  the  harbor  are 
close  together  and  have  trees  growing  on  their  ridges .  .  . 
This  should  make  the  students  aware  that  not  much 
feeling  can  be  conveyed  without  the  images,  and  that 
these  poems  rely  completely  on  the  mythical  beings  the 
poets  chose  in  each  case. 

Art 

•  Give  the  students  sheets  of  light-colored  art  paper  and 
instruct  them  to  make  pin-pricks  or  dots  on  the  paper. 
Have  students  trade  sheets  with  each  other.  The  dots  or 
pin-pricks  are  to  be  used  as  the  centres  of  stars.  After 
drawing  their  stars,  have  them  use  these  to  create 
constellations  of  mythological  characters  such  as  the 
zodiac  signs  represent.  Show  students  a  character  such 
as  Orion  and  how  three  dots  or  stars  give  the  impression 
of  his  belt. 

Research 

•  Alert  the  librarian  in  advance,  and  have  pairs  or  small 
teams  of  students  research  and  read  stories  and 


accounts  of  the  following  mythical  beings: 

Zeus  and  Hera 

Pegasus 

Thor 

Callisto 

Orion  and  Meriope 

Cadmus 

The  Pleiades 

Perseus  and 

Leviathan 

The  Hespendes 

Andromeda 

You  may  wish  to  add  to  this  list  in  order  to  take 
advantage  of  different  cultural  backgrounds  in  your 
class.  These  references  have  been  selected  because 
they  involve  star  constellations  and  mythical  beasts. 
Instruct  the  students  to  write  out  the  stories  and  learn 
them  in  preparation  for  a  story-telling  festival,  to  be  held 
in  class. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  form  a  discussion  group  and  provide 
some  low  background  music,  perhaps  some 
Mussorgsky.  Have  the  students  tell  the  stories  about  the 
mythical  beings  they  researched.  Afterward,  discuss  the 
myths  and  compare  them  with  straightforward  scientific 
descriptions  of  the  physical  things  alluded  to  or 
suggested  in  the  stories. 

•  Obtain  and  play  a  recording  of  Ghost  Riders  in  the  Sky 
and  compare  the  imagery  with  the  ponies  in  “Sky 
Ponies.” 
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3.  UFO  Sightings/ 116* 

□  □  □ 

Port  Coquitlam,  B.C.  / 116 

Starting  Points 

The  article  describes  childrens’  experiences  in  Port 
Coquitlam,  B.C.,  in  1974.  To  encourage  students  to 
reach  a  plausible  conclusion  use  this  strategy.  Use  an 
overhead  projector,  and  surround  it  on  three  sides  with  a 
cardboard  or  paper  shield  to  prevent  students  from 
seeing  the  object.  Project  everyday  objects  held  at 
angles  so  that  the  silhouettes  produced  on  the  viewing 
screen  are  unrecognizable.  Project  four  or  five  different 
images,  and  have  the  students  write  down  their 
impressions  created  as  each  silhouette  is  scrutinized. 
Then  have  them  analyse  the  five  images  to  find  a 
plausible  answer  for  each  puzzle.  Utilize  objects  such  as 
a  cup,  plate,  fork,  spoon,  piece  of  paper,  tube,  can, 
scissors,  your  hand,  or  your  fist.  After  this  exercise, 
discuss  how  clues  which  seem  nebulous  at  first 
integrate  parts  of  a  whole  picture  for  the  mind  to 
decipher. 

Finally,  read  the  introduction  and  this  selection  to  the 
class.  As  they  listen  have  them  discover  what  three 
Canadian  children  experienced. 


'Information  to  Note 

Each  experience  in  this  section  has  a  separate  plan.  However  the 
plans  are  linked  together  and  should  all  be  read  before  beginning 
"UFO  Illusions." 

Some  students  may  experience  difficulty  in  reading  certain  selections 
in  this  section  because  of  the  unfamiliar  nature  of  the  material  and  the 
number  of  ideas  presented.  The  cumulative  nature  of  this  section 
should  help  these  students  to  gam  background  knowledge  to  assist 
them  as  they  progress  to  more  difficult  selections.  The  suggested 
strategies  in  Starting  Points  should  enable  these  students  to  gam  the 
meaning 


Talking  Points 

•  What  time  was  it  when  the  boys  first  became  aware  of 
something  strange9  (about  8  o’clock  at  night) 

•  What  did  they  see9  (They  saw  their  cat  appear  to  drop 
dead  when  it  heard  a  strange  noise.  Then  they  saw  a 
round,  disc-like  object  with  green,  red,  and  white 
flashing  lights.  The  object  landed  on  three  short  legs, 
giving  off  blue  sparks  It  had  windows  and  a  door,  and  a 
chain  in  the  middle  of  it.  The  machine  was  bigger  than  a 
car.) 

•  Have  you  ever  seen  anything  like  they  saw9  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  In  what  month  did  the  sighting  take  place?  (August) 

•  When  did  Graham  Conway  interview  the  boys? 
(September) 

•  Who  is  Graham  Conway  and  why  did  he  wait  so  long  to 
interview  the  boys9  (We  don't  know  who  he  is.  He  might 
not  have  heard  about  the  incident  until  later.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  boys’  parents  didn’t  report  the 
incident  or  go  out  to  the  site?  (Maybe  the  boys  didn’t 
always  tell  the  truth.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  neighbor  took  such  an  interest  in 
the  story  and  went  to  look  at  the  landing  spot? 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  118  of  the  student  text. 

•  Previous  to  the  boys’  experience  there  were  many 
television  news  stories  about  spacecraft  launchings.  A 
popular  series  called  Star  Trek  appeared  on  television 
regularly  as  well.  Do  you  think  that  these  things  might 
have  affected  the  imagination  of  the  boys  and  the 
neighbor?  How?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  believe  the  boys'  story?  Why  or  why  not? 
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Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  In  this  selection 
is  as  follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  plausibility 


•  Have  the  students  skim  the  report  to  find  out  what  the 
three  boys  experienced  through  sight  and  sound  on 
August  16.  Direct  them  to  list  their  findings  on  a  chart 
such  as  the  one  shown  opposite. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  discover  which  of  these 
experiences  the  boys’  parents  thought  were  plausible, 
and  the  views  the  neighbor  believed  to  be  credible. 
Chart  both  of  these. 

•  The  chart  is  reproduced  opposite.  Students  can  draw 
outlines  in  their  books  or  complete  a  skeleton  chart 
placed  on  the  board. 

•  After  analysing  all  data  presented,  have  the  students 
make  a  conclusion  about  the  plausibility  of  the  events  in 
Port  Coquitlam. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  116 

•  Port  Coquitlam  is  a  suburb  thirty-three  kilometres  east 
of  Vancouver,  B.C. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  use  structural  analysis  to  speculate 
on  any  “urb"  words  that  are  related  to  it.  Elicit  urban, 
urbane,  urbanite.  Ask  the  students  to  list  words  they 
know  which  begin  with  the  prefix  “sub.  ’  ’  Elicit  words 
such  as  submarine,  substandard,  subnormal.  Write  the 
word  suburb  on  the  board  and  have  the  students 
paraphrase  the  sentence  combining  the  clues  deduced 
by  structural  analysis.  Have  them  check  the  sense  of  the 
synonymous  phrase  by  trying  it  in  the  original  text. 

Then  have  the  students  create  new  words  using  the 
prefix  “sub’’  and  the  root  word  “urban”  to  create  other 
words.  They  can  then  check  with  a  dictionary  to  see  if 
their  new  words  are  part  of  the  English  language. 

Page  118 

•  When  she  got  home,  she  decided  to  call  the  RCMP;  but 
they  hung  up  on  her  before  she  could  finish  her  story. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  speculate  about  plausibility.  Why  did 
the  RCMP  hang  up"?  What's  the  borderline  between 
open  mindedness  and  tolerance  for  nonsense?  How  do 
we  know  something  cannot  be  true?  What  clues  help  us? 
Do  all  people  accept  and  reject  the  same  theories?  Why? 
Why  not? 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Appoint  a  team  of  bibliographers  to  search  libraries  in 
the  area  for  titles  on  the  subject  of  UFO  sightings  and 
manned  space  missions.  Have  them  prepare  a  list  of 
such  articles  or  books  for  the  reading  centre 

•  Set  up  committees  to  investigate  and  report  on  the 
following  topics: 

weather  satellites  orbiting  the  earth 
communications  satellites 
defence  satellites 

geodetic  survey  satellites  (shape  and  curvature  of  land 
masses) 

Seasats  (devoted  to  the  study  of  oceans) 

Orbiting  Solar  Observatory 
Orbiting  Astronomical  Observatory 
Space  Shuttle 
Skylab 

Writing 

•  Have  the  class  compose  a  letter  to  the  Department  of 
National  Defence,  requesting  information  on  radar 
installations  used  to  monitor  satellites  and  spacecraft. 
After  discussing  the  reply,  if  one  is  received,  have  the 
students  submit  it  to  the  librarian,  who  can  start  a  file  of 
documents  for  use  by  other  classes.  Other  letters  can  be 
addressed  to  observatory  and  radar  installations  in 
Canada  and  other  countries.  The  replies  can  be 
categorized  and  submitted  to  the  librarian. 

Art 

•  Provide  magazines,  pictures,  and  catalogues,  or  allow 
students  to  draw  their  own  objects  to  be  used  to  compile 
a  class  logic  book.  After  cutting  out  the  pictures  of 
objects,  direct  the  students  to  use  the  picture  as  a 
template  for  a  silhouette.  Pictures  should  be  glued  to  a 
background  sheet.  Silhouettes  should  be  fixed  at  one 
edge  enabling  students  to  lift  them  up  to  verify  the 
object  after  analysis.  Extend  this  activity  by  creating  a 
“Logic  Quiz"  using  these  silhouettes.  Display  on  a  hall 
bulletin  board  with  a  slotted  receptacle  to  contain 
responses  from  students  and  teachers  throughout  the 
school.  Have  students  in  the  class  design  and  distribute 
logic  awards  to  students  who  make  the  most  correct 
assumptions.  Give  awards  for  each  grade  level.  Entrants 
should  affix  name,  age,  and  class  to  their  answer  sheets. 
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4.  Abee,  Alberta /1 19 


Starting  Points 

This  report  uses  an  interview  format  in  dialogue  form  to 
discuss  a  young  girl's  UFO  experience.  To  give  students 
the  experience  of  being  a  direct  witness  to  an  event  and 
therefore  better  understand  the  situation  in  this  girl’s 
life,  use  this  strategy. 

Tell  your  students  to  observe  the  scene  you  will 
demonstrate.  Their  perceptions  begin  as  you  enter  the 
classroom,  and  end  when  you  leave  and  close  the  door. 
No  discussion  is  allowed  during  this  experience. 

Create  the  scene  to  be  dramatized.  One  version  might 
be:  (you  add  sweater,  add  a  flower,  put  on  a  tie,  put  on  a 
coat,  change  as  many  things  as  you  can)  enter  the 
classroom,  close  the  door,  skip  or  walk  to  your  desk, 
search  for  a  paper,  drop  a  paper,  pick  it  up,  read  it, 
crumple  it,  throw  it  in  the  garbage  can,  scratch  your 
head,  look  out  the  window,  check  the  clock,  check  your 
watch  and  reset  the  time,  pick  up  three  books,  hesitate, 
limp  out,  open  the  door,  close  it  (take  off  sweater,  flower 
or  tie  in  hall).  Upon  re-entering  the  room,  still  not 
talking,  distribute  a  questionnaire  the  students  must 
answer  as  witnesses  to  the  scene.  Create  a 
questionnaire  such  as: 

The  first  thing  I  did  when  I  entered  was 


Did  I  smile? _ How  did  I  get  to 

my  desk? _ 

The  first  thing  I  touched  was _ 

Where  was  the  paper _ ?  What 

color  was  it? _ 

Was  it  creased? _ Was  it  in  an 

envelope? _ 

Where  did  I  put  it? _ Why? 


What  did  I  do  before  setting  my  watch? 


Did  I  cough? _ Was  I  wearing  a 

sweater,  and  if  so,  what  color  was  it? 


When  the  questionnaires  have  been  answered,  discuss 
the  experience.  You  could  question  and  cross-examine, 
to  make  the  students  feel  uncertain  about  the  answers 
they  gave.  After  the  simulation  has  terminated,  ask 
questions  about  the  students’  feelings.  How  did  you  feel 

when  I _ ?  Were  you  sure  another 

student  was  wrong  when - ?  What 

did  you  feel  like  doing?  Extend  the  discussion  to  make 
conclusions  about  eye-witness  reporting.  Point  out  that 
everyone  sees  a  situation  from  a  different  perspective. 

Tape  this  introduction  and  interview  using  teacher 
volunteers  or  four  strong  readers  to  read  the  interview. 
The  students  will  again  experience  this  interview 
technique  and  find  out  about  this  UFO  experience. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  exactly  did  Sylvia  see?  Recall  this  information 
without  consulting  your  texts,  (grey  thing  above  well;  it 
was  landing;  had  blinding  lights  on  bottom;  it  glowed; 
had  rounded  edges) 

•  Did  you  believe  her  story?  Why?  Why  not?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Was  this  a  good  interview?  Why?  Why  not?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Refer  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  123  of  the  student 
text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine 
fact/  opinion 


•  With  the  students,  analyse  the  differences  between 
facts  and  opinions.  What  is  a  fact?  Elicit  that  it  is  a 
statement  true  for  everyone,  such  as  “The  lion  is  a  big 
cat.’’  What  words  do  we  use  when  giving  opinions? 

Elicit  answers  such  as,  “I  think “I  believe “I 
imagined  that.  . . “I  estimate .  or  other  words  such 
as  “  .  .  .might  have. . “seemed  to  be. .sort 

of .  . .  ” 

•  To  ensure  that  students  conclude  whether  statements 
made  are  facts  or  opinions,  do  this  exercise  using  the 
board,  the  overhead  machine  or  mimeographed  sheets. 
Each  student  reads  each  statement  and  determines 
whether  it  states  a  fact  or  presents  an  opinion.  Direct 
the  students  to  underline  the  opinion  words  in  these 
examples. 

Exercise:  Read  each  statement  below  and  determine 
whether  each  is  an  example  of  a  statement  of  fact  or 
opinion.  Write  “fact”  or  “opinion”  on  the  line 
provided.  Underline  'opinion'  words. 

1 .  opinion  The  lights  were  just  a  glow  like,  of  light .  .  . 
sort  of  real  bright. 

2.  fact  The  police  car  was  parked  at  the  corner. 

3.  fact  There  was  an  accident. 

4.  opinion  Whether  the  accident  and  U.F.O.  have 
something  in  common,  I  don't  know. 

5.  opinion  Well,  I  actually  thought  I  could  hear  this  sort 
of  zew .  .  .  zew .  .  .  zew. 

6.  fact  The  driver  died  instantly. 

7.  fact  The  car  hit  the  telephone  pole. 

8.  opinion  The  driver  was  dead  before  he  hit,  so  they 
figure. 

9.  fact  We  noticed  the  dog  was  missing. 

10.  fact  The  dog  loved  riding  in  vehicles. 

1 1 .  fact  The  dog  left  home  and  didn’t  want  to  come 
back. 

12.  opinion  I  thought  she  really  must  be  working  out 
there. 

13.  opinion  I  thought  it  had  gone  and  I  was  blinded, 
came  in  and  told  mummy. 


Vocabulary 
Page  122 

•  We  noticed  the  dog  was  missing .  .  .  but  this  dog  had 
never  left  home,  positively  never,  as  long  as  we  were 
home. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Tell  the  students  to  read  the  sentence  omitting  the 
underlined  words.  How  does  this  omission  affect  the 
sentence?  Elicit  that  these  words  reinforce  or  strengthen 
the  idea  that  the  dog  would  never  leave.  Tell  the 
students  that  this  kind  of  reinforcement  is  a  literary 
device.  Can  they  think  of  other  expressions  such  as  this 
which  have  a  built-in  emphasis?  Elicit  examples  such  as 
“not  ever,  absolutely  not,  just  never,  just  always,  never 
ever,  certainly  not,  definitely  not,  definitely  never,”  etc. 
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5.  The  Amazing  Incident  on  Warden 
Avenue/ 124 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Select  students  to  act  out  the  transcript  for  the  class. 
Discuss  the  similarities  between  this  interview  format 
and  a  play  format.  Do  the  students  think  that  a 
playwright  could  have  written  dialogue  for  Sylvia  and 
her  family  that  was  more  emotional  and  could  give  us 
more  clues  to  their  characters?  If  the  playwright  had 
done  that,  would  it  mean  that  he  or  she  had  decided 
whether  Sylvia’s  story  was  true  or  untrue  before 
beginning  the  play?  If  the  students  were  playwrights, 
would  they  prefer  to  write  a  play  from  the  Port  Coquitlam 
article  or  from  this  transcript?  Why? 

•  Have  three  students  pretend  that  Sylvia  and  her  family 
are  in  court  defending  themselves  on  a  charge  of  public 
mischief  for  lying  and  causing  money  to  be  wasted  on 
the  investigation.  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Each 
group  assigns  roles:  Sylvia,  Edwin,  Mrs.  Annola,  Pachal, 
the  Public  Prosecutor,  and  the  Attorney  for  the  Defence. 
Have  each  group  reread  the  material  carefully,  then 
improvise  a  trial.  The  audience,  as  the  jury,  must 
convict  or  acquit  the  defendants. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  work  in  groups  to  produce 
radioscripts  from  the  Port  Coquitlam  article  and  from  the 
Abee  transcript.  Encourage  them  to  use  imagination 
and  judgment  in  recreating  what  really  happened  during 
each  sighting. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  perform  the  radio  plays  they 
developed.  Discuss  each  in  terms  of  the  characters  and 
the  authors’  views  about  what  happened.  Did  the  radio 
plays  differ  from  the  information  they  were  based  on? 
How?  What  was  added  and  subtracted? 

Art 

•  Encourage  students  to  draw  and  color  scenes  of  a  real 
or  fictional  event.  Next,  have  them  write  down  a 
ten-question  quiz  which  can  be  answered  by  looking  at 
the  picture.  When  both  tasks  have  been  completed, 
have  students  swap  pictures  for  one  minute  so  that  they 
study  the  scene  as  a  witness  would  view  it.  After  one 
minute,  signal  to  have  students  return  papers  to  the 
illustrators  and  then  swap  interview  sheets  which  they 
answer.  Return  the  questionnaires  to  the  authors  to 
correct.  Discuss  perceptions 


Starting  Points 

This  article  recounts  a  young  girl's  testimony,  while 
under  hypnosis,  of  an  encounter  with  aliens.  In  contrast 
to  the  previous  readings  the  writers  have  taken  a  critical 
approach  by  including  several  points  of  view  and  their 
own  comments. 

To  introduce  this  selection,  poll  the  students  before 
reading  it  and  again  after  studying  it  to  determine 
whether  any  of  them  change  their  opinions  when 
presented  with  some  scientific  explanations.  List  these 
three  headings  on  the  board  or  on  chart  paper: 

‘ '  I  believe  in  UFOs .  ”  “It’s  possible  that  there  are 
UFOs.  ’  ’  “I  don’t  believe  in  UFOs.  ’  ’ 

Distribute  a  piece  of  masking  tape  to  each  student  and 
permit  them  to  place  it  under  the  heading  which 
illustrates  their  opinion.  Total  the  figures  for  each 
column.  Discuss  the  results.  Read  the  selection  to  the 
students  so  they  can  enjoy  and  learn  more  about  UFO 
facts. 
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Talking  Points 

•  Were  you  astonished  or  bewildered  by  the  girl's  story? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  CUFORN  investigator,  Larry  Fenwick, 
was  astonished  by  the  story  about  the  spacecraft  and 
the  girl’s  abduction  by  alien  beings?  (No,  because  he 
has  researched  many  other  similar  stories.) 

•  What  evidence  made  Fenwick  think  that  the  incident 
really  happened?  (burn  marks  on  the  girl's  fingers;  two 
other  people  saw  the  UFOs;  triangle-shaped  hollow  in 
the  grass  where  the  spacecraft  landed;  abnormally  high 
radiation  count) 

•  In  Fenwick’s  opinion,  why  was  the  girl  taken  aboard 
the  craft  by  the  aliens?  (because  she  could  communicate 
with  them  telepathically) 

•  One  of  the  experts  mentioned  in  the  article  says  the 
UFOs  could  be  ‘  'a  form  of  psychic  phenomena.  ’  ’  That 
means  a  dream  or  illusion  that  seems  real.  Have  you  ever 
experienced  a  dream  or  an  illusion  that  seemed  real?  For 
example,  when  you  had  a  high  fever;  after  watching  a 
really  scary  movie;  while  reading  a  really  scary  book?  Do 
you  remember  things  from  the  past  that  your  parents  say 
never  happened?  (Elicit  a  few  examples  from  the 
students.) 

•  There  are  basically  two  beliefs  expressed  in  this 
article.  What  are  they?  (UFOs  from  outer  space  regularly 
visit  earth,  and  that  UFOs  are  not  from  space,  but  are 
illusions  that  can  be  explained  by  natural  causes.) 

•  Refer  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  128  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


gain  understanding  of  details  which 
establish  a  point  of  view 


•  List  these  characters’  names  on  the  board  or  have 
students  duplicate  the  names  in  their  books: 

Larry  Fenwick,  CUFORN 
Dr.  Robert  Garrison 
David  Haisell 
Michael  Persinger 

•  Have  the  students  skim  the  article  to  determine  which 
men  believe  in  UFOs  and  which  do  not.  Have  students 
copy  from  the  text  or  write  from  inferred  knowledge  a 
concluding  statement  for  each  of  the  men.  The 
completed  chart  should  contain  these  ideas,  but 
students  will  use  their  own  terminology  to  express 
themselves: 

Larry  Fenwick,  CUFORN:  He  does  believe  in  UFOs. 

He  believes  the  girl’s  abduction  story  (page  124)  and 
says  that  UFOs  are  real,  (page  125) 

Dr.  Robert  Garrison:  He  does  not  believe  in  UFOs.  He 
believes  that  there  are  inexplicable  phenomena  and 
that  life  exists  in  other  worlds  (page  126-  top);  but 
finds  it  hard  to  believe  that  UFOs  could  come  from 
space,  (page  126) 

David  Haisell:  He  does  believe  in  UFOs.  He  believes 
that  UFOs  don't  necessarily  have  to  come  from  outer 
space  for  they  could  come  from  sea  caves  or  be 
psychic  phenomena,  (page  127-  middle)  He  saw  one 
himself,  (page  127 -middle) 

Michael  Persinger:  He  does  not  believe  in  UFOs.  He 
believes  it  could  be  luminosity  (page  127  -  bottom) 
and  that  landing  traces  are  the  results  of  electrical 
discharges,  (page  128  -  top) 

•  After  completing  this  exercise,  poll  the  students  again. 
Tabulate  the  results.  Did  they  differ?  Why?  Were  they 
the  same? 

•  Extend  the  written  exercise  by  having  the  students 
add  their  own  names  and  write  similar  statements. 
Discuss  their  conclusions. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  124 

•  From  it  came  four  creatures,  strange  crystalline 
creatures,  floating  just  above  the  ground,  and  then  - 
nothing. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  speculate  about  these  creatures. 
Reinforce  the  meaning  of  the  word  “crystal"  by  having 
them  use  it  in  a  sentence.  What  is  it?  What  adjectives 
would  be  used  to  describe  crystal?  Elicit  clear, 
transparent,  delicate,  etc.  After  discussing  this,  have 
the  students  paraphrase  the  sentence  and  create 
synonymous  words  and  phrases  until  they  are  satisfied 
they  have  captured  the  true  meaning  of  “crystalline''  to 
describe  the  aliens. 

Page  127 

•  He  thinks  that  it's  “jumping  the  gun"  to  say  that  UFOs 
must  be  from  space,  for  they  could  be  from  beneath  the 
sea  or  they  could  be  a  form  of  psychic  phenomena. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  paraphrase  the  underlined  sentence 
part,  giving  a  literal  interpretation  to  this  idiom.  Have 
them  visualize  the  literal  meaning  in  context  -  can  the 
students  relate  it  to  races  and  the  starting  gun?  Have 
them  discuss  the  imagery  by  visualizing  this  situation  - 
racers  who  make  a  “false  start"  in  a  track  meet.  Return 
to  the  original  context  and  ask  students  to  determine 
how  observers  can  “jump  the  gun”  when  speculating 
about  UFOs.  Finally,  ask  students  to  use  this  expression 
in  sentences  of  their  own  to  illustrate  the  meaning  of 
this  idiom. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Refer  to  the  To  do  on  page  128  of  the  student  text. 
Extend  this  activity  by  having  students  improvise  and 
convince  another  person  that  UFOs  exist  through 
drama. 

Art 

•  Explore  optical  illusions  with  the  students.  After 
adequate  experimentation,  students  might  attempt 
pictures  incorporating  more  than  one  optical  illusion. 
Present  examples  for  discussion  such  as  the  following: 


Do  you  see  an  urn  or 
two  profiles? 


How  many  different 
positions  do  you  see? 


6.  Mantell’s  Last  Flight/ 128 
Suffolk,  England/ 129 
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Are  the  lines  parallel? 


Are  the  stairs  upside  down  Are  these  lines  equal 

or  right  side  up?  in  length"? 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Do  an  experiment  with  the  students  to  illustrate  that  it 
is  not  easy  to  ascertain  a  specific  time  lapse,  especially 
when  they  are  occupied.  At  your  signal  the  students 
must  raise  their  hands  when  they  think  one  minute  is 
up.  Do  this  silently.  Discuss  their  perceptions  of  time. 
Repeat  the  experiment,  but  this  time  carry  on  a 
discussion  or  have  students  talk  to  each  other  about 
UFOs  and  scientific  phenomena.  Ask  that  they  again 
raise  their  hands  when  they  think  two  minutes  are  up. 
Discuss.  Is  it  more  difficult  to  ascertain  time  lapse  when 
occupied  with  another  task? 


Starting  Points 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  reports  about  UFO 
sightings  they  have  heard  or  read  about  or  seen 
illustrated  on  film  or  television.  List  the  sightings  they 
have  vicariously  experienced.  Ask  the  students  to  write 
personal  comments  about  each  listed  sighting.  Discuss 
why  these  sightings  seem  dangerous  to  those  who  saw 
them.  Read  the  two  reports  on  pages  128  and  129  to  the 
students  to  find  out  what  dangers  these  two  men  faced 
in  their  encounters  with  UFOs. 


Talking  Points 

•  Do  you  think  the  UFOs  could  have  been  images  sent  to 
us  from  a  distant  planet?  Why  or  why  not?  (Answers  will 
vary.  Some  students  will  say  no,  because  the  objects 
were  tracked  on  radar;  some  will  say  maybe,  because 
the  jets  sent  up  to  check  registered  nothing  on  their 
radar  screens,  and  no  sonic  boom  was  heard  though  the 
objects  were  travelling  faster  than  the  speed  of  sound.) 

•  Does  the  press  help  to  convince  people  about  UFOs  or 
do  they  present  an  unbiased  view?  Comment.  What  is 
the  duty  of  a  newspaper  reporter?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  In  the  Suffolk  incident,  at  least  fifteen  objects  were 
seen  within  one  hour.  One  appeared  to  be  leading  the 
others.  If  you  had  seen  so  many  objects  in  the  sky  at  one 
time,  what  would  you  have  thought?  Would  you  have 
been  excited,  bewildered  or  scared?  What  do  you  think 
the  radar  operators  thought?  the  other  people?  (Answers 
will  vary,  but  someone  is  sure  to  mention  an  invasion 
from  space.) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  129  of  the  student 
text.  Does  the  number  of  people  who  saw  the  UFOs  in 
both  cases  make  it  more  likely  that  the  objects  were 
real?  (Probably,  because  a  deliberate  hoax  is  eliminated, 
and  it  is  unlikely  that  so  many  people  could  have  the 
same  hallucination  at  exactly  the  same  time,  even  if 
their  brains  were  affected  by  electromagnetic  waves,  as 
was  suggested  by  Persinger  in  the  previous  reading.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  these  reports 
is  as  follows: 


reconstruct  information  by  recording /organizrng 
in  a  chart 


•  Direct  the  students  to  skim  the  selection  to  recall  the 
sensory  experiences  of  the  pilot  and  the  sergeant. 

•  To  help  the  students  do  this,  use  this  strategy.  Ask  the 
students  which  of  the  five  senses  were  affected  by  the 
men’s  experiences.  List  these  as  headings  on  the  board. 
Elicit  “sight,”  “hearing.” 

•  Construct  with  the  students  a  chart  listing  the  things 
they  “saw”  and  “heard.”  Have  them  skim  the 
selections  to  find  their  responses. 

•  Analyse  the  chart  to  note  differences  and  similarities 
between  the  reports.  Ask  the  students  to  conclude  these 
differences  and  similarities  by  writing  statements 
comparing  the  reports. 

•  Extend  the  completed  chart  to  include  the  sense  of 
“feeling,  ’  ’  and  then  have  the  students  skim  the  other 
“UFO  Sightings”  selections  to  recap  the  data  about 
UFOs  presented  in  these  five  reports. 

•  The  completed  chart  is  as  follows: 


Selections 

SIGHT 

HEARING 

FEELING 

Mantell's 

Last  Flight 

•  huge  object 

•  radio 

contact 
with  the 
pilot 

•  nothing 

Suffolk, 

England 

•  strange 
objects 

•  twelve  to 
fifteen 
objects 

on  radar 

•  blurred 
lights 

•  radar 
“bleeps'' 

•  nothing 

Port 

Coquitlam, 

B.C. 

•  UFO  in  pit 

•  flashing 
lights 

•  blue  sparks 

•  deposits 

•  buzzing 
sounds 

•  noise 

from 

flashing 

object 

•  hot  air 
from  object 

Abee,  Alberta 

•  grey  object 

•  glaring 
lights 

•  burned 

trees 

•  noise 

•  sounds 
' '  zew .  .  . 
zew." 

•  electrified 

air 

The  Amazing 
Incident  on 
Warden 
Avenue 

•  craft 

•  four 
creatures 
floating 

•  beam  of 
light 

•  nothing 

•  nothing 

•  Extend  this  chart  by  having  each  student  add  other 
UFO  data  they  have  encountered  so  far  in  this  theme. 

Vocabulary- 
Page  129 

•  This  story  is  one  of  the  “classic”  sightings. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlrned 
word,  use  this  strategy.  Consider  the  use  of  “classic” 
with  reference  to  a  classic  book,  a  classic  baseball  game, 
a  classic  answer.  Use  many  examples  to  freeze  the 
meaning  of  classic  in  the  students'  minds.  Then  have 
them  consider  the  use  of  classic  in  context.  Elicit  that 
classic  refers  to  something  of  particular  note  or 
importance.  Ask  the  students  to  paraphrase  the 
sentence  rn  the  original  context  to  verify  their  accuracy. 
Have  them  create  sentences  of  their  own  to  illustrate  the 
meanings  of  classic. 

Page  129 

•  They  were  tracked  on  radar. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy. 

Discuss  the  meaning  of  “acronym.”  Have  the  students 
recall  from  their  own  experiences  acronyms  they  have 
already  seen  and  understand.  Elicit  examples  such  as 
these: 

RADAR:  radio  detecting  and  ranging 
SONAR:  sound  navigation  ranging 

LASER:  Light  amplification  by  stimulated  emission  of 
radiation 

UFO:  unidentified  flying  object 
IFO:  identified  flying  object 

SCUBA:  self-contained  underwater  breathing  apparatus 

CARE:  Co-operative  for  American  Remittances  to 
Everywhere,  Inc. 

CUSO:  Canadian  Universities  Services  Overseas 
NORAD:  North  American  Air  Defence  (Command) 
AWOL:  Away  without  official  leave 
SNAFU:  Situation  normal  -  all  fouled  up 
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Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Acquire  a  Polaroid  camera  and  have  the  students 
simulate  UFO  photographs  by  using  a  pieplate  thrown  in 
the  air  into  the  sun  (for  silhouette),  away  from  sun  for 
reflection  of  light,  and  placed  on  the  ground  with  a 
spotlight  or  sunlight  reflecting  on  it,  etc.  Photocopy  the 
photographs  so  that  you  have  five  or  six  copies  to  be 
used  along  with  the  real  photos. 

Writing 

•  Use  the  photographs  and  information  from  the  chart  to 
encourage  students  to  create  a  survey  about  UFOs. 
Photocopy  the  questionnaire  and  have  each  student  poll 
three  or  four  other  students  at  noon  or  recess.  To  acquire 
a  good  sectional  poll,  have  the  students  poll  one  student 
at  each  grade  level.  Collect  the  results  and  graph  the 
opinion  poll.  Place  results  on  a  hall  bulletin  board.  Create 
a  questionnaire  similar  to: 

Student  Poll  UFOs 

1 .  Do  you  believe  in  UFOs?  yes  maybe  no 

2.  Have  you  ever  seen  a  UFO?  yes  maybe  no 

3.  What  are  the  objects  in  these  photos? 

(1) - (2) - 

(3) - (4) - 

(5)  — - - 

4  Have  you  ever  experienced  phenomena  that  left 
doubts  in  your  mind?  yes  no 

5.  Do  you  know  anyone  who  has  sighted  a  UFO?  yes 
no 

6.  etcetera 

•  Have  groups  of  students  confer,  and  then  list  things 
they  would  like  to  place  aboard  a  spacecraft  that  would 
give  intelligent  beings  on  a  distant  planet  an  idea  of 
what  our  civilization  is  like  in  the  1980’ s.  Analyse  the 
lists  and  infer  what  an  alien  would  conclude  about  the 
planet  Earth. 


Research 

•  Direct  students  to  the  resource  centre  or  local  library  to 
find  answers  to  one  of  these  questions. 

Would  a  meteorite  or  a  comet  fragment  80  km 
away  produce  a  sonic  boom  if  it  were  travelling  at 
8000  km  /h? 

Would  the  material  be  picked  up  on  radar? 

How  does  the  fact  that  light  bends  when  it  enters 
earth's  atmosphere  affect  what  we  see? 

Could  there  be  points  in  the  atmosphere  where  the 
light  bends  more  than  normal  to  produce  optical 
illusions? 

Is  it  possible,  in  theory,  to  send  holograms  to  outer 
space? 

Drama 

•  Have  groups  of  students  develop  dramatizations  about 
a  confrontation  with  an  alien. 

•  Encourage  students  to  imagine  that  they  are  all  aliens. 
Have  them  close  their  eyes  and  think  of  their  total  being 
and  existence  -appearance,  food,  habitat,  skills, 
vehicles,  siblings,  parents,  peculiarities,  favorite  places, 
and  so  on.  To  cause  them  to  think  about  their 
appearance,  ask:  "Imagine  what  you  look  like.  What  are 
your  features?  What  color  are  you?  Do  you  have  large 
eyes?  ears?"  etc.  When  this  has  been  completed,  move 
around  the  class  and  question  the  students.  Have  them 
name  themselves  and  use  an  assumed  voice.  Extend 
this  to  allow  the  class  to  interview  two  or  three  aliens 
daily,  or  each  other  at  the  same  time. 
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7.  UFO  Illusions/ 130 

□ 


Starting  Points 

To  motivate  the  students  to  begin  thinking  about 
illusions,  collect  a  series  of  pictures  which  depict 
mirages,  rainbows,  swamp  gas  illumination,  the 
northern  lights,  ghost  ship  mirages,  etc.  Post  these 
pictures  on  the  board  and  have  the  students  speculate 
about  them.  List  their  responses  to  these  questions: 
“What  causes  these?  Do  you  know  other  illusions  from 
nature?  What  are  they?  What  is  an  illusion?”  After 
speculating  about  these  natural  illusions,  have  the 
students  verify  their  impressions  by  using  a  dictionary 
or  an  encyclopedia.  Elicit  these  explanations: 

mirage  -a  misleading  apparition,  usually  in  the  desert 
or  at  sea,  resulting  from  a  reflection  of  a  scene  caused 
by  heat  and  light. 

rainbow  -  a  bow  or  arch  of  the  seven  colors  of  the 
spectrum  (red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue,  indigo, 
violet);  often  seen  in  the  sky  and  caused  by  light 
reflection  interacting  with  moisture  in  the  air. 
swamp  gas  -the  illumination  of  a  chemical  reaction 
with  methane  gas  in  marshes  and  swamps  which  is 
visible  at  night. 

northern  lights  -(aurora  borealis)  -streamers  and 
bands  of  lights  appearing  in  the  northern  sky,  caused 
by  interaction  of  molecules. 

illusion  -an  impression  created  by  the  reflection  of 
light,  heat  and  interaction  of  electrons. 

Extend  the  discussions  to  include  man-made  illusions 
used  by  magicians,  or  created  by  cleverly-placed  lines  in 
optical  illusions,  etc.  Recall  the  optical  illusions 
discussed  in  the  Departure  Points  in  "The  Amazing 
Incident  on  Warden  Avenue,”  on  page  124  of  the 
student  text.  Ask  the  students  to  determine  whether 
illusions  should  be  discussed  with  respect  to  UFOs. 
Why?  Why  not?  Refer  the  students  to  the  introduction  on 
page  130.  Read  it  with  them.  Then  have  them  read  the 
article  to  learn  about  other  illusions  from  nature  and  how 
these  illusions  could  cause  improper  assumptions  by 
those  who  are  uninformed. 


Talking  Points 

•  Which  of  the  natural  occurrences  mentioned  would 
create  an  impression  that  they  could  be  UFOs?  (Answers 
will  vary.) 

•  Without  checking  your  texts,  what  are  the  common 
explanations  of  the  illusions  mentioned:  White  lights 
over  Texas?  (city  lights  illuminating  a  flock  of  geese) 
Distortions  from  looking  through  windows  of  cars,  trains 
and  planes?  (curved  glass,  rising  air  forms  lens  -  like 
clouds  over  hills,  etc.)  “Streamer  UFOs?”  (tails  of 
comets)  Bright  red,  green  or  white  lights  which  descend 
to  the  ground?  (signal  flares  used  by  ships,  soldiers, 
airports)  Intermittent  flashing  lights?  (lighthouse 
beacons)  Red  flashing  lights,  and  green  and  white 
lights?  (planes)  Eerie  lights  in  the  daytime  sky? 

(sunshine  through  stratus  clouds)  A  bright  light  in  the 
sky?  (Venus,  the  most  visible  planet  in  the  northern 
hemisphere) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  131  of  the  student  text. 
(Have  students  skim  through  the  UFO  selections  and 
speculate.  Answers  will  vary.) 
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Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  create  illusion  pictures  which  can 
be  cleverly  made  by  first  fan-folding  a  piece  of  art  paper 
and  extending  it  so  that  every  second  fold  makes  a  page 
half  the  original  size.  The  students  can  create  and  color 
their  scenes.  After  completing  this  scene,  the  paper  can 
be  refolded  to  present  the  other  empty  half.  Have 
students  draw  an  antithetical  scene  here  and  color  it. 
When  this  has  been  completed,  flatten  the  whole  paper, 
iron  it  with  a  warm  iron,  and  place  these  perplexing 
illusion  pictures  on  a  bulletin  board.  An  easier  way 
requires  gluing  to  a  background.  The  students  make  two 
contrasting  scenes  on  identical-sized  paper,  cut  each 
into  strips  5  cm  wide  and  alternately  glue  the  strips  onto 
a  background  twice  as  wide. 

FAN-FOLDED  ILLUSIONS 


Open  fan-folded  paper,  iron  flat 


•  Have  the  students  create  illusions  using  their  names  in 
fashions  such  as  these: 

distorting  the  name  through  vertical  elongation  (or 

code  messages,  scenes) 

folded  ink-blot  presentations 

creating  a  scene  with  their  names  in  camouflage 


VERTICAL  DISTORTION 
Draw  and  read  the  name  or  message  by 
viewing  the  paper  with  the  eye  at  the 
bottom  edge  of  the  paper. 


Fold  paper  in  half.  Paint 
name  thickly  on  one  half, 
fold  again,  and  rub  to 
transfer  the  paint. 

Create  a  character  using 
the  name. 

Research 

•  Enlist  the  aid  of  the  librarian,  science  teacher,  and 


students  to  collect  books,  posters  and  articles  about 
Voyager  2,  launched  in  1977.  Students  can  prepare  a 
written  presentation  about  one  of  these  topics: 


Item  placed  in  space  for  other  life  forms  to  "discover." 
Photos  of  the  planets  taken  from  the  spacecraft  and 
the  new  discoveries  scientists  made  from  analysing 
them. 


The  spacecraft  -  its  dimensions,  appearance, 
manufacture. 

The  benefits  of  space  exploration  to  mankind. 


Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  poems  about  the  journey  of 
Voyager  2  which  express  their  feelings  about  its 
mission. 

•  Have  the  students  use  their  poll  created  in  "Suffolk, 
England,"  page  105,  to  collect  and  graph  their  data. 
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8.  Alberta’s  Flying  Saucers/ 132 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Direct  students  to  keep  their  texts  closed  until  you 
instruct  them  otherwise.  Write  the  title  on  the  board. 
The  students  have  been  bombarded  with  information  so 
far.  Let  them  speculate  about  the  title  without 
presenting  them  with  any  clues.  What  could  they  be? 
What  are  they  made  of?  What  do  they  look  like?  Will  this 
story  be  credible?  When  did  this  happen?  List  their 
responses  on  the  board.  After  speculation,  read  the 
introduction  to  them.  Do  the  students  wish  to  add  any 
other  ideas  to  their  lists  now?  Read  the  story  to  them  or 
put  it  on  tape  to  find  out  what  the  title  referred  to.  When 
you  have  completed  the  oral  reading,  discuss  the 
students’  speculations.  Were  any  correct? 


Talking  Points 

•  Do  you  think  the  laminated  fir  (thin  sheets  of  fir  glued 
together)  was  a  good  choice  for  the  outer  circles  that 
formed  part  of  the  aircraft?  Why?  (The  material  would  be 
very  strong,  and  could  be  given  a  curvature  by  soaking 
it;  but  it  might  have  been  too  heavy,  despite  its 
thinness.) 

•  The  Underwood  brothers  used  heavy  rope  and  barbed 
wire  to  tether,  or  tie,  the  craft  to  keep  control.  Why  do 
you  think  they  chose  barbed  wire?  (It  was  probably  the 
only  wire  they  had  on  the  farm  that  was  stronger  than 
rope.  Farmers  used  it  to  build  fences.) 

•  Who  were  the  Wright  brothers?  (They  were  pioneers  in 
aviation  and  made  the  first  successful  airplane  flight  in 
1903.) 

•  Where  did  the  Underwood  brothers  build  their  first 
machine?  (1907  in  Krugerville,  Alberta,  Canada.) 

•  Why  did  the  Underwood  brothers  stop  experimenting? 
(They  ran  out  of  money;  they  were  farmers  and 

were  therefore  very  busy.  Inventions  take  time,  which 
they  lacked.) 


•  Do  you  think  it  would  have  been  fun  to  go  up  in  the 
machine  at  night?  Or  would  you  have  been  scared? 

Why?  (It  would  have  been  fun  to  imagine  what  people  on 
the  ground  thought,  but  it  might  have  been  dangerous 
with  such  a  heavy  motor  and  not  enough  power  to 
control  the  machine.) 

•  Refer  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  133  of  the  student 
text.  Did  the  people  in  1907  know  the  acronym  UFO?  Did 
they  believe  in  space  travel  the  way  we  do  now?  What 
might  the  people  in  1907  have  believed  the  flying  saucer 
to  be?  (They  knew  about  the  Wright  brothers,  and  so 
they  might  have  thought  it  could  have  been  an  airplane. 
They  might  have  thought  it  was  a  comet.) 

•  If  they’d  had  the  money  and  the  enthusiasm,  do  you 
think  their  experiments  might  have  led  to  the 
development  of  a  saucer-shaped  craft  like  a  jet-propelled 
fnsbee?  If  so,  do  you  think  that  might  have  affected 
space  aeronautics?  How?  (Answers  will  vary,  but 
encourage  speculation.) 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  story  are 
as  follows : 

gam  understanding  of  details  which 
support  main  ideas 

follow  directions 


To  give  students  practice  in  following  directions,  follow 
this  strategy. 

•  Read  directly  from  the  text  those  paragraphs  on  page 
132  which  describe  the  Underwood  brothers’  machine. 

•  Instruct  the  students  to  draw  their  conceptions  on 
paper  as  you  read  the  article  to  them,  listening  for  the 
details  which  discuss  this  craft. 

•  After  this  has  been  completed,  have  the  students  open 
their  texts  to  view  the  artist’s  conception  of  this  craft. 
Did  the  students’  ideas  resemble  this  drawing?  Collect 
and  post  their  pictures  montage  style. 

•  Extend  this  activity  by  having  the  students  design  a 
similar  craft  which  they  think  could  fly.  Use  the 
additional  information  in  the  text  which  discusses  the 
mistakes  that  the  brothers  made  in  their  original 
designs.  You  should  have  the  students  scan  the  story  to 
list  these  design  errors  before  they  undertake  this 
activity. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Direct  the  students  to  write  the  story  of  the  Underwood 
brothers  from  some  skeptical  neighbors'  points  of  view 

( ‘ ' These  guys  are  crazy !  ” ) ,  or  from  a  child '  s  point  of  view 
("Wow!  This  is  a  neat  idea!’’),  or  from  their  mother’s 
point  of  view  ("My  sons  are  so  creative!’’)  or  the  father’s 
point  of  view  ("There's  so  much  work  to  be  done  on  the 
farm,  yet  these  boys  continue  to  play  children’s 
games! ") 

Drama 

•  Improvise  dramatical  situations  to  illustrate  the  above 
scenes. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  these  topics  and 
tape-record  their  results  for  the  class  listening  centre  or 
the  library  resource  centre.  Divide  the  class  into  five 
groups  for  this  research: 

Developments  in  Canadian  aviation 
Canada’s  contribution  to  NASA 
Canada’s  communication  satellites 
The  Wright  Brothers 

The  first  "flying  bicycle"  (built  and  flown  in  1980) 
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9.  Birthday  Present  / 134 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Have  the  students  discuss  the  debatable  statement: 
"There  is  life  in  other  worlds. ' '  List  their  ideas  under  two 
headings:  "Yes,  there  is  life."  "No,  there  is  no  life  form 
outside  Earth."  Require  that  the  students  substantiate 
their  conclusions  as  you  list  their  ideas.  Encourage 
imaginative  speculation  on  this  question:  "If  there  were 
life  elsewhere,  what  form  would  it  take?"  Discuss  what 
creatures  would  look  like  if  they  lived: 

on  a  planet  with  much  gravity?  (short  stature,  sturdy 

short  legs,  thick-leafed  vegetation  akin  to  succulents.) 

on  a  planet  with  two  suns?  (small  pin-point  eyes  due 

to  a  great  deal  of  light,  very  huge  plants.) 

on  a  planet  with  little  atmosphere  (air)?  (large  chest 

cavity,  large  ears  due  to  little  sound) 

on  a  planet  with  little  gravity?  (tall  thin  bodies,  tall 

plants) 

on  a  very  dimly  lit  planet?  (very  large  eyes,  small 
plants) 

Add  other  ideas.  List  all  answers  in  chart  form  on  the 
board  to  be  used  in  Departure  Points. 

Direct  the  students  to  read  the  story  to  discover  how 
these  aliens  were  presented  by  one  author  and  to 
discover  what  the  birthday  present  could  be.  You  might 
have  the  students  speculate  about  the  title  before  they 
read  the  story. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  was  Mlissa’s  birthday  present  and  at  what  point 
in  the  story  did  you  guess  it?  Have  students 
substantiate  their  answers,  (a  human  being;  answers 
will  vary) 

•  How  big  was  the  pet  compared  to  Mlissa?  (about  the 
size  of  a  hamster,  a  small  puppy  or  a  kitten.) 

•  Why  did  Mlissa's  father  go  to  war?  (He  had  to  defend 
the  planet  against  huge  creatures  who  wanted  to  use 
Mlissa’s  people  for  pets.) 


•  Why  did  Mlissa  decide  to  put  the  pet  in  the  zoo?  (She 
missed  her  father  and  realized  that  the  pet  was  lonely  fdr 
others  of  its  own  kind,  too.) 

•  What  was  the  zoo  like?  (a  large  see-through  cage  with 
hills  and  bushes  and  houses) 

•  How  big  do  you  think  the  zoo  might  be  compared  to 
the  first  cage?  Do  you  think  it  might  be  as  big  as  earth  or 
as  big  as  a  province?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Why  did  Mlissa  think  her  pet  would  be  happy  in  the 
zoo?  (It  would  be  with  others  like  itself,  and  it  would  feel 
more  comfortable.) 

•  Do  you  believe  that  zoos  should  exist?  Why?  Why  not? 
(Answers  will  vary,  but  indicate  that  some  nearly  extinct 
animals  are  dependent  on  zoos  for  survival  due  to  events 
which  would  cause  them  to  be  extinct  in  a  very  short 
time.) 


Ill 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  by  drawing  conclusions 


•  Direct  the  students  to  skim  the  story  to  find 
paragraphs  that  state  directly  why  Mlissa's  father  went 
to  war.  Have  the  students  summarize  the  paragraphs 
and  list  their  responses.  Elicit  the  following  ideas: 

The  planet  was  being  attacked. 

The  attackers  were  huge  and  ugly  from  Mlissa’s  point 
of  view. 

The  attackers  would  put  prisoners  in  cages  and  use 
them  for  pets. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  scan  the  story  again  to  locate  and 
list  the  sentences  which  tell  exactly  what  Mlissa’s  father 
dlcfand  why.  Elicit  these  ideas: 

He  bought  a  human  being  and  put  it  in  a  cage. 

He  gave  the  human  to  Mlissa  to  play  with. 

He  told  Mlissa  to  give  the  human  pet  proper  care. 

He  went  to  war  to  protect  Mlissa  from  creatures  who 
might  put  her  in  a  cage  and  teach  her  to  do  "tricks. '  ’ 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  148  of  the  student  text.  Ask  the 
students  to  locate  the  statements  which  gave  them 
clues  about  the  identity  of  the  birthday  present.  Have 
them  do  this  orally  by  quoting  the  statements  and 
formulating  their  own  deductions. 

Vocabulary 
Page  136 

•  Gingerly,  she  pried  at  the  latchings  of  the  cage, 
brought  them  loose  and  opened  the  cage  door. 

•  After  a  few  seconds,  it  stopped  its  erratic  movements 
and  regarded  her  with  solemn  eyes. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  read  each  sentence.  Ask  them  to 
decide  how  they  would  behave  in  these  situations  and 
then  have  them  paraphrase  each  sentence  to  deduce  the 
meanings  of  the  words  using  context  clues. 

For  "gingerly,"  have  the  students  read  the  previous 
sentences  to  discover  how  Mlissa  would  behave.  Elicit 
cautiously,  delicately,  carefully. 

For  "erratic,"  have  them  think  about  words  to  describe 
how  an  animal  would  behave  in  a  strange  new  situation. 
Elicit  fidgety,  terrified,  aimless,  nervous,  excitable, 
jittery,  jumpy. 


For  "solemn,"  ask  the  students  to  picture  the  helpless 
trapped  pet  and  how  it  would  feel.  Would  it  feel  sad  or 
happy?  Would  its  eyes  be  bright  and  cheerful  or  wary, 
cautious  or  pleading? 

Finally,  have  the  students  use  the  paraphrase  in  the 
original  context  to  verify  the  accuracy. 

Page  138 

•  The  boy’s  words  struck  a  familiar  note  somewhere 
deep  in  her  mind,  but  she  thrust  the  thought  aside. 

Page  140 

•  But  Mlissa’s  thoughts  clouded  whenever  the  roar  of  an 
occasional  spaceship  shook  the  house  with  a  giant’s 
hand. 

Page  144 

•  A  great  emptiness  had  come  to  the  house  when  he  left, 
a  cavity  of  loneliness  that  could  not  be  filled  even  by  the 
animal  he’d  left  behind  as  a  pet. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

For  each  sentence,  have  the  students  think  of  the  literal 
meanings  of  the  underlined  words  and  imagine  what 
would  be  happening.  Then,  have  the  students 
paraphrase  the  figurative  expressions  to  give  meaning 
to  the  connotations  of  the  words  in  context. 

For  "struck  a  familiar  note,"  what  note  is  being  referred 
to?  Elicit  one  in  music.  What  happens  when  someone 
hears  a  familiar  note?  Elicit  that  a  positive  response 
causes  a  reaction  of  awareness,  comfort. 

For  "Mlissa’s  thoughts  clouded,"  what  picture  is  formed 
in  the  mind  for  "cloud"?  Is  it  clear  and  concise?  Elicit 
blurred,  hazy,  overcast,  etc.  If  thoughts  are  clouded,  are 
they  concise  or  perplexing?  When  can  this  occur? 

For  "cavity  of  loneliness,"  what  is  a  cavity?  The 
students  can  refer  to  a  dental  cavity  to  conclude  that  the 
word  means  hole,  hollow,  pit  or  excavation.  What 
synonym  for  this  expression  is  found  in  the  same 
sentence?  Elicit  "a  great  emptiness."  Can  the  students 
create  other  figurative  expressions  to  describe  this 
empty,  lonely  feeling? 

Finally,  have  the  students  use  the  paraphrases  in  the 
original  contexts  to  verify  their  comprehension  of  this 
imagery. 
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Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Using  the  ideas  developed  in  Starting  Points,  have  the 
students  create  aliens  and  then  write  a  subsequent 
paragraph  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  physiognomy  of 
their  characters  and  surrounding  plants,  etc. 

•  Mimeograph  characters  and  have  the  students  deduce 
from  appearance  the  type  of  planet  from  which  the  alien 
comes. 


Observations 

large  brain 

alien  is  intelligent 

no  nose  alien  doesn’t  need  sense  of  smell 


alien  doesn't  have  much  sense  of 
taste 


smile 

alien  is  happy 

long  body 

planet  has  little  gravity 

large  eyes 

planet  has  little  light 

large  chest  cavity, 
large  ears 

planet  has  little  air 

no  clothes,  fur 

planet  has  warm  temperature 

not  enough  light 

planet  has  small  plants 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  sequel  to  the  story,  in  which 
the  father's  war  is  lost  or  won,  depending  on  individual 
preference.  Read  examples  aloud  to  the  students  and 
discuss  the  ideas.  Place  the  story  sequels  in  the  reading 
centre  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  class.  Extend  this 
activity  by  having  the  students  illustrate  their  story 
sequels.  Encourage  them  to  use  their  imaginations  with 
regard  to  how  the  characters  and  the  setting  look  . 

•  Have  the  students  write  two  or  three  diary  entries  from 
the  point  of  view  of  Mlissa's  pet. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Teach  debating  skills  and  set  up  a  class  debate  on  this 
statement:  "Resolved  that  there  are  UFOs  and  aliens 
visiting  the  earth.  ’  ’  Select  two  three-member  panels, 
and  a  moderator.  Those  students  who  believe  the  "pro” 
or  "con"  of  the  statement  should  help  their  three 
debating  team  members  to  collect  plausible  arguments 
to  be  used  to  support  or  refute  the  statement. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Refer  to  the  ' '  Summary  Activity'  ’  on  page  149  of  the 
student  text. 

•  Have  each  student  chart  their  views  about  "Things 
Aren’t  Always  What  They  Seem"  with  respect  to  their 
beliefs  before  and  their  beliefs  after  studying  the  theme. 
The  third  column  should  contain  remarks  which  caused 
the  change  in  belief  or  caused  the  belief  to  still  be  held. 
Ask  each  student  to  skim  each  selection  to  recall  ideas 
presented. 


Things  aren’t  always  what  they  seem 

My  beliefs 

My  beliefs 

What  caused  me 

before 

after 

to  change  or  keep 

the  study 

the  study 

my  opinions 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

•  Have  the  students  create  a  quiz  of  illusions  for  the 
school.  They  should  prepare  an  answer  sheet  to  be 
mimeographed  by  the  teacher  and  set  up  the  bulletin 
board  attractively  to  entice  participation  by  the  student 
body.  They  might  use  questions,  pictures  showing 
magnified  everyday  objects  (For  example,  straws  placed 
in  a  bunch  and  photographed  from  one  end  look  like 
circles,  etc.),  questions  about  deductions  of 
physiognomical  data  of  aliens,  etc.  Awards- should  be 
created  and  given  by  grades  so  that  students  of  any  age 
can  win  the  competition. 
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A  Turn,  a 
Twist,  and  a 
Bend 


OVERVIEW 

Students  at  the  grade  six  level  are  often  acutely  aware  of 
shape  and  have  an  intuitive  understanding  of  the 
concept  of  form  as  shape  plus  structure.  This 
understanding  is  based  on  their  experiences  in  using  a 
variety  of  materials  to  shape  and  assemble  parts  to  make 
concrete  things.  For  example,  they  have  probably 
modelled  animal  figures  from  fabric,  clay  or 
papier-mache,  and  most  have  helped  bake  and  decorate 
cookies  and  cakes  in  special  shapes.  The  selections  and 
suggested  activities  in  this  chapter  attempt  to  lead 
students  from  these  experiences  into  an  exploration  of 
how  concepts  of  form  can  be  related  to  language 
structured  to  create  different  literary  forms. 

The  chapter  opens  with  three  shape  poems,  page  152, 
graphically  linking  the  ideas  of  shape  and  language 
expression  whose  form  is  largely  based  on  skilful  use  of 
images.  The  relation  between  shape  and  symbols  is 
introduced  in  "Tangled  Treats,"  page  155.  This 
selection  not  only  gives  a  recipe  for  pretzels  but 
information  on  the  origin  of  this  favorite  snack,  too. 
Writing  is  presented  as  a  system  of  graphic  symbols  in 
"Letter  Perfect,"  page  158,  a  narrative  in  the  form  of  a 
memoir.  A  discussion  of  handwriting  analysis  in 
'  ‘Reading  Between  the  Lines,  ’  ’  page  161 ,  is  a  departure 
point  for  exploring  secret  codes  and  non-verbal  symbols 
of  meaning.  An  excerpt  from  artist  William  Kurelek's 
illustrated  memoir,  "A  Prairie  Boy’s  Winter,"  page  162, 
gives  students  a  rare  opportunity  to  compare  pictorial 
and  prose  images  and  to  consider  how  a  painter’s  way  of 
observing  the  world  might  influence  the  form  of  his 
narrative.  "This  Will  Amaze  You,"  page  166,  and 
"Hedge  Mazes,"  page  168,  give  historical  information 
about  mazes  and  suggest  how  myths  use  images  to 
simply  and  effectively  symbolize  and  communicate 
complex  feelings  and  ideas  to  people.  It  is  hoped  that 
these  reading  experiences  will  generate  thought, 
discussion,  and  the  beginning  of  an  appreciation  of 
language  as  a  medium  for  exploring,  discovering  and 
expressing  meaning. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

writing  explanatory  paragraphs 
using  the  prepositions  in  and  into, 
between  and  among 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 
— fiction: 

Jonathan  Livingston  Seagull 

p.  80 

— poetry: 

The  Flight  of  the  Roller-Coaster 
p.  85 

Ghost  Train  p.  86 
Roads  p.  86 
—  non-fiction: 

The  New  Book  of  Knowledge 

p.  81 

The  World  Book  Encyclopedia 
p.  83 

•  developing  writing  skills 

— building  sentences  using  the 
prepositions  in  and  into, 
between  and  among  p.  84 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  80 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  contrasting  a  squared  spiral  with  a 

circular  one  p.  73 

•  discussing  the  flight  of  different  birds 

p.  74 

•  discussing  types  of  arches  p.  76 

•  discussing  colloquial  expressions 

using  prepositions  p.  77 

•  discussing  geographical  contours 

p.  78 

•  speculating  on  the  interiors  of  the 

buildings  in  the  pictures  on 
pp.  88-89,  p.  79 

Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs 

—  on  shapes  p.  72 

—  explanatory  p.  74,  p.  79 

—  about  spirals  p.  76 

—  comparmg  sculptures  p.  78 

—  descriptive  p.  79 

•  story  endings  p.  74 

•  writing  poetry  p.  75 

•  writing  a  story  p.  87 

Research 

•  researching  the  boomerang  p.  73 

•  usmg  the  body  to  discover  how 

shapes  "feel"  p.  73 

•  finding  verbs  about  flight  p.  75 

•  reporting  on  kinetic  artwork  p.  76 

•  visiting  an  art  gallery  p.  78 

Drama 

•  reading  "Ghost  Tram"  out  loud 

dramatically  p.  77 

Art 

•  making  a  shape  collection  p.  72 

•  constructing  model  airplanes  p.  75 

•  expressing  the  curves  of  flight  in 

sculptured  forms  p.  75 

•  using  natural  shapes  as  a  basis  for 

utilitarian  objects,  p.  79 
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A  Turn,  a  Twist,  and  a  Bend 


Focus: 

relating  concrete  forms  to  language  and  literary  expression 

Topics: 

•  shape  •  language  •  imagery  •  symbolism  •  graphics 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  identify  and  respond  to  different 
forms  of  wntmg 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 

different  forms  of  non-fiction 

—  memoir 

—  understanding  the  structure  of 

poetry 


Experiences 

relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selection 

—  fiction: 

Letter  Perfect  p.  158 

—  poetry: 

Shape  Poems  p.  152 
-non-fiction: 

Tangled  Treats  p.  155 

Reading  Between  the  Lines 

p  161 

A  Prairie  Boy’s  Winter  p.  162 

This  Will  Amaze  You  p.  166 

Hedge  Mazes  p.  168 
discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 
reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 
selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 
developing  comprehension  skills 
(SKILL  POINTS) 

developing  vocabulary/ word  attack 
strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

'  additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  1 19| 


Products 

Speaking/ Listening 
taping  stories  p.  131 
discussing  symbolism  in  myth 

p.  132 

making  up  a  space  myth  p.  132 
Writing 

compiling  recipe  books  p.  124 
writing  stories  p.  131 

Research 

finding  examples  of  shape  poems 

p.  123 

researching  the  ongins  of  different 
,foods  p.  124 

researching  sign  language,  braille, 
and  Bliss  symbols  p.  127 
researching  non-Roman  writing 
systems  p.  129 

researching  Greek  myths  p.  132 
researching  hedge  mazes  p.  133 

Drama 

dramatizing  a  food  origin  p.  124  1 

role-playing  a  tourist  asking 
directions  p.  127 

role-playing  a  graphologist  at  work 

p.  129 

Art 

illustrating  recipe  books  p.  124 
creating  signs  that  can  be  universally 
understood  p.  127 
practising  calligraphy  p.  129 
illustrating  stories  p.  131 
illustrating  myths  p.  132 
making  a  model  of  a  maze  p.  133 


Reading 

•  A  Prairie  Boy's  Winter  p. 


165 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Sequence 

•  identify  and  respond  to 

and  Structure 

different  forms  of  writing 

-  understanding  the 
structure  of  different 
forms  of  non-fiction 

-memoir 

-  understanding  the 
structure  of  poetry 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Before  the  students  open  their  texts,  ask  them  to 
imagine  what  it  would  be  like  if  everything  in  the  world 
were  rectangular:  rocks,  trees,  fish,  dogs,  people,  cars, 
clothing,  and  so  on.  How  would  they  feel  in  such  a 
world?  Why?  Then  have  them  examine  the  illustration 
and  read  the  introduction  on  page  151  of  their  texts. 
What  other  things  besides  those  named  are  curved, 
twisted  or  bent?  What  part  does  shape  play  in  helping  us 
recognize  and  distinguish  things?  Encourage 
discussion.  Then  invite  the  students  to  answer  the 
following  riddle: 

Long  ago  there  lived  an  invisible  magician  who  gave 
people  a  magic  gift.  The  gift,  completely  invisible, 
was  like  a  magic  thread  that  could  be  wound,  twisted, 
knotted,  woven  and  cut  into  an  endless  number  of 
shapes.  No  matter  how  much  of  this  thread-like  gift 
the  people  used,  there  was  always  more.  After  a  time 
the  people  learned  how  to  draw  a  picture  of  their 
invisible  gift.  The  picture  they  drew  was  also  magic. 
By  arranging  curved  lines  in  different  ways  they  could 
show  everything  visible  and  invisible  in  the  world, 
even  though  the  picture  looked  only  like  itself.  The 
people  used  their  magic  gift  to  discover  many  things 
about  themselves  and  about  the  world,  and  to 
entertain  each  other  endlessly.  Can  you  guess  what 
the  gift  was? 

If  the  students  have  trouble,  give  them  more  clues.  For 
example,  tell  them  that  the  gift  could  be  heard,  shaped 
with  the  mouth  and  tongue,  etc.  When  they  have 
guessed  language  as  the  answer,  ask  them  to  think 
about  how  the  things  we  make  with  language  -  stories, 
poems,  histones,  explanations  -  can  be  thought  of  as 
having  shapes  that  distinguish  one  from  another. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  As  the  students  work  through  the  unit,  have  them  find 
in  reading  and  spoken  language  examples  of  sentences 
in  which  words  that  describe  shape  have  been  used 
metaphorically.  The  students  may  enjoy  compiling  a 
book  of  shape  metaphors  such  as  "a  twisted  mind,"  "a 
crooked  banker, '  ’  "the  shape  of  a  plan  or  plot, '  ’  and  so  on. 
Each  expression  can  be  discussed  and  judged  for  the 
aptness  of  the  comparison.  Then  have  the  students  draw 
a  literal  picture  in  cartoon  form  to  illustrate  these. 
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2.  Encourage  the  students  to  bring  in  objects  whose 
shapes  they  find  particularly  pleasing.  These  objects 
might  be  rocks,  bottles,  jewelry,  pieces  of  pipe,  nuts  and 
bolts,  garments,  and  so  on.  Display  the  collection  in  the 
classroom  and  discuss  the  relation  of  shape  to  function 
or  pleasure. 

3.  Have  the  students  study  examples  of  insignia,  etc., 
that  symbolize  excellent  achievement  or  identify  the 
values  of  particular  groups.  Then,  using  these  ideas, 
have  the  students  design  a  pennant  or  trophy  that 
expresses  the  ideas  and  feelings  of  the  class  about  a 
particular  sport  or  other  school  activity.  For  example, 
one  group  of  students  may  choose  to  design  and  make  a 
trophy  for  the  hockey  team.  Discuss  with  each  group  a 
number  of  symbols  that  might  be  used  to  convey  the 
ideas,  and  the  materials  and  procedures  that  will  be 
needed. 

4.  Have  the  students  choose  a  medium  -  paint, 
modelling  clay,  charcoal,  cloth,  etc.  -  with  which  to 
depict  or  symbolize  human  movements  such  as 
stretching,  bending,  crouching,  reaching,  diving,  and  so 
on.  Display  and  discuss  the  resulting  artworks  in  terms 
of  structure  (materials,  method  and  arrangement  of 
shaped  parts).  Then  have  each  student  choose  one  of 
the  forms  to  describe  in  prose  or  to  use  as  the  basis  for  a 
story.  Have  the  students  compare  sculpted  and  painted 
images  with  those  in  the  corresponding  narrative  or 
description. 

5.  Encourage  the  students  to  read  a  narrative  by  or 
about  a  Canadian  artist.  In  addition,  have  as  many  as 
possible  of  the  following  books  on  hand  for  extended 
reading. 

Bibliography: 

‘Adamson,  Anthony  and  John  Willard.  The  Gaiety  of 
Gables:  Ontario's  Architectural  Folk  Art .  McClelland  & 
Stewart.  1974. 

A  photographic  record  of  18th  century  gabled  houses 
in  Ontario. 

Gr.  6-9. 

Baron,  Nancy.  Getting  Started  In  Calligraphy.  Sterling. 
1979. 

An  introduction  to  calligraphy  including  preparation, 
materials,  and  letter  formation  in  various  scripts. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Batterberry,  Anane  Ruskin.  Pantheon  Story  of  Art  for 
Young  People.  Pantheon,  rev.  1975. 

The  story  of  the  painting  and  sculpture  of  the  Western 
world  from  the  Stone  Age  to  the  20th  century. 

Gr.  6-10. 


Burns,  Marilyn.  This  Book  Is  About  Time.  Little,  Brown. 
1978. 

An  exploration  of  an  elusive  concept;  some  facets 
include  reaction  time,  waking-up  schedules, 
blooming  of  flowers,  jet-lag  and  bio-rhythms. 

Gr.  5-7. 

‘Cutler,  Michael  M.  Hockey  Masks  And  The  Great 
Goalies  Who  Wear  Them.  Tundra.  1978. 

Large  paintings  of  masks  highlight  information  about 
goalies  and  their  face  protectors. 

Davis,  Burke.  Amelia  Earhart.  Putnam.  1972. 

A  biographical  account  of  a  courageous  aviator  and 
her  mysterious  disappearance. 

Gr.  4-7. 

‘Ellis,  Frank  H.  Canada's  Flying  Heritage .  University  of 
Toronto  Press,  rev.  1961. 

A  history  of  aviation  in  Canada. 

Gr.  7  and  up. 

Ellison,  Elsie  C.  Fun  With  Lines  and  Curves.  Lothrop, 

Lee  &  Shepard.  1972. 

Instructions  for  making  geometric  designs  with  a 
pencil,  ruler,  and  protractor. 

Gr.  1-6. 

Kaufmann,  John.  Birds  in  Flight.  Morrow.  1970. 

A  description  of  the  structural  engineering  of  a  bird 
and  how  different  variables  determine  gliding  and 
flight. 

Gr.  1-6. 

Penzler,  Otto.  Hang  Gliding:  Riding  the  Wind.  Troll 
Associates.  1976. 

Color  photos  and  large  print  text  describe  a  modern 
sport  with  an  ancient  tradition. 

Gr.  4-7. 

Renner,  A1  G.  Experimental  Fun  With  The  Yo-Yo,  And 
Other  Science  Projects.  Dodd  Mead.  1979. 

Scientific  method  is  explored  with  experiments 
utilizing  such  things  as  a  yo-yo,  sailboat,  and  hang 
glider. 

Simon,  Seymour .  Paper  Airplane  Book .  Viking  Press. 
1971. 

How  to  make  and  fly  many  paper  airplane  models. 

Gr.  3-8. 

Zim,  Herberts.  Caves  And  Life .  Morrow.  1978. 

The  formation,  structure,  and  location  of  caves  is  dealt 
with  as  well  as  the  animals  and  plants  which  live  in 
caves. 

Gr.  4-6. 

'Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "A  Turn,  a  Twist,  and  a 
Bend”  in  Starting  Points  in  Language  may  be  integrated 
in  the  following  sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  / C  Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /C 

Page  76.  Starting  Point  Activities  Page  150.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  theme 

1.  Page  76.  The  photographs  and  activities  combine  the 
concepts  of  shape,  movement,  and  symbolism  as  well  as 
opening  a  discussion  of  the  theme.  In  this  context 
students  learn  to  write  explanatory  paragraphs. 

2.  Page  80.  The  excerpts  from  "Jonathan  Livingston 
Seagull,"  the  "New  Book  of  Knowledge,"  and  "The 
World  Book  Encyclopedia,"  together  with  the  suggested 
activities,  help  students  to  appreciate  the  difference 
between  prose  forms  that  express  and  those  that  inform. 

3.  Page  85.  Expression  in  poetry  is  explored  in  "The 
Flight  of  the  Roller-Coaster,"  and  prepositions  are 
studied  in  this  context. 

4.  Page  86.  The  poems  and  activities  encourage  the 
students  to  express  their  own  impressions  and  feelings 
about  curves  and  movement. 


5.  Page  155.  The  historical  account  and  recipe  describe 
the  symbolism  and  the  materials  and  method  for  making 
a  popular  form  of  snack. 

6.  Page  158.  A  fictional  memoir  invites  speculation 
about  the  relation  between  graphic  symbols  and 
meaning,  and  opens  a  discussion  about  narrative 
structures. 


7.  Page  161.  A  brief  article  on  handwriting  analysis 
encourages  discussion  and  experimentation  with  secret 
codes,  and  motivates  research  into  universal  symbols, 
sign  language,  braille,  etc. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /C 


9.  Page  87.  Photographs  of  imaginative  sculptures, 
paintings  and  buildings  can  motivate  students  to  write 
stories  and  to  inquire  further  about  the  symbolism  and 
artists  who  created  these  artworks. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  / C 

8.  Page  162.  William  Kurelek's  illustrated  memoir  invites 
comparison  between  pictorial  and  prose  images,  and 
extends  the  earlier  discussion  about  narrative  structures 
to  include  point  of  view. 


10.  Page  166.  A  historical  account  of  the  maze  leads  to 
discussion  of  symbols  as  the  basic  structure  of  myth. 

11.  Page  168.  A  description  and  illustration  of  hedge 
mazes  suggests  the  real  basis  for  symbolic  forms  in 
myth  and  in  history. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Shape  Poems/ 152 


Starting  Points 

In  these  poems  spatial  arrangements  of  words  and 
typography  are  used  to  express  delight  in  the  form  and 
flow  of  things:  the  orderly  ascension  of  a  skyscraper,  the 
poise  of  wings  shaping  the  air  as  a  pigeon  descends 
from  a  rooftop,  and  the  swirling  layers  of  candy  and  nuts 
that  define  the  shape  of  a  mouth-watering  treat.  To  set 
up  a  context  for  exploring  the  importance  of  form  in 
determining  our  enjoyment  of  these  and  other  things, 
the  following  discussion  may  be  useful: 

Invite  the  students  to  gather  round  in  a  circle  to  talk 
about  a  category  of  objects  that  particularly  interests 
them.  For  example,  if  they  could  own  any  car  in  the 
world  would  they  choose  a  new  one,  with  sleek,  low, 
sloping  curves,  or  would  they  prefer  the  boxy  elegance 
of  a  Model  T,  with  high  curved  fenders  arching  over  big 
spoked  wheels?  Invite  the  students  to  describe  the 
shape  of  their  favorite  models.  As  they  talk,  note  any 
shape-related  words  they  use. 

Expand  the  discussion  to  buildings,  birds  and  foods. 

Ask  them  to  speculate  about  how  changing  the  shape  of 
familiar  objects  might  affect  our  attitudes  toward  them. 
Would  adding  a  huge  dome  to  a  skyscraper  make  us  like 
it  better  or  less?  Would  an  ice  cream  cone  be  more  or 
less  appealing  if  the  cone  were  rectangular  and  the  ice 
cream  a  thin  slab?  How  would  an  eagle  look  with 
perfectly  round  wings? 

Recall  the  shape  words  you  noticed  the  students  using 
during  the  discussion.  How  necessary  are  these  words 
for  describing  things  to  others?  Ask  the  students  if  they 
think  they  could  write  a  poem  about  some  favorite  thing 
and  describe  its  shape  without  using  any  shape-related 
words.  How? 

While  the  students  still  have  their  texts  closed,  show 
them  each  shape  poem  from  a  distance,  making  sure  to 
cover  the  title  with  your  hand.  Ask  them  to  guess  what 
each  poem  will  be  about. 

Tell  the  students  to  read  the  poem  to  find  out  if  their 
guesses  were  correct,  and  to  find  out  if  the  poets 
mention  shape  directly. 


Talking  Points 

•  Was  your  guess  right  or  did  the  poem  surprise  you? 
How?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  In  the  poem  "Skyscratcher"  the  poet  calls  the  building 
'  'you' 1  and  asks,  "Does  your  sky  itch?"  What  is  the  poet 
suggesting?  (The  building  and  sky  are  parts  of  a  living 
body,  like  a  hand  scratching  a  back.) 

•  Look  at '  'Easy  Diver.  ’ 1  Do  you  think  the  words  are 
arranged  to  show  the  shape  of  the  pigeon  or  the  shape  of 
the  dive?  (both;  the  wings  and  the  motion) 

•  Look  at  "Smooth  and  Crunchy."  What  are  some  names 
of  candy  bars  shaped  like  that?  What  do  round  bars  like 
that  usually  have  in  them?  (different  brand  names  will  be 
mentioned,  most  have  layers  of  creamy  and  crunchy 
fillings.) 

•  If  you  were  writing  a  shape  poem  about  your  favorite 
candy  bar,  what  shape  would  it  have  and  what  words 
would  you  need  to  use?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Do  you  think  someone  else  could  guess  what  your 
favorite  bar  has  in  it,  just  by  the  shape  of  your  poem? 
Why?  (Probably;  most  flat  rectangles  have  only 
chocolate  and  perhaps  one  other  ingredient.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  mam  comprehension  skill  presented  in  these  poems 
is  as  follows: 

identify  and  respond  to  different  forms  of  writing 
—  understanding  the  structure  of  poetry 


•  Write  the  words  to  each  of  the  three  poems  in  standard 
linear  fashion  on  the  board.  Have  the  students  compare 
the  visual  effect  of  each  with  the  shaped  arrangement  of 
the  words  in  their  texts.  What  is  the  difference? 

•  Ask  volunteers  to  read  aloud  the  poems  on  the  board  as 
the  rest  of  the  class  listens.  Then,  have  them  follow  in 
their  texts  as  you  read  each  poem  aloud,  using  the  shape 
and  typographic  clues  to  guide  tone,  volume,  emphasis 
and  speed.  Do  the  students  agree  or  disagree  with  your 
interpretation?  For  example,  in  “Easy  Diver"  do  they  see 
any  reason  for  increasing  volume  and  pausing  between 
the  words  “HIT"  and  “HARD’’?  Does  this  reading  of  the 
typographic  and  shape  clues  match  the  tension  we 
would  feel  if  we  were  watching  a  pigeon  dive  and  we 
thought  it  was  going  to  smash  into  the  pavement?  In 
“Skyscratcher,”  how  has  the  poet  indicated  a  gradual 
rise  and  drop  in  tone  of  voice?  On  the  piano,  strike 
Middle  C  to  start  the  poem.  What  note  should  be  struck 
on  the  h  in  reach,  and  for  each  of  the  words  along  the 
right  side  of  the  building?  How  long  should  each  note  be 
held,  and  how  much  time  should  be  left  between  notes? 
What  difference  does  it  make  if  we  ignore  tempo  and 
tone  when  we  read  the  poem'?  What  feeling  or  attitude 
can  be  inferred  from  a  flat,  monotonous  reading? 

•  Have  groups  of  students  read  the  poems  aloud  to  each 
other,  using  the  spatial  arrangement  of  words  and 
typography  to  guide  them.  Move  from  group  to  group, 
eliciting  from  students  how  different  sound  patterns 
imply  different  ideas  and  feelings  and  affect  our 
understanding  of  the  poems. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Select  five  action  verbs  such  as  soar,  swing,  climb,  fall, 
and  jump.  Ask  the  students  to  arrange  the  letters  of  each 
word  to  show  the  horizontal  and  vertical  motions  of  the 
words. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  find  examples  of  shape  poems  in  the 
library.  Instruct  them  to  look  for  different  types  of  shape 
poems:  those  with  shapes  which  show  motion,  and 
those  which  illustrate  an  object.  Ask  several  students  to 
explain  one  of  their  poems  to  their  classmates. 
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2.  Tangled  Treats/155 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  brief  article  and  recipe  makes  students  aware  that 
shape  and  design  have  always  been  meaningful 
ingredients  in  the  things  we  make,  even  simple  foods. 
Before  reading  the  selection,  encourage  the  students  to 
share  experiences. 

Encourage  discussion  of  foods  that  are  distinguished  by 
their  shape.  What  kinds  of  pasta  do  the  students  like 
best?  Why  are  there  so  many  forms,  when  the  basic 
ingredients  and  flavors  are  the  same? 

With  the  participation  of  the  class,  develop  a  list  of 
pastas  on  the  board.  Elicit  descriptions  of  their  shapes, 
and  encourage  speculation  about  how  the  forms 
originated. 

Expand  the  discussion  to  breads,  cookies  and  biscuits. 
Have  the  students  ever  made  these  things'?  Have  they 
ever  tried  twisting  and  cutting  dough  into  unusual 
shapes?  Why?  Did  the  shapes  mean  or  represent 
anything?  Would  doughnuts,  cookies  and  breads  be 
more  enjoyable  if  they  were  shaped  as  spacecraft'?  Why? 
Ask  the  students  if  they  think  people  always 
appreciated  shape  and  design  in  the  foods  they  ate. 
Have  they  ever  wondered  if  people  long  ago  ate  some  of 
the  things  we  eat  and  enjoy  today,  like  pretzels?  What 
ingredients  do  they  think  are  in  pretzels?  Refer  students 
to  the  introduction  on  page  155  and  have  them  read  the 
article  and  recipe  to  find  out. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  does  the  word  pretzel  mean  and  what  language 
does  it  come  from?  (small  reward,  Latin) 

•  According  to  the  article,  what  does  the  twisted  shape 
of  a  pretzel  represent?  (folded  arms  or  hands  of  someone 
praying) 

•  Have  you  ever  eaten  a  hot  pretzel  with  mustard?  Would 
you  like  to?  Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  If  you  were  making  a  small  reward  to  give  to  your 
friends  or  your  younger  brothers  and  sisters,  what 
ingredients  would  you  use  and  what  symbol  would  you 
shape  with  the  dough?  How?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  purpose  does  the  numbered-steps  format  of  the 
recipe  serve? 

•  How  important  is  time  and  sequence  in  cooking? 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  form  six  groups.  Instruct  three 
groups  to  compile  a  recipe  book  of  their  favorite  pastas. 
Include  two  explanations  -  how  each  food  and  the  shape 
originated,  and  how  to  make  it.  The  other  three  groups 
can  be  instructed  to  write  a  recipe  book,  giving  new 
recipes  for  foods  in  unusual  shapes,  and  an  explanation 
of  how  each  food  originated.  Tell  the  students  to  use  the 
selection  in  the  text  as  their  model,  and  to  use 
imagination  in  inventing  recipes  and  explanations. 
Compare  the  resulting  books  and  leave  them  in  the 
reading  centre  for  all  to  enjoy. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  their  recipe  books.  How  do 
the  illustrations  function?  What  do  they  add  to  the  text? 

Drama 

•  Have  different  groups  improvise  the  occasion  on 
which  a  favorite,  unusually  shaped  food  was  first  made. 
The  presentation  should  include  an  explanation  of  why 
the  shape  of  the  food  came  into  being.  Discuss  the 
improvisations  and  compare  them.  Did  any  of  the 
reasons  for  a  food’s  shape  include  a  symbolic  message1? 
Alternatively,  the  students  might  be  asked  to  dramatize 
the  origin  of  a  completely  new  food  whose  shape  has  a 
symbolic  meaning.  The  audience  could  question  the 
actors  about  the  symbolism  after  the  presentation. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  in  the  library  or  write 
letters  to  food  companies  to  find  out  how  foods 
originated  and  whether  the  shape  has  a  meaning  or 
purpose;  for  example,  frankfurters,  pizza,  chalah  bread, 
hot-cross  buns,  doughnuts,  animal  crackers,  pastas,  and 
so  on.  Have  them  share  the  information  they  collect  in  a 
class  discussion. 
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3.  Letter  Perfect/ 158* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

In  this  memoir,  Gabnelle  Roy  narrates  a  teacher’s 
discovery  that  an  appealing  young  student  can  perfectly 
reproduce  the  alphabet  without  understanding  it.  For 
him,  form  and  content  have  taken  completely  divergent 
paths.  To  set  the  context  for  the  reading,  the  following 
experiences  might  be  elicited  and  shared. 

Discuss  the  students'  early  attempts  to  print.  Did  they 
have  more  trouble  learning  to  form  the  letters  or  learning 
to  associate  groups  of  letters  with  sounds?  Once  they 
could  print  and  say  a  word,  did  they  know  what  it 
meant? 

Write  the  word  "glauben”  on  the  board  and  tell  the 
students  to  copy  it  and  say  it.  What  can  be  inferred  from 
the  form  of  the  letters  or  the  sound  of  the  word?  Do  these 
things  give  any  clue  to  the  meaning?  Tell  the  students 
that  glauben  means  “believe”  in  German. 

Ask  the  students  to  imagine  themselves  in  a  foreign 
country,  without  access  to  books  or  anyone  who  speaks 
their  language.  How  could  they  discover  the  meaning  of 
things?  Could  they  discover  anything  by  watching  the 
gestures  of  other  people?  What  if  the  gestures  had  a 
different  meaning  than  the  one  we  attach  to  them? 

Tell  the  students  to  read  only  the  title  of  the  story  in  their 
texts,  and  then  examine  the  picture.  Can  they  predict 
what  the  story  will  be  about?  Refer  them  to  the 
introduction  and  have  them  read  the  story  to  find  out  if 
their  predictions  are  correct.  Encourage  the  students  to 
reflect  on  the  marginal  note. 


‘Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  multi-syllable  words  it  contains.  The 
strategies  in  Starting  Points  and  Vocabulary,  page  127,  should  help 
these  students  to  gain  the  meaning. 


Talking  Points 

•  Where  does  the  story  take  place?  (in  a  classroom) 

•  What  grade  do  you  think  the  children  are  in?  (Probably 
grade  three,  since  they  are  learning  to  write  rather  than 
print.) 

•  Do  you  think  Demetrioff  was  happy  on  the  day  of  the 
story?  Why?  (He  could  make  the  letter  m  perfectly.) 

•  How  did  the  teacher  congratulate  Demetrioff  on  his 
success?  (by  putting  her  hand  gently  on  his  shoulder.) 

•  What  did  Demetrioff  usually  think  gestures  toward  him 
meant?  (He  was  going  to  be  punished.) 

•  What  does  Demetrioff  s  doubt  about  the  meaning  of 
the  gesture  tell  us  about  his  background?  (He  was 
harshly  treated,  and  he  was  unused  to  kind  gestures.) 

•  If  you  were  the  teacher,  how  would  you  teach 
Demetrioff  the  meaning  of  the  letter  ml  (Answers  will 
vary;  encourage  agreement  that  the  form  of  the  letter 
means  only  that  it  stands  for  a  particular  sound  and  no 
other.) 

•  How  would  you  teach  him  the  meaning  of  a  playful  slap 
on  the  back  or  a  friendly  tussle  in  the  playground? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  excerpt  is 
as  follows: 


understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
non-fiction  -  memoir 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion,  in  which  the 
students  were  asked  to  predict  what  the  story  would  be 
about-  Were  they  right?  After  reading  the  story,  do  they 
think  it  was  about  the  boy  Demetrioff  or  about  the 
teacher  who  narrates  her  experience  in  teaching 
Demetrioff?  Poll  the  class  to  find  out  who  thinks  the  story 
was  mainly  about  Demetrioff  and  who  thinks  it 

was  mainly  about  the  teacher. 

•  Tell  the  students  that  sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to 
tell  who  the  mam  character  in  the  story  is,  and  because 
of  this,  we  sometimes  miss  the  mam  point  of  the  story. 
One  way  to  decide  the  question  is  to  find  out  whether 
the  storyteller  ever  talks  about  herself /himself  while 
narrating  what  happened.  Another  way  is  to  find  out 
who  in  the  story  is  doing  the  thinking. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  story  to  find  out  whether 
the  storyteller  talks  about  herself  and  how,  if  ever,  she 
tells  us  directly  what  Demetrioff  is  thinking.  This  should 
reveal  that  the  narrator  is  the  “I"  of  the  story  and  that 
we  are  never  told  what  Demetrioff  is  thinking  or  even 
feeling  The  narrator  must  guess  this  from  observing  and 
interpreting  the  behavior  of  Demetrioff,  and  so  must  we. 

•  Explain  to  the  students  that  another  way  of  selecting 
the  correct  mam  character  is  to  find  out  who  makes  the 
most  important  discovery  Have  the  students  reread  the 
last  two  paragraphs  (page  160).  What  did  Demetrioff 
discover?  What  did  the  teacher /narrator  discover?  Elicit 
paraphrases.  Which  discovery  is  more  important'? 

•  To  help  the  students  decide  this  question,  have  them 
recall  from  Starting  Points  their  experience  in  trying  to 
discover  the  meaning  of  glauben  and  the  following 
discussions  about  how  they  would  learn  the  meaning  of 
the  word.  How  would  they  teach  Demetrioff  the 
meaning  of  a  familiar  gesture?  Ask:  as  students  in  a 
foreign  culture,  how  important  would  the  teacher  be  to 
their  success?  As  teachers  of  Demetrioff,  how  important 
would  it  be  for  them  to  know  that  Demetrioff  doesn’t 


understand  the  meaning  of  the  letter  m  or  the  gesture  of 
a  playful  slap  on  the  back?  If  they  didn’t  know,  could 
they  teach  Demetrioff?  Was  Demetrioff’s  discovery  of 
how  to  form  the  letter  m  important?  Why  not? 

•  Sum  up  the  discussion  about  narration  by  explaining 
that  stories  told  in  the  first  person,  using  ”1”,  indicate 
that  the  storyteller’s  experience  is  what  the  story  is 
about.  However,  a  narrator,  "I,”  cannot  definitely  tell  us 
what  another  character  thinks.  The  narrator  can  only 
give  clues  to  another  person's  thoughts. 

•  Explain  that  there  are  several  ways  to  narrate  a  story. 
As  narrators,  we  can  pretend  that  we  are  able  to  see  into 
the  minds  of  the  characters,  or  we  can  talk  about 
ourselves  as  "1”. 

•  Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  read  a  memoir,  a 
book  or  article  in  which  someone  famous  tells  his  or  her 
story.  Explain  that  any  story,  even  fiction,  in  which  there 
is  a  narrator  called  "I”  is  considered  a  memoir.  Would 
they  agree  that  "Letter  Perfect"  is  a  memoir?  Have  them 
scan  several  fiction  excerpts  in  their  texts  for  evidence 
of  narrative  written  in  the  memoir  mode. 

•  Tell  the  students  that  they  will  soon  be  reading  another 
story  that  is  a  memoir,  but  with  a  different  style  of 
narration. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  159 

•  Others  turned  the  letter  m  into  something  illegible. 
Page  160 

•  Biting  his  lips  in  concentration,  trembling  with  the 
tension  of  his  effort,  he  made  the  letter  and  handed  me 
the  chalk  with  the  mute  vivacity  of  a  little  dog  who 
brings  back  a  stick  to  his  master  and  seems  to  beg, 

'  ‘  Once  more ,  and  farther !  ’ ' 

To  help  the  students  understand  these  words  and 
phrases  the  following  strategy  may  be  used. 

Have  the  students  listen  as  you  reread  the  first  four 
sentences  of  the  second  paragraph.  Discuss  context 
clues  for  "illegible:" 

corrections  needed; 

teacher  recognized  upside  down  letters; 

Demetrioff’s  letters  were  perfect. 

Are  upside  down  but  readable  letters  considered 
illegible?  Are  Demetnoff's  letters  readable,  or  legible? 
What  kind  of  handwriting  is  illegible?  Following 
discussion  of  the  clues,  ask  students  to  paraphrase  the 
sentence. 

For  the  phrase,  "mute  vivacity  of  a  little  dog, 1  ’  ask  the 
students  to  imitate  the  movements  of  a  happy  dog  who 
has  just  performed  a  trick  correctly.  Discuss  the  dog’s 
way  of  expressing  happiness.  Do  they  include  speech? 
What  then  is  the  meaning  of  mute?  Judging  from  the 
wagging  tail  and  excitement  dogs  show  when  their 
owners  are  pleased  with  them,  what  synonyms  for 
vivacity  would  fit  the  context  of  the  sentence? 

Page  160 

•  They  were  a  little  dazzled  too  by  such  virtuosity. 

For  "virtuosity,"  have  the  students  look  at  the  word's 
structure  to  see  if  they  can  discover  another  word  in  it. 
What  is  virtue?  a  virtuoso  violinist?  Then  ask  for  a 
paraphrase  of  the  sentence  in  which  virtuosity  occurs. 


Departure  Points 

Drama 

•  Tell  the  students  to  imagine  that  they  are  on  vacation 
in  a  foreign  country,  and  must  ask  someone  for 
directions.  Have  them  decide  what  methods  they  might 
use  to  ask  questions  of  someone  who  does  not  speak 
their  language. 

Instruct  the  students  to  dramatize  the  situation,  with 
one  student  playing  the  role  of  the  tourist,  and  the  other, 
the  foreigner. 

Art 

•  Show  the  students  examples  of  universal  signs  which 
are  understood  by  people  of  all  languages,  i.e.  no 
smoking  and  traffic  signs.  Ask  them  to  create  and  draw 
a  sign  which  they  believe  will  communicate  its  message 
to  everyone. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  research  in  the  library  the  ways  that 
people  who  are  deaf,  blind,  or  have  cerebral  palsy  use  to 
communicate.  Alert  the  librarian  in  advance  to  try  to 
provide  books  on  sign  language,  braille,  and  Bliss 
symbols.  Encourage  the  students  to  share  their 
information  in  a  class  discussion,  and  ask  several  of 
them  to  attempt  to  communicate  a  short  message  to 
their  classmates  using  sign  language. 
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4.  Readmq  Between  the  Lines/ 161* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  about  handwriting  analysis  demonstrates 
the  importance  of  form  to  meaning.  To  prepare  for  the 
reading,  the  following  strategy  might  be  used.  Discuss 
secret  codes.  Have  the  students  ever  made  up  a  secret 
alphabet? 

Together  work  out  a  solution  to  a  problem  such  as  the 
following: 

Huck  Finn  and  Tom  Sawyer  want  to  meet  in  the 
woods  after  dark,  but  neither  boy  knows  what  time 
the  other  can  sneak  out.  However,  they  have  worked 
out  a  way  of  sending  messages.  Tom  writes  a  note 
that  says,  '  'I  hope  to  see  you  in  church  on  Sunday, 
Huck.”  Huck  writes  back,  Til  be  there.”  They  have 
had  lots  of  experiences  sending  messages,  and  they 
know  that  if  Aunt  Polly  reads  a  message  that  mentions 
a  time,  she’ll  know  something’s  up  and  be  watchful. 
They  can  send  their  message  just  by  slanting  their 
handwriting.  How  many  meeting  times  can  they 
signal  by  this  method?  Invite  students  to  experiment. 
For  example,  backhand  might  mean  ‘Til  be  there  at 
ten.  ’  ’  Vertical  might  mean  "I’ll  be  there  at  twelve,  ’ 1 
and  so  forth. 

Read  the  title  of  the  selection  and  discuss  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase  "reading  between  the  lines.”  Tell  the 
students  that  in  this  case,  reading  between  the  lines 
means  something  quite  unusual.  Have  them  read  the 
selection  to  find  out  what  it  is. 


Talking  Points 

•  Do  you  believe  that  handwriting  analysis  can  tell  us 
something  about  ourselves  or  other  people?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  many  of  those  who  have  vertical  script  already 
thought  of  yourselves  as  logical,  confident  and  firm?  Do 
you  always  feel  that  way?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  many  of  you  feel  that  you  are  basically  a  shy 
person?  Does  your  handwriting  fit  the  description  given 
in  the  text? 

•  What  would  a  handwriting  expert  say  about  the 
messages  between  Tom  and  Huck?  Demetrioff?  Would 
the  expert  be  right?  (Elicit  recognition  that  the  expert 
would  be  describing  the  teacher’s  personality,  rather 
than  Demetrioff’s.) 

•  Do  you  think,  after  reading  the  selection,  that  you 
might  change  your  handwriting  style?  Why? 

•  Discuss  how  you  think  a  handwriting  style  develops. 


'Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  unfamiliar  content.  The  strategy  used  in 
Starting  Points  and  the  use  of  the  illustration  in  the  text  should  help 
these  students  to  gain  the  meaning. 
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5.  A  Prairie  Boy’s  Winter/ 162 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Show  the  students  two  samples  of  noticeably  different 
handwriting,  and  tell  them  that  both  samples  were 
written  by  the  same  person.  Ask  them  to  list  some 
reasons  why  a  person’s  handwriting  might  not  always 
look  the  same.  Does  their  own  handwriting  change  at 
all? 

Art 

•  Introduce  the  students  to  calligraphy.  Tell  them  that 
some  people  can  make  their  handwriting  beautiful,  and 
that  this  kind  of  handwriting  is  considered  a  form  of  art. 
Ask  the  students  to  handwrite  name  tags  for  themselves 
using  any  way  they  can  think  of  to  make  their 
handwriting  beautiful. 

•  Put  up  a  display  of  student  handwriting  samples.  Have 
students  try  to  identify  the  writer. 

Drama 

•  Ask  several  students  to  imagine  that  they  are 
graphologists,  people  who  study  handwriting.  Give 
them  each  a  sample  of  handwriting  and  ask  them  to 
describe  the  handwriting  and  what  they  think  it  tells 
about  the  person  who  wrote  it. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  use  the  library  to  gather  examples  of 
writing  in  foreign  languages,  such  as  Chinese  and 
Hebrew.  Using  their  examples,  ask  them  to  talk  about 
what  they  think  is  different  about  this  writing.  Does  this 
writing  tell  them  anything  about  the  person  who  wrote 
it? 


Starting  Points 

Artist  William  Kurelek's  illustrated  memoir  gives 
students  the  rare  opportunity  to  see  how  a  single  artist 
renders  images  and  actions  in  both  narrative  and 
pictures.  It  allows  them  to  consider  how  the 
characteristic  point  of  view  of  a  painter  affects  the  form 
of  his  narrative. 

Discuss  winter  activities  with  the  students.  What 
experiences  have  they  had  with  snow-forts,  making 
snowmen,  being  in  snowball  wars? 

Have  the  students  examine  the  pictures.  How  many 
activities  are  shown?  Focus  attention  on  the  shape  of 
the  children.  Would  the  students  say  that  most  of  the 
lines  are  curved?  What  other  things  in  the  pictures  are 
curved?  How  do  the  curved  lines  of  the  snow  figures  and 
the  children  affect  the  students’  feeling  for  the  action  in 
the  picture?  Do  the  students  remember  feeling  a  little 
like  a  snowman  themselves  when  they  were  small  and 
all  bundled  up  in  snowsuits?  What  shape  or  stance  do 
you  take  when  you  are  trying  to  keep  warm?  Would  they 
agree  that  the  artist  might  have  chosen  sharper  lines  for 
the  children  and  more  detail  for  the  faces?  If  he  had, 
would  the  snow  and  the  children  have  seemed  so  much 
alike,  as  if  the  children  were  as  necessary  as  the  snow  in 
showing  what  winter  is  really  like? 

Read  the  title  of  the  selection  and  discuss  the 
introductory  questions.  Then  ask  the  students  if  they 
have  ever  read  a  memoir  written  by  an  artist  before.  Do 
they  think  that  the  painter  would  tell  his  story  in  the 
same  way  as  any  other  writer?  Have  the  students  read 
the  artist's  memories  to  see  if  they  can  detect  anything 
unusual  in  the  way  Kurelek  narrates  his  story  about 
childhood.  Have  students  pause  at  the  marginal  notes 
for  reflection. 
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Talking  Points 

•  Look  at  the  story.  How  many  parts  are  there  and  what 
part  is  shown  in  the  large  painting  on  page  162?  How 
can  you  tell?  (There  are  two  parts;  the  picture  illustrates 
Snowball  Weather  because  snowballs  are  being  made.) 

•  The  author  says  that  in  snowball  weather  the  snow  is 
no  longer  fine  and  powdery,  but  he  doesn’t  describe 
what  it  is  like  in  words.  Look  at  the  picture.  Can  you 
describe  the  snow  that  is  best  for  making  snowballs? 
(Descriptions  will  vary,  but  the  students  will  note  and 
appreciate  the  texture  achieved  in  the  painting.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  165  of  the  student  text 
to  introduce  a  discussion  about  which  of  their  favorite 
activities  they  would  choose  to  paint  if  they  wanted  to 
illustrate  what  winter  was  like  for  them.  As  artists 
painting  such  a  scene,  where  would  they  stand  in 
relation  to  the  picture?  If  they  wanted  to  show 
themselves  taking  part  in  the  chosen  activity,  how 
would  they  “paint  themselves  in’’?  Would  they  use  a 
model?  If  so,  would  the  picture  really  be  of  them?  Would 
they  draw  themselves  from  memory?  How?  What  image 
would  be  in  their  minds?  (Answers  will  vary,  but  elicit 
recognition  that  they  would  have  to  be  in  two  places  at 
once  -  inside  the  picture  as  subject,  and  outside  the 
picture  observing  and  painting  it.) 

•  Look  at  the  publication  date  at  the  bottom  of  the 
picture.  How  many  years  have  passed  since  Kurelek’s 
boyhood  and  the  time  the  picture  and  narrative  were 
published?  (forty  or  fifty  years) 

•  Who  is  William  in  the  narrative,  and  where  is  the 
painter  located  in  relation  to  the  painting?  (William  is 
the  writer  and  painter;  he  is  both  inside  the  picture 
making  snowballs  and  outside  as  painter /observer.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  main  comprehension  skill  presented  by  this  memoir 
is  as  follows: 


understanding  the  structure  of  different  forms  of 
narration  -  memoir 


•  Discuss  memoirs.  Have  the  students  read  any?  Do  they 
recall  the  discussion  about  the  previous  selection, 
“Letter  Perfect,"  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  form  of 
the  narration  was  like  a  memoir  because  there  was  a 
narrator  called  “I"?  How  is  this  memoir  of  William 
Kurelek  different  than  most  memoirs? 

•  Ask  the  students  to  speculate  about  why  Kurelek 
decided  to  call  himself  William.  Does  it  have  anything  to 
do  with  his  position  as  both  artist  and  subject?  If  so, 
what? 

•  Read  aloud  the  first  line  of  the  memoir,  "...  the 
children  could  hardly  wait  until  recess ...”  Have  the 
students  scan  the  story  to  find  other  examples  in  which 
the  writer  speaks  for  everyone  in  the  story,  as  if  he  knew 
what  they  were  thinking  and  feeling. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  recall  and  restate  the  discussion  of 
“Letter  Perfect”  in  which  it  was  said  that  the  style  of  the 
narration  was  different  than  in  storytelling  where  the 
narrator  seems  to  have  special  powers,  like  a  ghost. 

What  powers?  Have  the  students  scan  earlier  fiction 
selections  to  locate  examples  of  narrators  who  do  not  call 
themselves  “I”  and  who  can  “see”  inside  the  character 
or  characters  at  the  same  time  as  they  are  seeing  and 
describing  the  setting. 

•  Have  the  students  state  the  ways  in  which  the  ghost 
narrator  and  the  artist  who  is  both  inside  and  outside 
the  picture  can  be  compared.  Explain  why  William 
Kurelek  may  have  chosen  to  call  himself  William. 
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Vocabulary 
Page  164 

•  So  happily  absorbed  were  the  pupils  m  their  building 
that  they  didn't  hear  the  small  school  bell. 

The  following  strategies  may  be  used  to  clarify  these 
expressions: 

Discuss  things  that  are  absorbant,  such  as  cotton.  Have 
students  recognize  this  as  the  literal  meaning.  Then 
discuss  the  non-literal  meaning  in  the  above  context. 
Ask  students  to  try  to  explain  how  the  non-literal 
meaning  evolved.  Then  ask  for  a  paraphrase  of  the 
sentence. 

Page  164 

•  The  teacher  had  to  use  the  big  bonger  up  in  the  belfry 
to  get  them  to  return,  cheeks  glowing,  to  their  desks. 
Have  the  students  search  the  adjoining  text  for  context 
clues.  They  should  be  able  to  relate  the  small  school  bell 
in  the  previous  sentence  to  the  “big  bonger."  The  clue 
“up'  ’  should  lead  them  to  a  remembrance  of  bells  on  a 
roof  and  how  they  are  housed. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  bring  in  snapshots  of  themselves  as 
preschoolers  for  display  in  the  classroom,  and  have  them 
try  to  identify  each  other. 

•  Ask  them  how  they  feel  about  their  pictures.  Do  they 
find  their  own  image  completely  recognizable,  or  do 
they  sometimes  feel  as  if  the  person  in  the  picture  were 
someone  else?  Have  them  write  stories  about  a 
memorable  event  that  occurred  at  the  age 
corresponding  with  their  picture.  Suggest  that  they 
pretend  to  be  someone  who  is  observing  the  action  from 
a  distance,  somewhere  outside  the  scene.  Will  they  be 
able  to  use  the  pronouns  I,  we,  our,  us,  or  me  to  narrate 
the  story?  Can  someone  be  in  an  action  and  be  an 
observer  at  the  same  time?  What  name  will  they  call 
themselves  in  the  story? 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  tape  the  stories  they  have  written, 
pretending  to  be  radio  narrators  telling  the  story  of  a 
now  famous  person.  Listen  to  several  of  the  tapes  as  a 
class,  or  leave  them  in  the  listening  centre  so  that  the 
students  may  enjoy  each  other's  work  during  free  time. 

Art 

•  Suggest  that  the  students  illustrate  the  mam  scene  in 
the  stories  they  have  written.  Compare  the  pictures  and 
have  the  class  guess  which  figure  in  the  picture  is  that 
of  the  student-artist. 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  165  of  the  student  text. 
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6.  This  Will  Amaze  You/ 166 

□ 


Starting  Points 

This  short  history  of  the  maze  tells  about  Theseus  and 
the  Minotaur.  It  introduces  students  to  the  idea  of  a  form 
created  to  confuse  and  entertain  rather  than  be  a 
signpost  to  a  concrete  meaning.  Talk  about  the 
students’  experiences  when  they  couldn’t  find  their  way 
in  unfamiliar  areas  of  the  city  or  in  large,  confusing 
buildings.  How  did  they  feel  when  they  were  lost?  Did 
they  ask  anyone  else  to  help  them? 

Discuss  natural  mazes,  such  as  underground  caves. 

Have  the  students  ever  been  in  a  cave  that  led  off  in  all 
different  directions?  Have  they  heard  about  the  sport 
called  spelunking,  in  which  a  group  of  adults  explore 
large  cave  systems?  Does  it  sound  like  fun?  Why?  Do 
they  recall  any  stories  or  movies  about  people  lost  in 
caves? 

Discuss  midway  attractions  built  on  the  idea  of  the 
maze.  What  kinds  of  things  are  always  inside?  Why  do 
people  pay  to  get  lost  and  have  scary  things  jump  out  at 
them?  Why  do  they  enjoy  stories  that  involve  being 
threatened  in  a  maze? 

Have  the  students  speculate  about  how  long  the  idea  of 
the  maze  has  existed.  Suggest  they  read  the  article  to 
find  out.  Note  the  play  on  words  in  the  title. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  was  the  maze  in  the  article  called  and  what  was 
it?  (Labyrinth;  a  palace  in  Greece  with  a  series  of  rooms 
and  tunnels) 

•  In  the  Greek  myth  of  Theseus,  what  was  kept  in  the 
maze?  (Minotaur,  a  monster  that  was  half  man  and  half 
bull) 

•  Who  helped  Theseus  escape,  and  how?  (The  princess 
gave  him  a  ball  of  thread  and  a  sword.  He  unravelled  the 
thread,  killed  the  Minotaur,  and  followed  the  thread  out 
of  the  maze.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  167  of  the  student  text. 

•  Do  you  think  that  the  myths  were  created  only  to 
amuse  Greek  children,  or  do  you  think  the  adults 
enjoyed  them  too?  Why?  (Probably  the  adults  enjoyed 
them  too,  since  adults  today  go  spelunking  and  to  the 
midway.) 

•  Why  do  you  think  the  real  Labyrinth  was  built? 
(Answers  will  vary.  Encourage  speculation.) 

•  What  inference  about  people  do  you  think  we  can 
make  because  of  the  popularity  of  mazes  with  scary 
things  in  them?  (People  like  to  solve  problems  and 
overcome  dangers.) 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  groups  of  students  find  other  Greek  myths  and 
write  out  the  story  outline. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Instruct  each  group  to  discuss  the  symbols  in  the  myth 
they  have  outlined.  They  should  be  prepared  to  tell  the 
class  the  story  and  the  possible  symbolic  meaning.  As 
each  group  relates  the  myth  and  the  meaning  of  the 
symbols,  encourage  the  listeners  to  suggest  other  ways 
of  thinking  about  the  symbols. 

•  Have  groups  of  students  make  up  and  tell  a  myth 
involving  a  space  hero  and  heroine.  Discuss  each  myth. 
Can  any  of  the  images  be  thought  of  as  symbols  that  tell 
us  something  about  how  we  live  here  on  Earth? 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  illustrate  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur 
or  the  myths  they  outlined  and  discussed. 
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7.  Hedge  Mazes/ 168 


Starting  Points 

This  brief  account  of  hedge  mazes  can  inspire  further 
research  into  their  history  and  encourage  students  to 
experiment  with  making  mazes  of  their  own  design. 
Recall  Labyrinth.  What  materials  did  the  Greek 
architects  and  builders  probably  use  to  make  it? 

Have  the  students  suggest  other  materials  that  could  be 
used  to  make  a  maze.  Then  tell  them  to  open  their  texts 
and  read  the  selection  to  find  out  how  people  in  the  past 
used  plants  to  create  mazes  and  what  the  mazes  were 
used  for. 


Talking  Points 

•  Who  designed  the  European  mazes?  (architects) 

•  What  does  calling  the  mazes  labyrinths  suggest  to  you 
about  the  Europeans  of  400  years  ago?  (They  knew  the 
myth  of  Theseus  and  the  Minotaur,  and  probably  many 
other  Greek  myths.) 

•  Do  you  think  that  making  a  hedge  maze  was  a  big 
project  or  a  small  project?  Why?  (It  was  a  big  project 
involving  many  architects  and  gardeners.  Since  hedges 
take  several  years  to  grow,  the  project  would  last  a  long 
time.) 

•  Discuss  the  steps  and  possible  time  involved  in 
making  a  maze. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Have  groups  of  students  plan  and  make  a  plaster  of 
paris  or  styrofoam  model  of  a  hedge  maze.  Assist  each 
group  if  necessary.  Discuss  the  results. 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  find  out  more  about  the  history  of 
hedge  mazes  and  obtain  or  draw  pictures  of  existing 
ones  if  possible. 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Have  the  students  describe  a  personal  experience  (real 
or  imagined)  of  trying  to  find  their  way  through  a  mirror 
maze  at  an  amusement  park. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  168  of  the  student  text. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  Before  the  students  do  the  “Summary  Activity" 
described  in  their  texts,  a  few  themes  for  shape  poems 
might  be  discussed  as  a  class,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
wealth  of  possibilities.  For  example,  the  theme  of  music 
might  result  in  a  poem  arranged  in  the  shape  of  one  or 
more  of  the  symbols  used  in  music  notation;  the  theme 
of  storytelling  might  result  in  a  poem  in  the  shape  of  an 
open  book.  Encourage  creativity,  and  when  the  work  is 
completed,  conduct  a  summary  discussion  on  the 
relation  between  shape,  space,  and  symbols. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  work  produced  for  the  Departure  Points  may  be 
used  to  judge  the  students'  grasp  of  the  concepts.  If  you 
wish  to  have  another  measure,  design  a  cloze  exercise 
based  on  all  of  the  readings,  mixing  sentences  that 
require  literal  and  inferential  answers.  For  example: 

William  Kurelek’s  narrative  described  children  making 

_ and _ in 

the  province  of _ nearly 

_ years  ago.  These  early 

experiences  in  shaping  snow  may  have  resulted  in  his 

later  artistic  ability  to _ in  his 

paintings.  Demetrioff  was  the  main  character  in 

_ _ learned 

that  the  ability  to  form  letters  did  not  mean 

_ The  narrative  of  Demetrioff  was 

in  the  form  of  a _ In  this  form  the 

narrator  is  called _ 

•  Encourage  the  students  to  reread  the  selections  to  find 
answers  if  they  wish.  Allow  them  to  work  in  pairs  or 
groups  so  that  they  may  share  ideas.  The  exercise 
should  be  designed  to  allow  for  a  number  of  possible 
answers,  and  should  be  discussed  when  completed  so 
that  some  of  the  possibilities  can  be  explored. 
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I  Dig! 


OVERVIEW 

In  reading  through  this  unit,  and  in  becoming  involved 
in  the  ideas  and  activities  suggested,  the  students 
extend  their  concept  of  time  and  begin  to  see  their  own 
lives  as  part  of  and  dependent  upon  a  long  historical 
process  of  change  and  development -a  process  that  is 
often  vulnerable  to  false  clues,  dead  ends,  and 
misunderstandings.  Archaeology  is  the  vehicle  for 
teaching  students  to  question  carefully,  as  a  scientist 
questions,  in  order  to  appreciate  the  balance  of  fact, 
opinion,  imagination,  and  painstaking  research  that 
produces  knowledge  and  a  sound  understanding  of  our 
collective  past. 

The  chapter  opens  with  "The  Flint,"  page  172,  a  poem 
that  expresses  curiosity  about  the  experiences  and  ways 
of  our  earliest  ancestors.  Following  is  "Spare  Time 
Archaeologist,"  page  173,  an  autobiographical  account 
of  a  Canadian  boy's  first  excitement  on  discovering  the 
past  buried  in  the  present.  "Beast  of  Baluchistan,  ’ '  page 
178,  extends  the  developing  time  line  back  beyond 
human  prehistory  to  an  era  of  strange  beasts  that  failed 
to  change  with  the  changing  Earth.  "Taking  Care  of  Old 
Things,"  page  188,  demonstrates  the  problem  of 
preserving  our  legacy  from  past  generations;  and  the 
three-part  article  "Restoring  Old  Canadian  Sites,”  page 
190,  shows  the  richness  of  our  national  experience  and 
the  vast  knowledge  and  work  involved  in  reconstructing 
it.  The  unit  ends  with  "Secrets  in  the  Basement,"  page 
196,  a  fictional  "dig"  in  a  grandmother's  basement  that 
makes  students  aware  of  the  changes  that  have  marked 
the  lives  of  still-living  ancestors  and  that  will,  in  all 
likelihood,  shape  their  own  responses  to  the  future. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  using  particular  terms  in  particular 

subject  areas 

•  using  the  library  for  research 

•  finding  and  using  key  words  for 

report  research  notes 

•  taking  research  notes  for  reports 

•  writing  a  report  from  research  notes 

•  using  the  connectives  and,  but,  and 

or  in  compound  sentences 

•  using  commas  with  the  connectives 

and,  but,  and  or 


'Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
hghtface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 


Experiences 

•  using  theme  related  vocabulary 

(ongoing) 

•  discussing  ideas  related  to  the  theme 

(ongoing) 

•  comprehending  selections  related  to 

the  theme 
— non-fiction: 

Finds  at  Ancient  Village  Tell 
Carner  Indian  Story  p.  91 
Serpent  Mounds  Provincial  Park 
p.  97 

•  developing  writing  skills 

— using  the  connectives  and,  but, 
and  or  in  compound  sentences 
— using  commas  with  the 

connectives  and,  but  and  or 

•  additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  90 


Products 

Speaking  I  Listening 

•  making  a  tape  for  a  time  capsule 

p.  82 

•  using  specialized  vocabulary  p.  83 

•  interviewing  people  to  define  the 

term  culture  p.  83 

•  listening  to  a  visiting  archaeologist 

p.  85 

•  discussing  the  formation  of  research 

questions  p.  87 

•  discussing  note-taking  p.  87 

Writing 

•  writing  paragraphs 

—  on  the  work  of  an  archaeologist 

p.  81 

•  writing  research  reports  p.  86,  p.  88, 

p.  98,  p.  100 

•  compiling  a  bibliography  p.  87 
Research 

•  classifying  aspects  of  our  culture 

p.  82 

•  evaluating  and  using  .dictionaries 

p.  83 

•  learning  to  use  the  library  for 

research  p.  84,  p.  95 

•  evaluating  the  usefulness  of  specific 

books  p.  85 

•  visiting  a  museum  p.  86 
Art 

•  preparing  a  bulletin  board  p.  84 
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Focus: 

using  archaeology  to  extend  one's  concept  of  historical  time 

Topics: 

•  curiosity  •  discovery  •  prehistory  •  preservation  •  change 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of 

worth 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas  according 

to  fact/opmion 

•  reconstruct  information  by 

—  recording/organizing  in  lists, 

notes,  and  time  lines 

•  gam  understanding  of  details 

—  which  support  mam  ideas 

—  which  are  found  in  pictures 


Experiences 

relating  ideas  to  be  expenenced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selection 
— fiction: 

Secrets  in  the  Basement  p.  196 
— poetry: 

The  Flint  p.  172 
— non-ficton: 

Spare  Time  Archaeologist  p.  173 
Beast  of  Baluchistan  p.  178 
Taking  Care  of  Old  Things 

p.  188 

Restoring  Old  Canadian  Sites 
p.  190 

'  discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 

'  reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 

selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 

■  developing  comprehension  skills 

(SKILL  POINTS) 

■  developmg  vocabulary/ word  attack 

strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 

1  additional  reading  on  the  theme 

p.  139 


Products 

Speaking/Listening 

•  presenting  oral  reports  p.  149 

•  listening  to  a  local  historian  talk 

about  the  development  of  the 
community  p.  154 

•  interviewing  senior  citizens  to  fmd 

out  how  their  lives  have  changed 
p.  156 

Writing 

•  writing  autobiographies  p.  146 

•  writing  fairy  tales  about  Baluchistan 

p.  149 

•  writing  reports  p.  151 

•  writing  letters  requesting 

information  about  specific 
communities  p.  154 

•  writing  stories  p.  156 

•  writing  newspaper  articles  p.  187 

•  constructing  time  lines  p.  206 

Research 

•  researching  flint  p.  143 

•  researching  the  Russian  fairy  tale 

about  the  Indnk  beast  p.  149 

•  researching  cave  paintings  at 

Lascaux,  France  p.  151 

•  using  old  photos  to  research  change 

in  the  community  p.  156 

•  researching  local  archaeological  sites 

p.  177 

Drama 

•  dramatizing  stories  written  for  Spare 

Time  Archaeologist  p.  146 

Art 

•  illustrating  topics  of  archaeological 

interest  p.  146 

•  illustrating  the  Asian  plateau  before 

and  after  the  rise  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  p.  149 

•  preparing  an  illustrated  booklet 

showing  changes  in  costume, 
travel,  etc.  p.  154 
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OBJECTIVES 

Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
in  terms  of  worth 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 
in  terms  of  fact  and 
opinion 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Using  Study  Skills 

•  reconstruct  information 
by  recording/organizing  in 
lists,  notes,  and  time  lines 

Understanding  Mam  Ideas 

•  gain  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details 

-which  support  mam 
ideas 

-  which  are  found  in 
pictures 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Before  the  students  open  their  texts,  ask  them  to 
imagine  that  they  are  the  first  human  beings  in  the 
world.  What  would  they  do  first?  next?  How  long  would 
it  take  them  to  invent  language,  the  wheel,  agriculture? 
In  a  single  lifetime,  would  they  have  learned  to  make  a 
fire,  spin  yarn  and  weave  cloth,  create  a  light-bulb,  build 
a  clock  or  a  school  bus,  paint  a  picture,  invent  music? 
Have  the  students  ever  wondered  what  steps  were 
involved  in  the  process  of  development  that  led  to  our 
way  of  life? 

Ask  the  students  what  they  know  about  archaeology. 
What  do  archaeologists  do?  Have  a  student  pretend  to 
be  an  archaeologist  and  try  to  sum  up  what  he  or  she 
does  in  two  words.  If  the  task  causes  difficulty,  tell  the 
students  to  open  their  texts  to  page  170  to  find  the  two 
words  that  an  archaeologist  might  use  to  describe  the 
work.  Read  and  discuss  the  introduction.  Discuss  with 
students  why  an  archaeologist  has  to  dig  so 
painstakingly.  Why  are  there  laws  protecting  artifacts 
and  remains?  Why  does  digging  destroy  a  site?  (To 
make  sure  that  the  students  understand  the  meaning  of 
"artifact, ' '  have  them  examine  the  context  clue  in  the 
sentence.  If  an  arrowhead  is  an  artifact,  what  other 
things  can  the  students  name?) 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1 .  With  the  participation  of  the  students,  produce  a  book 
of  short  biographies  of  famous  archaeologists;  for 
example:  Sir  Clive  Forster  Cooper,  Eugene  Dubois,  Lord 
Carnarvon,  Howard  Carter,  Sir  Arthur  Evans,  Abbe 
Breuil,  Carlo  M.  Lerici,  C.  J.  Thomsen,  Louis  S.  B. 
Leakey.  After  the  basic  research  and  writing  has  been 
completed,  a  chronological  table  showing  the 
archaeological  discoveries  of  these  people  could  be 
added  to  the  preface. 

2.  Arrange  an  outing  to  a  nearby  museum.  After  the  trip, 
discuss  the  importance  of  the  displays  and  develop  a 
class  list  of  questions  that  might  be  used  for  further 
research. 

3.  Select  a  number  of  different  materials  -  iron, 
aluminum,  copper,  fabric  swatches,  paper,  wood 
samples,  pottery  -  and  leave  them  outside,  fully  exposed 
to  the  weather.  Have  the  students  observe  and 
periodically  report  on  the  aging  process. 
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4.  Organize  research  materials  to  make  a  model  of  a 
prehistoric  setting,  with  prehistoric  animals  constructed 
from  wire  “skeletons”  and  clay  or  plasticine.  Develop  a 
chronological  key  for  the  display. 

5.  Have  the  following  titles  on  hand  for  extended 
reading.  Ask  the  students  to  make  a  note  of  unfamiliar 
words  related  to  archaeology  as  they  read:  then  they  can 
find  the  meanings  and  contribute  the  words  and 
definitions  to  a  class  booklet.  (This  might  form  the 
glossary  of  the  book  of  biographies  of  famous 
archaeologists.)  Discuss  the  words  and  have  the 
students  enter  in  the  glossary  sentences  that  give  the 
context  of  each. 

Bibliography: 

Collins,  Ruth  Philpott.  Mystery  of  the  Giant  Giraffe. 
Walck.  1969. 

Archaeology,  superstition,  and  mystery  are  central 
elements  in  this  contemporary  story. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Freeman,  Ma e.  Finding  Out  About  the  Past.  Random 
House.  1967. 

An  introduction  to  archaeologists  at  work  and  their 
methods  of  discovery. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Glubok,  Shirley.  Art  and  Archaeology.  Harper  &  Row. 
1966. 

A  survey  of  the  art  of  ancient  civilizations  and  its 
meaning  for  modern  researchers. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Glubok,  Shirley,  ed  Discovering  Tut- Ankh- Amen' s 
Tomb.  Macmillan.  1968. 

Illustrations  and  text  on  findings  of  King  Tut’s  tomb. 
Gr.  6-8. 

‘Harris,  Christie.  Mystery  At  The  Edge  Of  Two  Worlds. 
McClelland  &  Stewart.  1978. 

Two  young  people  investigate  the  theft  of  valuable 
Indian  artifacts  in  this  suspense  story. 

Gr.  5-7. 

‘Hayward,  Patricia.  Early  Man  In  Nova  Scotia.  Nova 
Scotia  Museum.  1976. 

A  simple  account  of  archaeological  excavations  in 
Debert,  Nova  Scotia,  establishing  that  Palaeo  Indians 
inhabited  the  area  some  11  000  years  ago. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Howard,  Coralie.  What  Do  You  Want  to  Know?  Simon  & 
Schuster.  1968. 

An  elementary  guide  to  sources  of  information  and  an 
explanation  of  how  to  find  answers  through  research, 
experiment,  and  reason. 

Gr.  4-7. 


‘Hughes,  Monica.  Gold  Fever  Trail:  A  Klondike 
Adventure.  LeBel.  1974. 

A  young  brother  and  sister  leave  Victoria  during  the 
Gold  Rush  and  head  out  for  the  Klondike  in  search  of 
their  father. 

Gr.  4-7. 

‘McGee,  H.F.  The  Native  Peoples  of  Atlantic  Canada:  A 
History  of  Ethnic  Interaction .  McClelland  &  Stewart. 
1974. 

A  chronological  arrangement  of  reports,  letters,  and 
essays  relating  to  three  native  peoples. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

‘McGhee,  Robert.  The  Burial  At  L'Anse- Amour . 

National  Museums.  1976. 

A  reconstruction  of  events  which  might  have 
culminated  in  the  creation  of  this  Labrador  burial  site. 
Gr.  5-7. 

‘McGill,  Jean  S.  Northern  Adventure:  The  Exploration  of 
Great  Bear  Lake  1900.  Highway  Book  Shop.  1974. 

True  adventure  of  James  Bell's  exploration  of  the 
Great  Bear  Lake  region  in  1899. 

Gr.  5-7. 

‘Pitseolak,  Peter.  People  from  Our  Side,  An  Eskimo  Life 
Story  in  Words  and  Photographs .  Hurtig.  1975. 

A  biographical  record  of  Inuit  life. 

General. 

*  Reaney,  James.  The  Boy  With  An  R  In  His  Hand. 
Porcupine’s  Quill,  rev.  1980.  ©1965. 

Two  brothers  living  in  the  town  of  York  meet  William 
Lyon  Mackenzie  and  find  themselves  caught  in  the 
social  unrest  which  eventually  leads  to  the  1837 
Rebellion. 

Richard,  Adrienne.  Accomplice;  A  Novel.  Little,  Brown. 
1973. 

Benjy  spends  the  summer  with  his  father  on  an 
archaeological  dig  in  Israel. 

Gr.  4-5. 

‘Russell,  Dale  A.  et  al.  A  Vanished  World:  The  Dinosaurs 
of  Western  Canada.  National  Museums.  1977, 

An  account  of  the  dinosaurs  of  western  Canada, 
illustrated  with  paintings  and  photographs. 

Gr.  7-9. 

‘Such,  Peter.  Riverrun.  Clarke  Irwin.  1973. 

A  novel  about  the  extinction  of  the  Beothuk  people  in 
the  early  19th  century. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

*  Such,  Peter.  Vanished  Peoples:  The  Archaic,  Dorset, 
And  Beothuk  Peoples  of  Newfoundland .  NC  Press.  1977. 

Maps,  drawings  and  photographs  accompany  this 
treatment  of  the  extinct  Beothuks. 

Gr.  5-7. 

’Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  1  ‘I  Dig’  ’  in  Starting  Points  in 
Language  might  be  integrated  in  the  following 
sequence: 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised /C 

Pages  90-91.  Starting  Point  Activities 


2.  Page  92.  The  associated  activities  introduce  the 
students  to  archaeology,  the  questions  it  raises  about 
our  past,  and  the  central  problem  of  understanding  the 
relation  between  imagination,  fact,  and  opinion.  In  this 
context  the  special  language  of  archaeology  is  explored 


4.  Page  93.  The  photographs  motivate  further  research 
into  ancient  cultures,  leading  to  an  examination  of  the 
Dewey  Decimal  System  and  an  implicit  appreciation  of 
careful  scholarship  as  a  source  of  archaeological 
knowledge. 

5.  Page  96.  From  research,  students  learn  to  make  notes 
and  write  reports. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised/C 

Pages  170-171.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  the  theme 

1.  Page  172.  A  poem  focusses  the  students’  imagination 
on  the  nature  of  our  earliest  ancestors  and  leads  to  a 
discussion  of  the  worth  of  pursuing  knowledge  about 
them. 


3.  Page  173.  An  autobiographical  account  of  an 
archaeologist's  early  experiences  leads  to  further 
discussion  of  the  problem  of  imagination,  fact  and 
opinion  in  "Spare  Time  Archaeologist." 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  C 

6.  Page  99.  The  photographs  and  activities  on  these 
pages  incorporate  pictorial  and  practical  information  for 
writing  reports. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /C 


7.  Page  178.  An  autobiographical  account  of  how  the 
identity  of  a  prehistoric  beast  was  discovered  in  "Beast 
of  Baluchistan' '  indicates  the  hesitancy  of 
archaeologists  to  make  unwarranted  assumptions,  and 
demonstrates  how  explanation  proceeds  from  fact. 

8.  Page  188.  The  article  "Taking  Care  of  Old  Things” 
raises  some  of  the  problems  of  preserving  and  restoring 
artifacts  which,  once  discovered,  become  susceptible  to 
accelerated  aging  and  possible  destruction. 

9.  Page  190.  "Restoring  Old  Canadian  Sites,”  which 
describes  three  Canadian  sites,  makes  students  aware 
of  our  cultural  heritage  and  of  the  enormous  knowledge, 
skill,  and  imagination  needed  to  reconstruct  our  past. 

10.  Page  197.  A  fictional  dig  in  "Secrets  in  the 
Basement”  makes  students  aware  of  how  the  process  of 
change  has  affected  the  lives  of  still-living  generations. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  The  Flint/ 172 


Starting  Points 

This  poem  records  a  young  girl's  awareness  that  the 
object  she  is  holding  may  once  have  been  the  rough  tool 
of  some  prehistoric  man  whose  physical  characteristics 
may  have  been  far  different  from  ours.  To  set  the  mood, 
a  discussion  might  be  structured  in  the  following 
manner: 

Briefly  discuss  family  trees.  How  many  branches  of  the 
students’  families  live  in  Canada?  Where  did  their 
great-great-great-grandparents  live?  Ask  the  students  to 
imagine  that  there  is  a  time  machine  that  will  transport 
them  to  the  year  in  which  the  earliest  members  of  their 
families  lived.  What  year  would  the  students  ask  the 
attendant  to  transport  them  to?  Would  they  consider  the 
year  one  million  B.C.,  just  for  a  trial?  Ask  them  what  gift 
they  would  take  to  their  distant  cousins  so  that  these 
early  ancestors  could  know  what  the  students’  lives  are 
like  now.  After  each  student  has  offered  a  suggestion, 
ask  what  gift  the  ancestor  might  give  in  return  to  show 
the  student’s  friends  and  families  in  the  twentieth 
century  what  life  is  like  for  them.  Encourage 
imagination. 

Tell  the  students  that  they  will  be  hearing  a  poem  about 
an  object  that  their  distant  relatives  might  have  given 
them,  had  they  been  asked  for  such  a  gift.  Ask  the 
students  to  listen  as  you  read  the  poem  to  find  out  what 
the  object  is. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  is  the  object  the  girl  in  the  poem  is  looking  at, 
and  what  is  it  made  of?  (a  tool  made  of  flint) 

•  What  colors  were  in  the  flint  tool  and  what  did  it  feel 
like  to  touch?  (orange,  black,  cream,  white;  rough,  but 
with  smooth  parts  where  the  surface  had  been  chipped 
away) 


•  What  do  you  think  the  tool  might  have  been  used  for? 
(Answers  will  vary;  suggestions  might  include  cutting, 
scraping,  scratching,  pounding  and  so  on) 

•  What  did  the  girl  think  the  man  who  made  the  tool 
looked  like?  (hairy  paws,  stubby  fingers,  rough  skin) 

•  Do  you  think  she  knows  or  is  she  just  guessing? 
(guessing) 

•  If  you  found  a  piece  of  flint  smaller  than  your  hand  that 
had  been  shaped  by  chipping  away  the  surface  and 
perhaps  grinding  it  against  a  rock  to  make  it  smooth, 
what  conclusions  could  you  come  to  about  the  person 
who  made  the  object?  (the  person  lived  where  there  was 
a  lot  of  flint,  knew  how  to  shape  it,  had  a  purpose  in 
mind) 

•  If  you  could  talk  to  the  person  who  made  the  flint  tool, 
what  questions  would  you  ask?  (Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  by  this  poem  is 
as  follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  worth 


•  Ask  the  students  to  express  their  opinions  about 
whether  finding  out  more  about  our  earliest  ancestors  is 
possible  and  useful.  Why?  How  can  such  information 
help  us  today?  Is  it  always  important  to  know  the  truth 
about  things?  When  we  don’t  know  the  truth  about 
things,  are  we  easily  fooled? 

•  Ask  the  students  to  evaluate  the  following  situation: 

A  Dr.  Phillips,  who  claims  to  be  a  space  scientist, 
announces  that  he  has  discovered  evidence  that  our 
early  ancestors  were  survivors  of  a  spacecraft  that 
crash-landed  on  Earth  a  million  years  ago.  These 
survivors  left  a  message  saying  that  the  Earth  will 
explode  in  the  year  1990  owing  to  collision  with  a  fiery 
fragment  of  the  sun  -  a  prediction  made  with  the  aid  of 
the  advanced  technology  available  to  these  early 
relatives.  The  message  warns  everyone  to  be  ready  to 
leave  the  planet  in  1989,  when  thousands  of  spacecraft 
from  our  mother  galaxy  will  arrive  to  rescue  us.  Dr. 
Phillips  will  send  a  copy  of  the  message  to  anyone  for 
five  dollars.  Would  the  students  spend  their  birthday 
money  to  buy  a  copy  of  the  “evidence"?  Why  not? 

Even  if  we  don't  know  the  whole  truth  about  what  our 
ancestors  really  were  like,  why  is  it  important  to  have 
opinions  based  on  hard  evidence?  What  might  happen  if 
people  believed  Dr.  Phillips  without  asking  any 
questions?  Encourage  inferences. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  groups  of  students  develop  a  list  of  questions 
they  would  like  to  ask  the  person  who  shaped  the  flint 
tool  described  in  the  poem,  and  another  list  of  questions 
that  they  would  like  to  ask  the  poet. 

Research 

•  Delegate  a  task  force  to  find  out  more  about  flint  and 
how  it  has  been  used  in  the  past,  and  to  report  their 
findings  to  the  class. 

Ask  them  to  bring  a  sample  of  flint  if  possible,  and 
pictures  of  flint  objects  copied  from  books. 

When  the  report  has  been  made,  encourage  class 
members  to  question  the  reporters  as  to  whether  the 
information  is  factual  or  informed  opinion. 
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2.  Spare  Time  Archaeologist  / 173 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  autobiography  explains  how  a  young  boy  became 
interested  in  archaeology.  To  prepare  for  the  reading, 
make  use  of  the  students’  experiences  in  a  manner  such 
as  the  following: 

Ask  the  students  if  they  have  ever  buried  or  lost 
anything  in  the  woods  or  a  vacant  lot.  What  were  the  lost 
or  hidden  objects?  Develop  a  list  on  the  board. 

Have  the  students  imagine  that  all  the  listed  objects  had 
been  buried  or  lost  in  the  same  location  -  some  solitary 
place  near  the  town  -  and  that  a  boy  and  girl  who  were 
twins  living  in  3985  A.D.  discovered  the  objects  while 
digging  to  prepare  a  landing  site  for  the  family's 
starmobile.  Would  it  be  fun  to  watch  the  reaction  of  the 
twins?  Why?  Would  the  twins  know  what  the  objects 
were?  What  should  they  do  when  they  find  the  objects? 
Would  the  twins  be  excited  or  would  they  just  cast  the 
objects  aside?  Elicit  opinions. 

Read  the  title  and  the  name  of  the  author.  Explain  that 
the  selection  is  an  autobiography,  a  life  history  narrated 
by  the  person  whose  life  is  the  subject  of  the  history. 
Based  on  the  title,  what  will  the  narrative  (story)  be 
about?  Have  them  read  the  story,  reflecting  on  the 
marginal  notes,  to  find  out  if  Jim  Ingram’s  reaction  to 
finding  buried  things  might  be  similar  to  or  different 
than  the  possible  reaction  of  the  imaginary  twins. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  Jim  Ingram  write  this  autobiography,  or  story 
about  his  early  life?  (to  explain  how  he  got  interested  in 
archaeology) 

•  What  was  the  first  thing  dug  up  on  the  site  in 
southwest  Ontario  that  got  him  interested  in 
archaeology?  (a  skelton  belonging  to  a  Neutral  Indian) 
•How  do  you  think  the  archaeologists  handled  these 
remains?  Why?  (with  respect,  because  they  were  human 
and  because  of  the  information  they  could  gam  from 
them) 

•When  Jim  made  his  find,  what  mistakes  did  he  make  in 
handling  it?  (He  should  have  notified  archaeological 
authorities,  and  he  should  not  have  disturbed  or 
removed  anything  from  the  site.) 

•How  might  an  archaeologist  feel  about  Jim’s  handling 
of  his  find?  (He/  She  might  feel  angry  at  the  desecration 
of  the  site.)  Would  he/ she  call  Jim  a  "Spare  Time 
Archaeologist”?  (No,  Jim’s  behavior  might  be  called 
"looting.”) 

•When  Jim  learned  more  about  archaeology,  how  might 
he  have  felt  about  his  first  find?  (He  might  have  felt  sorry 
about  his  destruction  of  the  site,  but  probably  still  felt 
the  excitement  of  it.) 

•  What  was  Jim’s  reaction  when  he  realized  that  he  was 
standing  on  the  earthworks  (military  fort  made  by 
heaping  up  dirt  against  the  protective  walls)  of  the 
Neutral  Indians?  (he  became  excited;  he  imagined  how 
the  fort  would  have  looked  in  Indian  days) 

•  Can  you  describe  the  picture  of  the  fort  that  formed  in 
Jim’s  imagination  when  he  became  excited?  (walls 
made  of  logs  spiked  at  the  top;  long  houses  made  of 
birch  bark  along  several  streets  behind  the  walls;  field  of 
vegetables  growing  outside  the  walls) 

•  In  his  autobiography,  Jim  names  two  ways  that  he 
learned  about  the  Neutral  Indians  who  lived  in 
southwest  Ontario  before  the  white  settlers  came.  One 
source  of  information  was  someone’s  autobiography  and 
the  other  was  someone  he  knew  personally.  Who  were 
the  two  sources?  (Father  Daillon,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  his  life  among  the  Indians;  his  teacher.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  177  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skills  presented  in  this  selection 
are  as  follows: 


reconstruct  information  by  recording/  organizing 
in  list  and  note  form 

evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  fact  and 
opinion 


•  Ask  the  students  to  scan  the  autobiography  to  locate 
each  archaeological  "find"  that  Jim  described,  so  that  a 
class  list  of  discoveries  can  be  written  on  the  board.  The 
exercise  should  produce  this  list:  discovery  of  the  Indian 
settlement;  discovery  of  the  Indian  warrior’s  grave; 
discovery  of  the  mastodon.  Record  the  discoveries  side 
by  side,  as  though  for  headings,  leaving  room  to  develop 
notes  underneath  each. 

•  With  the  participation  of  the  students  develop  notes 
that  answer  the  following  questions: 

What  did  Jim  actually  see?  (facts) 

What  did  Jim  conclude?  (opinion) 

How  can  we  test  Jim's  conclusion?  (judgment) 

For  example, 


Jim  discovers  the  Indian  warrior’s  grave 

1.  Jim  saw: 

•  human  bones 

•  several  "war-points" 

2.  Jim  concluded: 

•  bones  were  an  Indian  warrior’s 

•  war-points  were  the  warrior’s  weapons 

3.  To  test  Jim's  conclusion  we  can: 

•  ask  ourselves  questions 

•  imagine  other  explanations 

•  read  histones  about  the  Neutral  Indians 

•  talk  to  experts 

•  decide  if  Jim's  conclusion  is  reasonable 


•  Appoint  teams  of  "archaeologists."  Have  each  team 
reread  the  selection,  then  develop  a  list  of  research 
questions  and  a  list  of  possible  explanations. 

•  Discuss  the  lists  the  groups  develop,  taking  the 
opportunity  to  emphasize  the  importance  of  asking 
questions  and  forming  our  own  hypotheses  to  compare 
against  the  conclusions  suggested  by  others.  Research 
to  answer  our  own  questions  can  then  help  us  judge 
which  of  the  possible  explanations  is  most  probable. 
This  procedure  helps  us  form  reasonable  opinions  about 
what  the  facts  show.  For  example,  without  further 
research,  how  do  we  know  that  the  mastodon  was  not  a 
hairy  mammoth?  What  details  would  indicate  when  it 
lived?  Should  Jim  accept  what  he  was  told  about  the 
huge  creature  or  should  he  research?  What  else  might 
the  skeleton  have  been?  Encourage  the  students  to  offer 
and  explain  their  opinions. 

Vocabulary 
Page  173 

•  This  fort  had  been  one  of  their  strongholds. 

Page  174 

•  They  had  been  driven  out  by  their  foes,  the  Iroquois 
who  lived  beyond  Lake  Erie. 

Page  176 

•  "Prehistoric  elephant'  ’  must  mean  a  mammoth. 

Strategies  such  as  the  following  may  be  useful  in 
unlocking  the  meaning  of  these  words. 

Encourage  the  students  to  use  context  clues  embedded 
in  each  sentence  or  in  nearby  sentences  to  develop 
these  meanings.  For  example,  if  the  students  know  the 
meaning  of  "fort"  they  can  guess  the  meaning  of 
"stronghold,"  which  is  a  near-synonym.  In  the  case  of 
"foes,"  the  students  can  understand  the  meaning  by 
considering  the  verb  phrase  "had  been  driven  out."  The 
context  clue  "  at  the  end  of  the  Ice  Age , "  a  time  many 
thousands  of  years  before  the  first  written  records 
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appear,  can  lead  to  an  exploration  of  the  general 
meaning  of  history  as  the  sum  total  of  our  written 
documents.  Thus,  "prehistory”  defines  a  period  before 
written  records  were  kept.  However,  caution  the 
students  that  the  idea  of  history  has  been  expanded  by 
scientists  such  as  geologists  and  archaeologists  and 
now  means  more  than  the  sum  total  of  recorded  human 
experience.  We  can  now  speak  of  the  the  period  before 
evidence  of  organized  human  culture  as  prehistory. -In 
the  case  of  "mammoth,"  a  partial  explanation  follows  in 
the  next  sentence  1  ‘  a  hairy  beast ..."  To  get  the  full 
meaning,  however,  the  students  must  go  back  and 
consider  the  size  of  an  elephant.  Would  the  hairy  Ice 
Age  beast  be  big  or  small?  Can  we  then  use  the  word 
"mammoth’ ’  in  other  sentences?  For  example: 

She  lives  in  a  mammoth  house. 

The  problem  of  discovering  the  facts  is  a  mammoth 
problem. 

Page  173 

•  My  father  needed  little  coaxing  to  stop. 

Have  the  students  paraphrase  the  sentence. 

Compare  the  meaning  of  "coaxing"  to  that  of 
"coaching"  so  that  students  do  not  confuse  the  two 
words.  To  emphasize  the  difference,  have  the  students 
paraphrase  sentences  such  as: 

It  took  a  lot  of  coaxing  to  improve  our  baseball  team’s 
record. 

It  took  a  lot  of  coaching  to  improve  our  baseball  team’s 
record. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  pretend  that  they  are  studying  to 
become  archaeologists.  Appoint  three  research  teams 
and  assign  each  team  a  research  topic  such  as:  Tools 
and  Weapons  of  the  Neutral  Indians,  Earthworks  of  the 
Neutral  Indians,  Mastodons  and  Hairy  Mammoths  of 
North  America.  Each  team  is  to  develop  a  set  of  research 
questions  and  read  library  books  or  interview  local 
experts  to  find  the  answers.  Ask  each  group  to  present 
their  questions  and  findings  to  the  class.  Discuss  Jim’s 
conclusions:  do  they  seem  reasonable  when  evaluated 
against  new  knowledge? 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  177  of  the  student  text. 

Students  should  be  encouraged  to  contact  provincial 
authorities  for  this  information. 

•Research  the  laws  governing  archaeological  finds  and 
why  these  laws  were  passed. 

Writing 

•  Remind  the  students  of  the  Starting  Points  discussion, 
in  which  they  imagined  fortieth  century  twins  finding 
the  list  of  buried  objects.  Discuss  other  objects  that 
might  be  added  to  give  the  future  discoverers  a  good 
picture  of  life  in  the  late  twentieth  century.  Then  have 
the  students  write  stories  about  the  day  the  twins 
discover  the  buried  objects,  describing  how  the  twins 
feel,  what  they  say  to  each  other  and  to  other  people, 
and  the  picture  that  forms  in  the  twins’  imaginations. 
Encourage  the  students  to  write  the  story  in  the  form  of 
an  autobiography,  pretending  to  be  one  of  the  twins. 
Read  several  of  the  resulting  stories  aloud  and  compare 
the  points  of  view. 

Drama 

•  Have  those  students  who  wrote  about  the  twins 
dramatize  their  stories .  After  each  performance, 
encourage  the  audience  to  question  the  reasons  for 
characters’  actions  and  conclusions. 

Art 

•  Give  the  students  the  option  of  illustrating  one  of  the 
following  scenes: 

the  Komoka  Swamp  (page  176  of  the  text) 
the  Indian  village  and  fort 

mastodons  and  hairy  mammoths  that  roamed  in 
Canada  before  the  ice  age 

what  the  fortieth  century  twins  imagined  when  they 
discovered  the  objects  buried  by  the  class 
Display  and  compare  the  pictures.  Discuss  differences 
in  points  of  view. 
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3.  Beast  of  Baluchistan  / 179 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  autobiographical  account  describes  the  process  of 
discovery,  linking  the  distant  past  with  the  present  by 
building  up  a  picture  of  the  prehistoric  beast  that  is  the 
subject  of  archaeological  detective  work.  To  set  a 
context  relative  to  the  students'  experience,  a 
discussion  such  as  the  following  may  be  useful: 

Discuss  puzzles  -  picture  puzzles,  making  models,  and 
so  on.  What  projects  of  this  kind  have  the  students  been 
involved  in  and  how  much  time  did  it  take  to  complete 
them?  How  did  they  feel  when  a  missing  piece  or  a  false 
step  kept  them  from  making  progress?  How  did  they  feel 
when  they  finally  solved  the  puzzle? 

Ask  the  students  to  imagine  that  they  are  part  of  a  team 
competing  with  several  other  teams.  Each  team  has 
been  given  a  model  of  an  animal,  but  no  one  knows  what 
the  animal  is.  The  first  team  to  put  together  the  pieces 
and  name  the  animal  will  win  fame  and  a  great  fortune. 
However,  each  piece  of  the  model  has  been  hidden  in  a 
different  location,  and  the  team  members  must  find  the 
pieces  before  putting  the  model  together.  Would  the 
students  like  to  take  part  in  such  an  activity?  Why? 

What  problems  would  be  involved  and  how  would  the 
students  begin? 

Read  the  story  title  and  discuss  the  illustration.  Do  the 
students  think  that  such  a  beast  might  have  lived  in  the 
distant  past?  Judging  from  the  title  and  picture,  will  the 
story  be  a  fairy  tale  or  an  account  of  a  real  event? 
Encourage  hypotheses,  and  offer  one  of  your  own;  for 
example,  "I  think  it  will  be  about  a  real  event  involving  a 
puzzle,  time,  and  a  beast.”  Have  the  students  read  the 
story  to  find  out  which  hypothesis  is  right  and  why. 


Talking  Points 

•  Who  wrote  the  story  and  what  was  the  writer’s 
occupation?  (R.C.  Andrews;  he  was  an  archaeologist.) 

•  What  puzzle  was  Andrews  working  on,  and  who  else 
was  involved  in  putting  together  the  pieces?  (The  puzzle 
was  to  identify  the  Beast  of  Baluchistan  by  putting 
together  the  skeleton;  Sir  Clive  Cooper,  Borissiak,  Dr. 
Granger,  Wang,  Shackelford  and  other  archaeologists.) 

•  Was  the  story  mainly  about  the  Beast  or  was  it  mainly 
about  a  major  event  in  the  life  of  R.  C.  Andrews?  How  do 
you  know?  (The  story  was  about  Andrews  because  it  is 
an  autobiography.) 

•  What  was  the  major  event  in  his  life  that  he  describes? 
Why  was  the  event  important?  (finding  the  skull  of  the 
Beast;  without  the  skull,  the  beast  couldn't  be  positively 
identified  and  the  archaeologists  couldn’t  make  a  model 
from  the  skeleton) 

•  How  high  was  the  model  that  the  archaeologists  made 
with  the  bones  and  skull,  compared  to  a  man?  (A  man 
two  metres  in  height  could  hardly  reach  the  Beast’s 
stomach;  the  Beast  was  over  five  metres  high,  two  and 
one-half  times  the  height  of  the  man.) 

•  What  kind  of  animal  did  the  Beast  turn  out  to  be?  (a 
giant  hornless  rhinoceros  ) 

•  Would  you  like  to  have  been  a  member  of  the  team  that 
finally  solved  the  mystery  of  the  Beast  of  Baluchistan? 
Why?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  187  of  the  student  text. 
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Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  by  this  story  is 
as  follows : 


reconstruct  information  by  recording/ organizing 
on  a  time  line 

•  Ask  the  students  to  scan  the  story  to  locate  every 
reference  to  a  time  period  or  year.  List  each  reference  on 
the  board. 

•  With  the  participation  of  the  class,  construct  a  time 
line  on  the  board  showing  each  important  fact  and 
discovery,  including  the  students’  reading  of  the 
discovery  of  the  existence  of  the  Beast.  Underneath 
each  date  on  the  time  line,  develop  notes  that  describe 
the  fact  or  discovery.  This  will  require  students  to  reread 
and  paraphrase  passages  of  the  autobiography. 

The  following  entries  are  examples  of  the  events  and 
notes  which  might  be  developed  on  the  time  line: 


1. 

40  000  000  years  ago 

Giant  hornless  rhinoceros  branches  off  from  mam  stem 
of  rhinoceros  family 

2. 

Oligocene/Miocene 

20  000  000  —  30  000  000  years  ago 

Hornless  rhinoceros  lives  and  thrives  in  Asia 

3. 

Himalayas  cause  climatic  changes;  trees  disappear; 
beast  fails  to  adapt  and  dies  out 

4. 

1911 

Sir  Clive  Cooper  finds  neck  bones  in  Baluchistan, 

India;  thinks  it  might  be  a  rhinoceros 

5. 

1915 

Borissiak  digs  up  fossils  in  Turkestan;  names  beast 

Indrik,  after  monster  in  Russian  fairy  tale 

6. 

1922 

Andrews  joins  Dr.  Granger’s  expedition  in  Gobi  Desert; 
many  huge  fossils  discovered;  Andrews  discovers  skull 
and  teeth  of  Beast;  monster  positively  identified 
as  rhinoceros 

7  1928 

Shackelford  discovers  huge  upper-leg  bone  and 
lower-leg  bone,  ribs  and  jaw  in  Gobi  Desert. 

Skeleton  put  together  and  covered  with  clay  to  make 
a  model  of  the  Beast 


8  198- 

Grade  six  students  at _ school  read 

Andrews’  autobiography  and  discover  existence 

of  Beast  of  Baluchistan, 

learn  more  about  history  of  Earth 


•  Discuss  the  time  line.  How  much  time  is  involved 
altogether?  How  many  years  did  it  take  to  solve  the 
mystery  that  began  in  1911  with  Sir  Clive  Cooper’s 
discovery?  Would  the  students  have  been  as  excited  as 
Andrews  was,  had  they  discovered  the  skull?  Why? 

•  Reread  aloud  Andrews’  biography  of  the  Beast, 
beginning  "The  Beast  of  Baluchistan  lived ..."  at  the 
bottom  of  page  186.  Ask  the  students  to  infer  the 
relationship  between  the  explanation  Andrews  gives  for 
the  disappearance  of  the  Beast  and  the  model  that  was 
constructed.  How  would  the  archaeologists  have  known 
that  the  disappearance  of  the  trees  might  explain  the 
disappearance  of  the  beast  if  they  had  not  been  able  to 
construct  the  model?  Is  it  important  to  know  that  whole 
species  can  die  out,  and  why?  How  might  this 
knowledge  affect  us  today?  Encourage  the  students  to 
draw  conclusions. 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  on  page  187  of  the  student 
text,  emphasizing  the  importance  of  archaeological 
detective  work  to  our  and  other  species. 
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4.  Taking  Care  of  Old  Things  / 188 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Assign  each  group  of  three  or  four  students  a  different 
prehistoric  animal  to  research.  Tell  them  to  be  prepared 
to  describe  the  animal,  when  it  lived,  and  what  event  or 
series  of  events  may  have  caused  it  to  disappear.  Have 
the  groups  present  their  information  to  the  class  in  oral 
report  form,  using  pictures  to  illustrate  if  possible. 
Discuss  the  importance  of  archaeological 

detective  work  in  piecing  together  the  puzzle  of 
prehistory  and  in  managing  our  planet  for  the  good  of  all 
species. 

•  Have  the  students  search  in  libraries  for  the  Russian 
fairy  tale  about  the  Indrik  beast. 

Art 

•  Invite  the  students  to  draw  pictures  showing  the  Asian 
plateau  as  it  was  before  the  rise  of  the  Himalaya 
Mountains  and  as  it  is  today.  Encourage  the  students  to 
use  the  information  given  in  their  texts  and  to  do  further 
research  in  order  to  create  pictures  that  are  as  close  to 
the  truth  as  possible,  using  reasonable  inferences  drawn 
from  the  facts  to  fill  in  details.  Compare  and  discuss  the 
results. 

•  With  the  help  of  the  class,  develop  a  fairy  tale  about  the 
Beast  of  Baluchistan.  Begin  by  briefly  analyzing  the 
typical  structure  of  fairy  tales  -  plot,  narrative  type,  class 
and  type  of  characters,  etc.  When  the  story  line  is 
complete,  have  the  students  produce  an  illustrated  book 
for  the  local  children’s  hospital.  This  project  could 
include  writing  rhymes  or  poetry  to  fit  the  plot  structure. 

•  Have  the  students  complete  the  To  do  activity  on  page 
187  of  the  student  text.  Invite  them  to  create  a  "news 
photo”  of  the  event  to  go  along  with  their  newspaper 
articles.  Display  and  discuss  the  resulting  work. 


Starting  Points 

This  brief  article  describes  the  painstaking  care  taken  of 
artifacts  at  archaeological  sites  and  later,  when  the 
artifacts  are  being  prepared  for  study  and  display.  To 
prepare  for  the  reading,  explore  students'  experiences  in 
the  following  manner: 

Discuss  artifacts  of  the  students'  own  past.  What  objects 
have  been  saved?  Clothing,  furniture,  locks  of  hair,  toys, 
coins,  documents  and  certificates,  ceremonial  objects, 
souvenirs,  dishes  and  cutlery,  baby  shoes,  family 
heirlooms  and  remembrances  given  by  people  who 
occupy  a  special  place  in  the  students’  sentiments, 
diaries  and  journals  -  all  of  these  may  be  mentioned. 
Would  it  be  possible  to  construct  a  time  line  and  history 
of  the  students'  own  lives  from  these  collected  articles? 
How  are  these  treasures  handled?  Try  to  elicit 
something  personal  from  each  student  in  the  group. 

Discuss  signs  of  aging  in  these  objects.  What  causes 
them  to  age,  and  what  will  eventually  happen  to  them 
unless  special  measures  are  taken  to  preserve  them? 

Discuss  the  possibility  of  putting  together  a  package  of 
personal  artifacts  that  represents  each  student’s  whole 
life,  from  babyhood  through  old  age,  and  willing  it  to  a 
descendant  one  thousand  years  from  now.  Would  the 
students  like  to  do  that?  Where  would  they  put  the 
package  to  keep  it  safe  from  the  effects  of  weather,  dirt, 
pillage,  fire,  war,  natural  disasters,  etc.?  Will  the  town  or 
city  that  contains  this  gift  for  a  future  relative  still  be 
here  a  thousand  years  from  now?  If  the  students  were  to 
receive  such  a  gift  from  some  relative  who  lived  a 
thousand  years  ago,  how  would  they  handle  it? 

Have  the  students  read  the  article  to  find  out  how 
archaeologists  handle  legacies  from  our  relatives  in  the 
distant  past.  Tell  them  to  stop  and  reflect  on  the 
marginal  notes. 
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Talking  Points 

•  What  is  the  first  thing  archaeologists  do  when  an 
artifact  has  been  found?  Why?  (take  photographs  and 
make  drawings  so  that  if  the  article  is  lost  or  destroyed, 
the  whole  story  is  not  lost) 

•  What  do  they  do  to  prevent  parchment,  or  paper, 
artifacts  from  crumbling?  (paste  them  onto  plastic 
sheets;  put  them  under  glass  so  they  can  be  studied 
without  handling  them) 

•  How  do  they  prevent  damaging  cave  paintings?  (use 
special  soft  lights  and  air-condition  the  caves  to  keep 
out  the  damp) 

•  What  do  they  do  to  bones  before  trying  to  move  them? 
(paint  on  a  special  plastic  glue  to  harden  them) 

•  Do  you  think  our  future  descendants  will  treat  the 
artifacts  of  our  lives  with  such  care?  Why?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  by  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  in  terms  of  worth 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  about  the 
students'  personal  artifacts  as  life  histones  and  as 
legacies  to  descendants  in  the  distant  future.  Discuss 
these  life  histories  in  terms  of  patterns.  Would  the 
students  agree  that  the  artifacts  show  a  pattern  of 
change  and  development?  How?  For  example,  what 
changes  might  be  implied  by  documents  such  as:  birth 
certificates,  report  cards,  diplomas,  medical  records, 
photos  and  so  on,  together  with  special  clothing, 
jewelry,  trophies,  etc. 

•  Compare  this  pattern  of  change  and  development  to 
that  shown  by  the  artifacts  left  by  the  people  of  a  whole 
region  over  hundreds  of  years.  Is  it  likely  that  these  too 
would  show  change  and  development?  Elicit  examples. 
What  development  is  shown  by  the  change  from 
horse-drawn  buggies  to  cars  and  airplanes? 

•  Have  the  students  imagine  that  for  some  reason  the 
artifacts  found  in  a  certain  region  just  stop  at  some 
point.  Would  that  represent  a  mystery?  What  might  have 
happened  to  interrupt  this  pattern  of  change  and 
development?  Is  it  worthwhile  spending  time  and  effort 
to  find  out?  Why?  Discuss  ideas  such  as  conflict, 
damage  to  the  environment,  accidents  and  so  on.  Can 
knowing  what  caused  a  whole  people  to  succeed  or  fail 
help  us  to  make  better  decisions? 

Vocabulary 
Page  188 

•  After  an  object  is  taken  out  of  a  dig,  everything 
possible  is  done  to  keep  it  in  good  condition. 

The  following  discussion  may  help  to  expand  the 
connotation  of  "dig’ ’ : 

Discuss  the  idiomatic  use  of  the  term  in  sentences  such 
as,  "I  really  dig  that  music"  (synonyms:  understand, 
appreciate)  and  "He  moved  out  of  his  house  and  found 
new  digs"  (synonym:  lodging  place).  Then  have  the 
students  supply  a  synonym  for  the  word  as  it  appears  in 
the  sentence,  which  defines  the  context  as 
archaeological  (an  excavation). 
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Compare  the  term  used  as  a  noun  with  the  term  used  as 
a  verb:  "The  archaeologists  dig  in  the  earth  for 
artifacts." 

Ask  the  student  to  consider  the  meaning  of  the  following 
sentences: 

The  archaeologists  were  forced  to  close  down  the  dig 
on  the  sacred  Inuit  burial  grounds. 

The  dig  at  the  site  of  King  Tutankhamen's  tomb  had 
to  be  guarded  day  and  night  against  grave-robbers. 
Discuss  the  implications  of  each  of  these  sentences  in 
terms  of  retrieving  and  preserving  treasures  from  the 
past.  Should  knowledge  be  considered  more  important 
than  human  rights?  Are  all  ancient  artifacts  in  danger 
because  of  their  great  value?  Have  the  students  heard  of 
great  sums  being  paid  for  an  ancient  vase  or  painting? 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Alert  the  librarian  in  advance,  and  have  the  students 
research  the  discovery  and  recent  history  of  Lascaux 
near  the  village  of  Montignac  in  France  to  find  out  more 
about  cave  paintings  and  the  special  measures  that 
have  been  taken  to  preserve  them.  Encourage  the 
students  to  bring  pictures  of  the  cave  paintings  if 
possible,  and  to  be  prepared  to  discuss  the  paintings  in 
terms  of  what  they  show  about  the  pattern  of  change 
and  development  of  human  beings. 

Writing 

•  Have  teams  of  students  research  and  write  short 
reports  on  the  following  methods  used  to  date  artifacts: 
radiocarbon  dating,  tree-ring  analysis, 
thermoluminescence,  obsidian  dating,  pottery  as  a 
dating  tool.  Have  each  group  report  to  the  class  orally, 
then  deposit  their  written  work  in  the  reading  centre  for 
reference  for  the  class. 
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5.  Restoring  Old  Canadian 
Sites  /190* 

□  □  □ 


Starting  Points 

This  selection  and  the  accompanying  photographs 
describes  three  restored  historic  Canadian  sites  dating 
from  1639,  1720,  and  1827  respectively.  The  readings 
and  photographs  give  students  a  reference  point  for 
inferring  some  of  the  changes  that  underline  our 
national  development  as  well  as  the  character  of  our 
individual  lives. 

Through  discussion,  explore  the  students'  experiences. 
Have  they  ever  visited  an  historic  site?  Encourage  them 
to  describe  what  they  saw. 

Read  the  title  of  the  selection,  and  the  introduction. 
Would  the  students  like  to  be  involved  in  reconstructing 
an  historic  settlement?  What  skills  would  they  need  to 
have?  Ask  them  to  look  at  the  photographs  on  pages 
191-195  before  answering.  Discuss  details  shown  in 
terms  of  skills  needed,  and  develop  a  list  on  the  board; 
for  example:  dressmaking,  carpentry,  cabinetmaking, 
clock  repairs,  stonemasonry,  etc.  Discuss  ways  of 
getting  the  plans  and  information  needed  to  make  the 
restoration  authentic. 

Read  the  selection  to  the  students  and  have  them  listen 
to  find  out  more  about  the  sites  and  how  they  were 
reconstructed. 


*  Information  to  Note 

This  selection  is  to  be  teacher-read  because  of  the  many  proper 
names.  Discuss  these  with  students  before  beginning  the  reading. 


Talking  Points 

•  Who  were  the  original  builders  of  Sainte-Marie  among 
the  Hurons?  When  and  why  was  the  settlement  built? 
(The  Jesuit  fathers  built  it  as  a  mission,  in  1639,  to 
convert  the  Hurons  to  Christianity;  to  do  this  the  Jesuits 
offered  food  and  medical  aid,  as  well  as  church  services.) 

•  What  happened  to  interrupt  the  development  of  the 
mission'?  (The  Iroquois  attacked  and  the  Jesuits 
abandoned  it.) 

•  What  were  the  two  reasons  for  building  Fort  Langley  in 
British  Columbia'?  (the  fur  trade;  to  help  the  British 
control  the  area) 

•  How  did  the  people  of  Fort  Langley  change  when  the 
furs  ran  out?  (They  became  farmers  and  fishermen,  and 
built  a  new  fort  nearer  the  fertile  land.) 

•  Besides  the  decline  of  the  fur  trade  as  a  means  of 
living,  what  else  happened  that  might  have  stopped  the 
further  development  of  Fort  Langley?  (A  fire  destroyed 
the  new  fort.) 

•  Who  built  Louisbourg  on  Cape  Breton  Island  and  how 
long  did  it  take?  (French  soldiers;  it  took  thirty  years  to 
build) 

•  What  was  the  fort’s  purpose?  (to  protect  the  French 
from  British  invaders  coming  down  the  St.  Lawrence) 

•  How  did  the  people  of  Louisbourg  make  their  living? 
(trade,  cod  fishing) 

•  What  happened  to  stop  the  development  of  the 
settlement?  (British  blew  up  the  fort  in  1760) 

•  Who  helped  in  reconstructing  these  Canadian  sites 
and  how  was  it  done?  (archaeologists,  historians  and 
craftspeople;  they  had  to  do  a  great  deal  of  research  to 
find  out  how  the  people  lived  and  what  skills  they  used 
to  build  the  original  sites) 

•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  question  on  page  195  of  the 
student  text,  reminding  the  students  of  the  difference 
between  reasonable  opinions,  as  discussed  earlier  in  the 
unit,  and  unfounded  assumptions.  In  both  cases 
imagination  plays  an  important  role,  and  every 
archaeologist  and  historian  must  have  the  power  to 
imagine,  just  as  Jim  did  in  “Spare  Time  Archaeologist.’’ 
But  the  imagination  of  these  experts  is  constantly  tested 
against  the  facts,  which  include  the  artifacts  found  at 
the  sites. 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows 


gam  inferential  comprehension  of  main  ideas  as 
found  in  pictures 


•  Have  the  students  examine  the  pictures  again. 

Discuss  changes  and  developments  that  make  our  lives 
different  from  those  of  Canada’s  early  inhabitants,  using 
details  in  the  photographs  as  a  starting  point  from  which 
to  compare  and  infer  the  quality  of  life  then  and  now. 

Vocabulary 
Page  190 

•  Excavations  were  made  around  the  crumbling 
stonework  that  marked  the  site. 

Page  192 

•  When  the  fur  supply  in  the  area  dwindled,  the 
inhabitants  of  Fort  Langley  turned  to  farming  and  salting 
and  packing  salmon. 

Page  194 

•  Much  research  was  done  by  archaeologists  and 
historians  before  the  reconstruction  began .  .  . 

To  clarify  these  meanings  have  the  students  examine 
the  root  and  structure  of  each  word. 

For  “excavations,”  ask  if  the  word  recalls  “cave.”  With 
the  participation  of  the  students  develop  a  list  of 
derivatives,  such  as  cavern,  cavernous,  caved,  caving. 
Ask  the  students  to  suggest  a  sentence  for  each 
derivative.  For  example, 

The  hill  caved  in. 

While  exploring  in  the  hills  I  discovered  a  huge 
cavern. 

The  room  I  lived  in  was  cavernous. 

The  ceiling  was  caving  in. 

For  “inhabitants,”  have  students  discuss  words  such  as 
habitat  and  habitation  and  then  develop  a  meaning  for 
the  underlined  word. 


For  “reconstruction,"  ask  students  for  the  meaning  of 
construct.  With  their  participation,  develop  a  list  of 
other  words  that  can  take  the  prefix  “re.”  Examples  are: 
order,  new,  built,  write,  create.  Discuss  the  change  in 
meaning  when  the  prefix  is  added. 

Page  194 

•  To  France’s  enemies,  Louisbourg  looked  impregnable. 

To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  the  underlined 
word  use  this  strategy: 

Have  the  students  search  the  sentences  immediately 
before  and  after  this  sentence  in  their  texts  for  context 
clues.  Then  ask  for  a  paraphrase  of  the  sentence.  An 
example  might  be: 

To  France's  enemies,  Louisbourg  looked  too  strong  to  be 
taken  by  force. 
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6.  Secrets  m  the  Basement/ 196 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Divide  the  students  into  groups.  Assign  each  group  a 
category -churches,  hospitals,  houses,  farm 
implements,  furniture,  transportation,  clothing, 
uniforms,  weapons,  etc.  Instruct  the  groups  to  prepare 
or  gather  illustrations  for  a  booklet  showing  the  changes 
that  have  occurred  since  Canada  was  first  settled. 
Discuss  the  booklet  in  terms  of  the  developments  in  our 
way  of  life  that  are  implied  by  changes  in  costume, 
modes  of  travel,  farm  machinery  and  so  on. 

Writing 

•  Divide  the  students  into  three  groups.  Each  group  can 
be  given  one  of  the  following  topics:  The  Huron  Indians 
Today;  Fort  Langley  Today;  Louisbourg  Today.  The 
group  researching  the  Huron  can  write  to  the  Governor 
of  Oklahoma  requesting  information  about  Huron,  or 
Wyandotte,  Indian  settlements  in  the  northeast  part  of 
the  state,  and  for  the  address  of  the  Indian  Council.  The 
two  remaining  groups  can  write  to  the  Departments  of 
Industry  and  Tourism  in  British  Columbia  and  in  Nova 
Scotia  requesting  information  about,  and  pictures  of,  the 
modern  communities  that  have  grown  up  on  or  around 
the  historic  sites  of  Fort  Langley  and  Louisbourg,  and 
the  address  of  a  school  located  in  each  of  these 
communities.  Correspondence  can  be  set  up  between 
group  members  and  the  students  of  these  schools, 
providing  for  an  inquiry  into  the  changes  in  the 
economic  and  social  life  of  residents  over  the  past 
hundred  years.  Work  with  each  of  the  groups  to  develop 
a  list  of  research  questions.  For  example,  in  the  case  of 
the  Huron,  the  students  may  want  to  ask  what 
happened  to  the  Indian  nation  after  it  was  driven  out  of 
Ontario  by  the  Iroquois,  why  the  Huron  finally  settled  in 
Oklahoma,  how  they  make  their  living  now,  and  so  on. 
Information  and  replies  received  in  each  case  can  be 
discussed,  then  organized  into  "Profiles”  and  donated 
to  the  library  for  use  by  other  students  in  the  future. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Invite  a  local  historian  to  class  to  talk  to  the  students 
about  the  origin  and  development  of  the  community  in 
which  your  school  is  located.  Encourage  the  students  to 
question  the  speaker  about  the  reasons  for  the  changes 
that  have  taken  place  in  the  community. 


Starting  Points 

In  this  story,  two  children  discover  the  changes  that 
have  taken  place  in  their  grandmother’s  life  by 
examining  the  artifacts  of  her  past.  To  prepare  for  the 
reading,  explore  the  students’  experiences  in  the 
following  manner: 

Ask  the  students  to  describe  their  grandparents.  How 
much  is  known  about  their  lives  -  where  they  were 
born,  the  places  they  lived,  the  jobs  they  did  and  the 
hardships  they  experienced?  Even  if  the  broad  outline 
of  their  grandparents'  lives  are  known,  do  the 
students  really  know  all  about  them?  Might  they  have 
secrets  that  the  students  don't  know  about?  Have  the 
students  had  experiences  that  even  their  parents 
don’t  know  about? 

Read  the  title  of  the  selection  aloud  and  allow  the 
students  time  to  examine  the  illustration.  What  kind  of 
secrets  will  be  in  the  grandmother’s  basement? 
Encourage  speculation. 

Have  the  students  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  secrets 
the  children  discover. 
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Talking  Points 

•  What  were  the  objects  that  the  children  found  in 
Grandma  Josie's  basement?  (jars,  cleaning  and 
gardening  equipment,  ski  boots,  travel  magazines, 
snowshoes,  bird  cage,  dressmaker's  model, 
photographs,  suitcase  with  travel  stickers,  box  of 
garbage  and  bones) 

•  Which  of  these  objects  did  the  children  think  most 
mysterious?  (the  bones) 

•  What  did  the  box  of  garbage  and  bones  reveal  about 
the  life  of  Huron  Indians?  (the  Huron  had  contact  with 
early  missionaries  or  traders;  they  grew  corn;  made  clay 
pots  and  decorated  them;  used  animal  bones  to  make 
tools  and  for  games;  buried  their  garbage  in  dumps 
called  middens) 

•  What  did  the  box  of  garbage  reveal  about  Grandma 
Josie?  (She  knew  a  lot  about  archaeology  and  Huron 
history.) 

•  What  did  the  other  objects  reveal  about  Grandma 
Josie?  (she  had  led  a  very  interesting  life;  had  moved 
several  times;  had  many  skills  (sewing,  preserving, 
skiing,  snowshoeing,  studying);  had  travelled;  had 
changed) 

•  Do  you  think  the  "garbage"  in  the  basement  should  be 
thought  of  as  artifacts?  Why?  (They  were  “dug  up'  ’  out 
of  the  basement;  they  are  clues  to  Grandma  Josie’s  life.) 

•  Do  you  think  that  your  own  grandparents  might  have 
as  many  "secrets”  as  Grandma  Josie?  Why?  (Answers 
will  vary;  encourage  the  students  to  associate  the  idea 
of  secrets  with  changes  in  life-style  over  a  lifetime.) 

•  Do  you  think  that  by  the  time  you  are  as  old  as 
Grandma  Josie,  the  artifacts  in  your  basement  will  show 
changes  in  your  life?  What  kind  of  changes  are  you 
expecting?  (Answers  will  vary;  encourage  imagination.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  206  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  support 
mam  idea 

•  Ask  the  students  to  scan  the  story  to  locate  details 
showing  how  Grandma  Josie's  life  changed  over  the 
years.  Develop  a  chart  on  the  board;  for  example: 


Josie’s  Past 

Josie’s  Present 

Transportation 
and  leisure 

snowshoes,  old 
airplane 

horseback  riding; 
car;  travel 
magazines  and 
stickers;  skis; 
opera 

Food 

preserving  jars 

Chinese  food 

Appearance 

homemade 
clothes 
(dressmaker's 
model),  chubby 
(photograph) 

fashionable 
slender  (nail 
polish,  earrings, 
bracelets,  hairdo) 

Roles 

student  and 
spare  time 
archaeologist, 
mother, 
homemaker 
(ironing  board, 
hoe,  wash  tubs, 
paint  cans) 

grandmother, 

realtor 
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Departure  Points 

S 'peakin  g/ Listen  in  g 

•  Have  the  students  tape  or  write  out  interviews  with 
senior  citizens  in  the  community  to  find  out  how  their 
lives  changed  and  the  reasons  for  the  changes.  Topics 
the  students  might  explore  during  the  interviews  could 
include  transportation,  health  care,  food,  clothing, 
leisure  time,  friendship,  occupations,  housing, 
education,  taxes  and  government.  Have  the  students 
present  the  interviews  in  class.  Discuss  the  result  in 
terms  of  the  development  of  modern  Canada. 

Research 

•  Appoint  a  team  of  students  to  borrow  old  photographs 
from  senior  citizens  for  a  class  display.  Help  the  students 
to  organize  the  event  and  to  ensure  that  the  photos  are 
returned  to  the  donors.  Discuss  the  changes  that  have 
taken  place  in  the  community  and  in  the  daily  life  of 
residents. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  206  of  the  student  text. 

Writing 

•  Invite  the  students  to  write  stories  about  discoveries 
made  about  a  parent  or  grandparent  while  cleaning  the 
basement.  Suggest  that  the  stories  be  placed  in  the 
reading  centre  for  the  enjoyment  of  the  class. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

•  The  ' '  Summary  Activity'  ’  in  the  student  text  might  be 
treated  as  a  class  activity,  with  different  groups 
contributing  a  portion  of  the  information  by  conducting 
the  suggested  research.  If  the  time  line  is  constructed 
on  a  large  sheet  of  Bristol  board,  the  students  may  wish 
to  illustrate  each  of  the  events.  For  example,  the  entry 
for  the  mastodon  might  be  accompanied  by  a  picture, 
the  flint  might  be  accompanied  by  two  or  three  small 
drawings  of  flint  tools,  and  so  on.  It  may  be  helpful  to 
show  the  students  several  examples  of  time  lines  and 
discuss  the  principles  involved,  in  order  that  they  have  a 
model  to  follow  or  to  adapt  for  their  own  purposes. 


EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Solicit  the  help  of  students  in  assembling  and 
displaying  "artifacts''  such  as  the  following: 

a  jar  of  pickles 
a  soup  tin  with  label 
a  light  bulb 
a  battery 

a  section  of  plastic  pipe 

the  classified  ads  and  comics  sections  of  a  newspaper 

nails,  screws,  thumbtacks,  wrench 

hockey  stick  and  tennis  ball 

face  cream  with  instructions 

sundry  auto  parts 

pencils  and  crayons 

T-shirt  with  slogan 

a  bath  towel 

one  running-shoe 

picture  taken  at  a  Halloween  party 

patent  medicine  containers 

record  of  a  popular  rock  song 

ad  for  a  current  horror  movie 

box  of  detergent 

•  Have  the  students  pretend  to  be  archaeologists  from  a 
time  far  in  the  future.  The  display  items  represent  the 
only  known  remnants  of  our  civilization.  Divide  the  class 
into  groups.  Each  group  is  to  catalogue  the  items  and 
explain  the  use  of  each.  At  the  end  of  the  list,  they  are  to 
write  a  concluding  statement  that  represents  the 
opinion  of  the  group  about  the  way  of  life  of  the  people 
these  objects  represent.  Caution  the  students  to  reason 
from  the  evidence  when  explaining  the  use  of  the 
objects  and  forming  opinions. 

•  Have  each  group  read  their  work  aloud.  Discuss  the 
opinions,  inviting  the  class  to  evaluate  whether  they  are 
based  on  reasonable  inferences  drawn  from  the 
evidence.  Conclude  the  activity  by  asking  students  to 
speculate  on  how  the  artifacts  imply  a  long  process  of 
development.  For  example,  how  much  knowledge  is 
needed  to  produce  a  battery  and  how  long  might  it  take 
to  acquire  it? 
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Horses . . . 


OVERVIEW 

Most  students  have  a  genuine  affinity  for  and  curiosity 
about  the  horse.  The  selections  in  this  theme  delve 
deeply  into  the  habits,  needs,  courage,  and  adaptability 
of  this  animal.  A  poem,  “Zebra  Dun,”  page  210,  relates 
how  some  cowboys,  who  usually  denigrated  the  city 
slicker  in  his  rustic  pursuits,  are  forced  to  alter  their 
opinions  as  a  courageous  stranger  rides  an  infamous 
bronco.  Courage  is  also  the  focus  of  “Afraid  to  Ride," 
page  213,  a  touching  story  of  a  horse  and  rider  who 
share  a  mutual  fear  of  one  another.  In  contrast,  the  poem 
“Ride  a  Wild  Horse,"  page  221,  forces  the  reader  to 
stretch  the  imagination  and  pursue  a  nagging  goal  or 
unfulfilled  dream.  The  domesticated  horse  has  definite 
needs  which  are  humorously  illustrated  in  a  series  of 
cartoons  in  “Horsing  Around,"  page  222.  The  basic 
instincts  of  a  horse  in  captivity  are  detailed  in 
“Chinook,"  page  224,  which  outlines  the  horse’s  life 
cycle  and  habits.  Students  are  then  given  a  look  at  a 
herd  of  horses  in  “The  Wild  Horses  of  Sable  Island,  ’ ' 
page  226.  An  appropriate  follow-up,  “The  Black  Stallion 
and  the  Red  Mare, ' '  page  230,  permits  a  young  boy  to 
observe  the  courage  and  loyalty  shared  by  two  adult 
horses  who  fight  domestication.  This  theme  is 
recapitulated  with  a  student's  poem,  “Just  Old  Men, 
page  242,  which  gently  shares  the  unspoken  bond 
which  exists  between  two  aging  creatures,  a  man  and 
his  horse.  Through  enjoying  these  various  selections, 
students  will  become  more  aware  of  this  great  animal’s 
needs,  traits,  instincts,  and  loyalty. 


SPIL/R 


Objectives 

•  building  paragraphs  using 

descriptive  language 

•  creating  stories  using  conflict 

between  people  and  animals 

•  using  first-person  and  third-person 

points  of  view  in  narration 


‘Numbers  which  appear  in  boldface  type 
refer  to  Teacher's  Guide  pages.  Numbers  in 
lightface  type  refer  to  the  student  text 
pages. 
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Products 

Speaking/Listening 
discussing  wild  animals 

p.  90 

discussing  points  of  view  p.  91, 

p.  100 

discussing  vocabulary  p.  92,  p.  93 
discussing  natural  selection  p.  95 
discussing  talking  animals  p.  97 
discussing  horse  names  and  words 

p.  97 

discussing  a  story  excerpt  p.  98 
discussing  language  used  to  build 
suspense  p.  99 

Writing 

writing  about  horses  p.  91,  p.  100 
writing  about  horse's  performance 

p.  92 

wntmg  a  descriptive  paragraph 
p,  108,  p.  93 

wnting  a  dialogue  from  a  horse's 
point  of  view  p.  93 
writing  a  story  with  conflict  and 
suspense  p.  100,  p  123 
writing  a  story  in  first  or  third  person 
p.  101,  p  125 

Research 

researching  wild/captive  animal  life 

p.  91 

researching  the  roles  of  horses  p.  92 
researching  the  Trojan  Horse  p.  92 
researching  horses  p.  94,  p.  95, 

p.  100 

researching  ancestors  of  animals 

p.  96 

researching  paleontology  p.  96 
researching  horseshoes, 

blacksmiths,  and  farriers  p.  97 
researching  horse  songs  p.  99 
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Focus: 

examining  the  characteristics  of  horses,  in  themselves  and  in  their 
relationship  with  humans. 

Topics: 

•  conservation  •  humor  •  courage  •  relationships 


SPIR/R 


Objectives 


gain  understanding  of  details 

—  which  support  mam  ideas 

—  which  lead  to  characterization 

—  which  establish  a  point  of  view 
evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to 

determine  feelings  and  motivation 


Experiences 


relating  ideas  to  be  experienced  in 
the  selections  to  personal 
experience  or  to  personal 
knowledge  (STARTING  POINTS) 
setting  a  purpose  for  reading 
reading  the  selections 
— non-fiction: 

Wild  Horses  of  Sable  Island 

p.  226 

— fiction: 

Afraid  to  Ride  p.  213 

Chinook  p.  224 

The  Black  Stallion  and  the  Red 
Mare  p.  230 
— poetry: 

Zebra  Dun  p.  210 

Ride  a  Wild  Horse  p.  221 

Just  Old  Men  p.  242 
—  cartoon: 

Horsing  Around  p.  222 
discussing  concepts  and  ideas  from 
the  selections  (TALKING  POINTS) 
reflecting  on  ideas  from  the 
selections  (TO  THINK  ABOUT) 
developing  comprehension  skills 
(SKILL  POINTS) 

developing  vocabulary/word  attack 
strategies  (SKILL  POINTS) 
additional  reading  on  the  theme  p.  163 


Products 


Speaking  I  Listening 

•  tape  recordmg  a  poem  p.  167 

•  doing  a  dramatic  reading  of  a  poem 

p.  167 

•  tape  recordmg  story  openings  p.  170 

•  discussing  a  myth  p.  172 

•  talking  with  an  equestrian  p.  174 

•  watching  an  equestrian  film  p.  174 

•  discussing  students’  experiences 

p.  174 

•  watching  a  film  on  Sable  Island 

p.  177 

•  organizing  a  debate  p.  179 


Writing 

•  writing  from  another  point  of  view 

p.  167,  p.  177 

•  writing  an  opening  for  a  story  p.  170 

•  writing  a  newspaper  report  p.  177 

•  listing  survival  qualities  of  humans 

p.  229 

•  writing  a  final  chapter  p.  179 

•  writing  a  dialogue  p.  179 

•  charting  the  feelings  of  a  character 

p.  241 

•  writing  a  poem  about  characters 

when  they  were  younger  p.  180 


Drama 

•  dramatizing  part  of  a  selection  p.  170 


Art 

•  illustrating  a  poem  p.  167 

•  illustrating  a  horse  event  p.  174 

•  making  a  montage  p.  177 

•  making  poetic-art  collages  p.  179 


Research 

•  researching  thoroughbreds  p.  167 

•  finding  out  about  horse  shows  p.  220 

•  researching  “horse"  sayings  p.  173 

•  creating  a  “Science  Digest"  p.  177 

•  finding  out  the  average  life  span  of 

animals  p.  180 
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OBJECTIVES 


Main  Objective 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Understanding  Mam  Ideas 

•  gam  understanding  of 

and  Details 

details 

-which  lead  to 
characterization 
-  which  establish  a  point 
of  view 

-which  support  mam 
ideas 

Other  Objectives 

The  students 
will  be  asked  to: 

Making  Judgments 

•  evaluate  and  judge  ideas 

to  determine  feelings, 

motivation 

The  workbook  accompanying  this  program  provides 
additional  practice  in  these  objectives. 


INTRODUCING  THE  THEME 

Set  up  a  picture  display  illustrating  as  many  aspects  of 
horses  as  possible -domesticated,  wild  and  free,  race 
horse,  performer  in  the  RCMP  musical  ride,  pet, 
equestrian  etc.  Display  grooming  articles  used  by  the 
riders.  With  the  students,  discuss  the  concrete  material 
you  have  displayed  to  discover  how  much  background 
information  has  already  been  assimilated.  If  possible, 
show  two  short  contrasting  films  on  the  horse  in 
captivity  and  the  wild  horse. 

With  the  students,  read  the  introduction  on  page  209  of 
the  student  text.  Let  the  students  speculate  about  these 
themes. 


ONGOING  ACTIVITIES  FOR  THE 
THEME 

1.  Set  up  an  ongoing  display  using  the  introductory 
materials  as  a  basis  to  be  extended  as  each  selection  is 
enjoyed.  Add  books,  poems,  and  articles  to  encourage 
students  to  use  this  interest  and  reference  centre  for 
writing  their  own  impressions,  stories,  and  poems. 
Decorate  an  empty  bulletin  board  to  be  filled  with 
students’  writings  which  are  organized,  edited,  and 
displayed  by  the  students  themselves. 

2.  Correlate  all  materials  from  the  SPIL  and  SPIR  studies 
and  create  a  large  ‘  ‘  family  tree  of  horses .  ’ '  Place  the 
Eohippus  at  the  apex  and  show  the  development  of  this 
species  and  its  modern  uses.  Students  should  illustrate 
or  cut  pictures  from  magazines  to  fill  the  tree.  Post  this 
tree  on  the  classroom  door  as  an  attractive  focal  point. 

3.  Set  up  a  recording  centre  to  be  used  to  record 
published  children’s  books  for  the  young  student.  Lend 
these  tapes  to  the  kindergarten  classes  and  grades  one 
and  two.  Extend  this  activity  by  having  each  student 
create,  illustrate,  and  bind  his  or  her  own  picture  books. 
These  can  then  be  recorded  on  a  separate  tape.  Lend 
these  to  other  classes  or  have  the  student  writers  visit 
other  rooms  to  read  their  own  books.  These  creations 
could  be  laminated  for  protection. 
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4.  Have  several  artistic  students  create  a  large  outline  of 
a  horse  or  have  them  copy  a  picture  using  the  overhead 
projector.  The  parts  of  a  horse  could  be  written  on  boldly 
printed  cards  joined  to  the  body  with  a  string  to  show 
the  parts  of  this  animal.  Place  these  cards  outside  and 
around  the  silhouette.  Inside  the  body,  add  horse 
vocabulary,  phrases,  idioms,  and  expressions  as  they 
are  met  through  studying  this  animal  in  language  or 
reading  activities. 

5.  Provide  as  many  of  the  following  titles  as  possible  for 
extended  reading. 

Bibliography: 

Anderson,  Clarence  W.  Heads  Up,  Heels  Down  -  A 
Handbook  of  Horsemanship.  Macmillan.  1944. 

Gr.  3-6. 

Bradbury,  Bianca.  My  Pretty  Girl .  Houghton  Mifflin. 
1974. 

When  Shannon  acquires  a  horse,  she  learns  about 
animals  and  even  more  about  human  relationships. 

Gr.  4-9. 

‘Chalmers,  John  W.  Horseman  In  Scarlet:  The  Story  of 
Sam  Steele  of  the  Mounties .  Gage.  1961. 

A  biographical  account  of  Steele  and  the  role  of  the 
RCMP. 

Gr.  5-6. 

Dolan,  Sheila.  Wishing  Bottle .  Houghton  Mifflin.  1979. 
Nora  wishes  for  a  pony  to  fill  her  empty  barn. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Farley,  Walter.  Black  Stallion.  Random  House.  1977.  ® 
1944. 

The  only  survivors  of  a  shipwreck,  a  boy  and  a  wild 
black  stallion  exist  on  an  uninhabited  island. 

Several  other  sequel  titles  available. 

Gr.  4-8. 

‘Faulknor,  Cliff.  Turn  Him  Loose1  Herman  Linder, 
Canada's  Mr.  Rodeo.  Western  Producer  Prairie  Books. 
1977. 

A  factual  account  of  the  rodeo  life  of  Herman  Linder,  a 
top  rodeo  rider  in  the  1920's  and  30’s. 

Gr.  6  and  up. 

Gates,  Doris.  A  Morgan  for  Melinda .  Viking.  1980. 

Melinda’s  fear  of  horses  is  overcome  after  being  given 
a  horse  of  her  own. 

Gr.  4-6. 

‘Leitch,  Adelaide.  The  Blue  Roan.  Macmillan.  1971. 

A  thirteen-year-old  cares  for  his  horse  which  is  about 
to  foal. 

Gr.  5-7. 


Leslie,  Robert  Franklin.  Wild  Burro  Rescue .  Children’s 
Press.  1973. 

A  first-person  narrative  about  the  author's  attempts  to 
protect  a  herd  of  wild  burros  in  the  Southwest. 

Gr.  4-7. 

‘May,  Zita  Barbara.  Canada's  International  Equestrians . 
Burns  &  MacEachern.  1975. 

A  historical  survey  of  Canadian  involvement  in 
international  competitions  from  1840  to  the  present. 
Gr.  5-9. 

Morgenroth,  Barbara.  Impossible  Charlie.  Atheneum. 
1979. 

A  book  for  girls  who  love  horses  and  dream  of  having 
one. 

Gr.  4-6. 

Reddick,  Kate.  Horses.  Bantam.  1976. 

A  description  of  over  125  breeds  of  horses,  with 
multiple  color  photographs. 

Gr.  3-9. 

‘Sandilands,  John.  Western  Canadian  Dictionary  and 
Phrase  Book:  Picturesque  Language  of  the  Cowboy  and 
the  Bronco-Buster.  University  of  Alberta  Press.  1977. 
Reference. 

‘Walker,  Diana.  The  Year  of  The  Horse .  Abelard 
Schuman.  1975. 

A  horse  story  with  elements  of  mystery,  humor,  and 
adolescent  problem-solving. 

Gr.  5-7. 

*  Walker,  Diana.  Mother  Wants  a  Horse.  Harper  &  Row. 
1979. 

A  sequel  to  The  Year  of  The  Horse . 

Gr.  5-7. 

‘Weir,  Joan  S.  Three  Day  Challenge .  Scholastic-TAB. 
1976. 

A  teenager  from  the  West  competes  for  a  place  on  the 
Canadian  Equestrian  Team. 

Gr.  5-7. 

Weiss,  Ann  E.  Save  the  Mustangs.  Messner.  1974. 

The  dramatic  story  of  the  struggle  of  a  class  of  4th 
graders  to  protect  a  herd  of  wild  mustangs. 

Gr.  3  and  up. 

‘Canadian  Titles 
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INTEGRATION  WITH  STARTING 
POINTS  IN  LANGUAGE 

The  language  activities  in  "Horses.  . .  "  in  Starting 
Points  in  Language  might  be  integrated  in  this 
suggested  sequence. 


Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised /C 

Pages  104-105.  Starting  Point  Activities 

1.  Page  104.  The  poem,  "Wild  Horses,’’  and  the  article, 
“  .  .  .run  free,"  introduce  the  students  to  the  freedom 
and  grace  of  the  wild  horse. 


3.  Page  106.  In  "The  Blue  Roan,"  a  discussion  about  the 
characteristics  of  good  performers  could  follow  the 
enjoyment  of  the  article.  This  selection  zeroes  in  on  the 
rider’s  attitudes  rather  than  the  horse’s  feelings. 


5.  Page  107.  The  photographs  illustrate  the  trained  horse 
as  skilful  servant  to  its  master  -  during  the  RCMP 
musical  ride,  at  the  Calgary  Stampede,  used  as  beast  of 
burden,  and  while  breaking  in  a  bronco.  In  this  context 
students  create  descriptive  paragraphs  using 
descriptive  verbs,  adjectives,  and  adverbs. 


7.  Page  110.  Three  photographs  illustrate  the  horse 
which,  though  a  servant  to  a  master,  still  requires 
considerations  for  its  needs  if  it  is  to  healthily  survive 
domestication.  In  this  context  students  analyse  and 
enjoy  horse  expressions  and  metaphors. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised /C 

Pages  208-209.  Chapter  Opener;  overview  of  theme 


2.  Page  210.  In  contrast,  a  city  slicker  attempts  to 
conquer  a  wild  bronco,  an  example  of  man  in  control  in 
"Zebra  Dun.” 


4.  Page  213.  Extending  the  observation  of  the  rider’s 
behavior,  the  story  "Afraid  to  Ride"  discusses  how  the 
mutual  fear  of  an  equestrienne  and  her  mount  is 
overcome  through  an  emergency. 


6.  Page  221.  In  contrast  with  that  reality,  the 
mythological  poem,  "Ride  a  Wild  Horse,"  challenges  the 
imagination  and  urges  us  to  "shoot  for  the  stars"  in 
order  to  conquer  a  dream  or  burning  desire. 


8.  Page  222.  Extending  this  idea  from  a  cartoonist’s 
perspective,  the  needs  of  the  domesticated  horse  are 
treated  with  humor.  Students  discover  these  basic 
requirements  and  can  research  the  requirements  of 
different  horse  breeds. 
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Starting  Points  in  Language  Revised  /  C 

9.  Page  112.  The  selection  on  the  origins  of  the  horse 
discusses  the  physiological  development  from  the 
Eohippus  to  the  modern  horse.  In  this  context  students 
research  and  chart  modern  breeds. 


Starting  Points  in  Reading  Revised  /C 


12.  Page  115.  Students  are  made  aware  of  the  feelings, 
protectiveness,  and  loyalty  of  the  horse  for  its  own  kind 
and  for  its  master  through  the  poems  “Foal,”  “Horse," 
and  the  story  adapted  from  “My  Friend  Flicka. ' ' 

Students  begin  to  appreciate  the  conflicts  between 
horse  and  owner  and  between  man  and  man  in  the  latter 
selection. 

13.  Page  121.  The  excerpt  about  a  rodeo  horse  describes 
the  first  encounter  between  animal  and  master.  Conflict 
arises  because  mutual  respect  has  not  been  earned.  In 
this  context  students  create  stories  illustrating  a  conflict 
between  people  and  animals. 


15.  Page  124.  Two  excerpts  from  Black  Beauty  and  Blood 
Royal  describe  the  loyalty  of  a  horse  for  its  master.  In  this 
context  students  create  stories  from  the  points  of  view  of 
the  first  person  and  the  third  person. 


10.  Page  226.  The  article  “Wild  Horses  of  Sable  Island" 
enables  students  to  understand  these  unique  horses, 
their  independence,  perseverance,  traits,  and 
physiological  adaptations  which  are  the  result  of  the 
harsh  environment.  Today  this  endangered  species 
enjoys  government  protection. 

11.  Page  224.  The  article  “Chinook”  describes  how 
taming  has  not  influenced  the  instincts  of  horses  for 
survival. 


14.  Page  230.  This  theme  is  extended  in  “The  Black 
Stallion  and  the  Red  Mare.  ’ '  In  this  story  a  young  boy  is 
able  to  vicariously  observe  the  feelings  and  loyalty 
shared  by  two  great  wild  horses  in  their  refusal  to 
succumb  to  their  loss  of  freedom  during  a  capture. 


16.  Page  242.  The  theme  is  recapped  with  a  gentle  poem 
written  by  a  student,  “Just  Old  Men,  ’ '  which  illustrates 
the  mutual  loyalty,  understanding,  and  respect  between 
an  old  horse  and  its  aged  master. 


SPECIFIC  TEACHING  SUGGESTIONS 


1.  Zebra  Dun/210 


Starting  Points 

This  amusing  narrative  poem  pits  an  educated  "city 
slicker"  against  a  mangy  old  bucking  horse  and  a  pack 
of  not-so-wise  cowboys.  The  sting  is  that  city  slickers 
are  not  necessarily  all  talk  and  no  action.  This  raises  the 

issue  of  having  to  change  one's  point  of  view  about 
oneself  and  others. 

Ask  the  students  if  they’ve  ever  known  a  "know-it-all," 
someone  who  grates  the  nerves  by  bragging  all  the  time 
about  past  accomplishments.  How  does  that  kind  of 
behavior  make  people  feel?  Do  braggarts  usually  turn  out 
to  be  puffed  up?  Is  it  tempting  to  try  to  unpuff  them  a 
little  by  playing  tricks  on  them?  After  the  students  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  comment  or  relate  an  incident,  tell 
them  they  will  be  listening  to  a  narrator  tell  a  similar 
story  in  a  poem. 

Have  the  students  open  their  texts  and  read  the  title. 
What  does  Zebra  Dun  mean?  Could  it  be  a  name?  Have 
the  students  ever  heard  of  a  dun  colored  horse  -  one  that 
is  a  dull  grayish  brown  with  a  black  mane  and  tail, 
making  it  look  kind  of  sleepy  and  slow?  If  the  poem  will 
be  about  a  dun  colored  horse,  why  would  "zebra"  be 
attached  to  the  name?  Ask  the  students  to  listen  as  you 
read  the  poem  aloud  to  see  if  they  can  figure  it  out  for 
themselves. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  sort  of  character  did  the  horse  have,  and  why 
was  it  called  Zebra  Dun?  (It  was  wild;  zebras  are  wild,  so 
the  name  shows  that  the  horse’s  nature  is  different  from 
its  appearance.) 

•  Besides  the  horse,  what  other  character  in  the  poem 
had  a  nature  much  different  from  his  appearance?  (the 
stranger) 

•  What  kind  of  man  did  the  narrator  think  the  stranger 
was?  (a  braggart;  someone  who  couldn't  have  done  all 
the  things  he  said  he  did) 

•  What  things  did  the  stranger  say  he  had  done?  (met 
kings  and  queens,  fought  in  the  Spanish  War,  met 
heroes) 

•  Was  the  stranger  lying?  What  makes  you  think  so? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  Have  you  ever  done  any  bragging  yourself?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 


Skill  Points 

Com  pi  eh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  by  this  poem  is 
as  follows : 


gain  understanding  of  details 
-which  lead  to  characterization 
-which  establish  a  point  of  view 


•  Recall  the  Starting  Points  discussion  about 

‘ ‘know-it-alls"  and  how  the  students  feel  about  them.  Do 
braggarts  often  seem  to  be  trying  to  make  other  people 
jealous?  Elicit  reasons  that  might  support  that  point  of 
view.  For  example,  the  students  might  say  that 
braggarts  are  always  telling  other  people  how  much 
better  they  are  than  everyone  else. 

•  Ask  the  students  to  speculate  about  the  motive  for 
bragging.  Discuss  the  possibility  that  from  the  point  of 
view  of  the  braggart,  everyone  else  seems  superior,  so 
they  brag  to  impress  people  they  really  admire  and  want 
approval  from. 

•  Tell  the  students  to  reread  the  poem  to  see  if  they  can 
locate  details  about  the  educated  stranger  that  might 
make  him  believe  he  is  really  less  fortunate  than  the 
other  cowboys.  Such  details  include: 

he’d  had  no  breakfast 

he  was  alone,  without  any  friends 

he  looked  foolish 

he  was  nervous,  shown  by  the  fact  that  he  talked  too 
much 

he  had  lost  his  job 
he  had  no  horse 
List  them  on  the  board. 

•  For  each  detail  listed  on  the  board,  ask  the  students  to 
scan  the  poem  for  details  showing  the  difference 
between  the  stranger’s  situation  and  that  of  the 
cowboys.  List  them  on  the  board.  For  example: 

share  a  single  point  of  view;  narrator  speaks  for  all  the 

cowboys,  saying  "we"  and  "all  the  boys" 

many  were  camped  together 

had  lots  of  food  in  the  ‘ '  chuck  box’  ’ 

had  horses 

had  jobs 

had  less  education 
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•  Have  the  students  compare  the  two  lists  and  infer  from 
experience  how  these  differences  might  affect  the 
cowboys'  point  of  view  of  themselves  and  of  the 
stranger.  For  example,  in  the  students’  experience,  do 
people  feel  comfortable  and  secure  when  they  are 
among  good  friends  who  like  the  same  things  and  know 
the  same  things?  Do  they  feel  uncomfortable  when  other 
people  seem  to  know  more?  Why? 

•  Ask  the  students  whether  the  cowboys'  point  of  view 
of  the  stranger  remained  the  same  throughout  the  story 
or  changed?  Have  them  locate  details  that  show  the 
change.  For  example: 

said  educated  people  aren’t  all  greenhorns 
called  stranger  a  Thoroughbred,  comparing  him  to  a 
fine  breed  of  horse 

What  does  this  willingness  to  change  their  minds  show 
about  the  characters  of  the  narrator  and  the  cowboys? 

•  Ask  the  students  to  compare  the  two  horses 
mentioned.  What  do  people  admire  most  about  bucking 
horses?  What  do  they  admrre  most  about 
Thoroughbreds?  Would  the  students  agree  that  one  likes 
a  bucking  horse  lrke  Zebra  Dun  because  it  has  lots  of 
sprrit  and  stubbornly  refuses  to  change  its  nature?  Do 
they  admire  Thoroughbreds  because  they  show  lots  of 
spirit,  grace,  and  pride,  and  are  intelligent  enough  to  be 
trained?  Why  did  the  poet  choose  to  have  the  narrator 
call  the  stranger  a  Thoroughbred? 

•  Ask  the  students  for  an  oprmon  on  which  of  the  two 
horses  would  make  a  better  metaphor,  or  comparison, 
with  respect  to  the  character  of  the  narrator  and 
cowboys.  Encourage  the  students  to  support  their 
opinions  with  evidence  from  the  poem.  Then,  as  an 
enjoyable  way  of  concluding  the  discussion,  you  might 
ask  individuals  which  of  the  two  horses  better 
symbolizes  their  own  character  or  nature. 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  the  students  read  about  Thoroughbreds  to  find 
out  the  origin  of  the  breed,  its  special  characteristics 
and  habits,  how  Thoroughbreds  are  cared  for,  and  what 
kind  of  people  generally  own  them.  Discuss  the 
information  in  terms  of  the  character  of  the  stranger  in 
the  poem.  Might  he  really  have  been  an  English 
aristocrat  who  had  experienced  all  the  things  he  said  he 
had  experienced?  Is  it  still  bragging,  even  when  you  are 
telling  the  truth  about  yourself?  Why  or  why  not?  When 
does  modesty  become  false  modesty? 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  the  story  in  the  poem  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  stranger.  Suggest  that  to  represent 
thrs  point  of  view  convincingly,  the  stranger  should 
narrate  the  events  himself,  describing  his  own  thoughts 
and  feelings.  When  the  students  have  completed  the 
work,  read  several  stories  aloud.  Discuss  the  relationship 
between  how  the  stranger  appeared  to  others  and  what 
he  thought  and  felt.  Encourage  the  students  to 
contribute  their  stones  to  the  reading  centre  so  that 
everyone  may  enjoy  them. 

Art 

•  Have  the  students  read  the  poem  again  and  illustrate 
the  narrator  and  the  other  cowboys.  Tell  them  to  pretend 
that  they  are  the  stranger  painting  the  picture  as  he  saw 
it.  Compare  the  pictures,  discussing  the  differences  in 
terms  of  the  feelings  of  the  students  toward  the 
characters  in  the  poem. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Invite  students  to  tape  performances  of  the  poem  with 
different  students  reading  different  stanzas.  Play  the 
tape  and  discuss  the  performances  with  reference  to  the 
dialect  and  idiomatic  expressions.  How  does  each  of 
these  elements  contribute  to  the  tone?  What  kind  of 
dialect  and  idioms  might  the  stranger  use,  had  he  been 
the  narrator? 

•  Do  a  dramatic  reading  of  Rudyard  Kipling’s  "Gunga 
Din,”  asking  the  students  to  listen  for  any  resemblances 
between  it  and  Zebra  Dun  in  terms  of  rhythm,  character, 
point  of  view,  and  story.  Compare  particularly  “You’re  a 
better  man  than  I  am  Gunga  Dm'  ’  with  "Well  there’s  one 
thing  and  a  sure  thing  I've  learned  since  I  been 
born/Every  educated  feller  ain’t  a  plumb  greenhorn.” 
Might  the  poet  who  wrote  Zebra  Dun  have  known  the 
Kipling  poem  and  remembered  its  ideas,  plot,  and 
rhythms?  What  makes  both  poems  dramatic,  like  a 
scene  in  a  play  or  movie? 


2.  Afraid  to  Ride /2 13 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

In  this  story  excerpt,  a  girl’s  fear  of  riding  and  a 
Thoroughbred's  fear  of  being  ridden  melt  away  as  a 
tender,  trusting  friendship  grows  between  them.  A 
discussion  format  such  as  the  following  may  help  to  set 
the  context: 

Discuss  friendship.  What  is  the  most  important  quality  a 
best  friend  can  have?  Is  it  trust,  loyalty,  being  a  good 
listener?  Give  each  student  an  opportunity  to  express  an 
opinion. 

Ask  the  students  if  they  would  like  to  have  a  horse  for  a 
best  friend.  If  they  could  have  any  horse  in  the  world, 
what  kind  of  horse  would  they  choose7  An  Arabian?  A 
palomino?  A  quarter  horse?  What  would  it  look  like  and 
what  sort  of  "personality’  ’  would  it  have? 

Have  the  students  imagine  getting  such  a  horse  for  a 
present.  If  the  horse  were  shy  or  afraid,  what  would  they 
do  to  win  its  confidence? 

Tell  the  students  they  will  be  reading  a  story  about  a  girl 
who  got  a  horse  for  a  present,  and  give  them  the 
following  background: 

Mr.  Jeffers,  a  stables  owner,  had  been  worried  about 
Judy,  who  had  suffered  a  bad  fall  while  riding  and  was 
afraid  to  ride  again.  He  gave  her  a  beautiful 
Thoroughbred  called  Lady,  who  had  been  cruelly 
mistreated  by  her  former  owner  and  was  afraid  to  be 
ridden.  Mr.  Jeffers  hoped  that  by  bringing  the  two 
together,  both  would  overcome  their  fears.  Tell  the 
students  to  read  the  story  to  find  out  what  happens  to 
Judy  and  Lady  and  whether  Lady’s  "personality’ '  fits 
the  description  of  the  students'  own  ideal  horse. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  previous  experiences  caused  Judy  to  be  afraid  of 
riding?  (She  had  fallen;  some  other  horses  she  had 
known  were  mean  and  stupid;  other  horses  didn’t  trust 
her  and  she  didn’t  trust  them.) 

•  What  made  Mr.  Jeffers  and  Judy's  father  pick  Lady  as  a 
present  for  Judy?  (They  thought  that  a  good  horse  would 
help  Judy  to  be  a  good  rider  and  to  overcome  her  fear.) 


•  Discuss  the  To  think  about  question  on  page  220  of  the 
student  text,  eliciting  an  opinion  and  a  supporting 
reason  from  each  student.  Did  Judy  really  have  to  ride 
for  help?  What  else  might  she  have  done?  (She  could 
have  stayed  with  the  girl  and  waited  for  help;  she  could 
have  run  for  help,  hoping  the  injured  girl  would  be  all 
right  till  help  arrived.) 

•  Did  Lady  show  courage  too?  How?  (She  refused  to 
avoid  the  difficult  parts  of  the  course,  leaping  over 
obstacles  when  she  could  have  skirted  round  them.) 

•  Do  you  think  the  way  Lady  faced  the  dangers  of  the 
course  taught  Judy  anything7  What?  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  What  did  Judy  learn  about  Lady  and  how  did  that 
knowledge  help  Judy  to  overcome  her  fear?  (She  learned 
that  Lady  was  intelligent  and  trustworthy.) 

•  Do  you  think  fear  is  sometimes  a  good  thing?  For 
example,  should  Judy  ride  just  any  horse?  (No;  it  would 
be  foolish  to  trust  a  stupid  and  mean  horse,  or  to  ride  an 
obstacle  course  before  training  for  it.) 

•  Would  you  like  to  have  Lady  for  a  best  friend?  Why? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


evaluate  and  judge  ideas  to  determine  feelings 
and  motivation 


•  Recall  the  students'  earlier  remarks  about  friendship. 
After  reading  the  story,  would  they  like  to  add  anything 
to  what  they  have  already  said  about  the  most  important 
quality  of  a  friend?  Would  they  agree  that  a  good  friend 
is  one  who  considers  our  needs  first  when  we  are  in 
trouble  and  is  willing  to  sacrifice  something  to  help  us? 
What  examples  of  such  behavior  can  the  students 
remember  from  the  story?  The  following  may  be 
mentioned: 

Mr.  Jeffers  paid  money  to  rescue  Lady  from  a  cruel 
master,  then  gave  her  away  to  help  Judy. 

Judy  put  the  best  interests  of  another  person  first 
when  she  rode  bareback  to  help  the  bleeding  girl. 

Lady  sensed  that  Judy  and  the  injured  girl  needed 
help  and  gladly  ran  the  difficult  obstacle  course. 

Lady  waited  for  the  signal  before  breaking  into  a 
canter,  even  though  she  wanted  to  run. 

Judy  gave  Lady  two  apples  before  taking  one  for 
herself. 

•  Discuss  the  motive  for  such  acts  of  friendship.  What 
does  a  good  friend  get  in  return?  Do  the  students  find  it 
difficult  to  describe  the  feelings  that  accompany 
friendship?  How  have  these  feelings  been  described  in 
the  story?  Have  they  been  described  directly  or 
indirectly,  through  images,  metaphors,  and  similes,  like 
“swinging  up  lightly  and  settling  herself  in  the  saddle  it 
seemed  as  if  she  were  back  home  after  a  long  absence,  ’ ' 
or  “the  sun  shone  on  the  brilliance  of  gold  and  scarlet 
autumn  foliage  and  Lady's  trot  was  like  a  lilting 
melody,"  or  'Judy  had  only  taken  a  few  bites  of  her  apple 
before  Lady  was  muzzling  her.’  Do  these  images 
somehow  reflect  what  the  characters  feel  inside? 


•  Have  each  student  create  a  similar  sentence  to  show 
the  inner  feelings  that  motivate  each  of  the  friendships 
mentioned  in  the  story.  Invite  the  students  to  tape  the 
result.  Play  the  tape  for  the  class,  asking  students  which 
images  and  similes  on  the  tape  were  most  appealing  and 
most  able  to  reflect  the  inner  feelings  of  the  characters 
involved.  How  does  this  way  of  expressing  feelings 
compare  with  just  using  words  like  happy,  pleasure, 
delight,  loyal,  trusting,  etc?  Do  words  like  that  tell 
enough?  Why  not? 

Vocabulary 
Page  214 

•  Ahead  loomed  a  solid  fence  and  Judy  set  her  jaw 
against  the  smothering  beat  of  her  heart  and  took  hold  of 
Lady's  mane  with  one  hand. 

Page  215 

•  But  Lady's  blood  was  up  and  she  would  have  none  of 
it. 

Page  216 

•  Dinner  that  evening  was  a  joyous  occasion. 

•  Judy's  father  and  mother  had  received  a  full  account  of 
her  ride  from  one  of  the  members  of  the  Club  and  they 
were  very  proud  of  their  daughter. 

Page  218 

•  The  sky  overhead  was  blue,  and  the  sun  shone  on  the 
brilliance  of  gold  and  scarlet  autumn  foliage  and  Lady’s 
trot  was  like  a  lilting  melody. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  paraphrase  or  give  meaning  to  the 
underlined  words  in  their  own  words.  To  help  them  do 
this,  discuss  the  clues  in  a  word  or  in  context. 

For  “set  her  jaw,”  ask  the  students  to  imagine  the 
scene.  If  they  demonstrated  this  body  language,  how 
would  they  be  feeling?  Refer  to  the  preceding  sentence 
to  determine  why  Judy  would  demonstrate  that 
expression.  Elicit  that  she  felt  frightened,  but 
determined  to  succeed. 

For ' '  Lady '  s  blood  was  up ,  ’ '  ask  students  to  imagine 
Lady's  behavior  at  this  particular  time.  How  was  she 
feeling?  Elicit  that  she  felt  under  stress,  sensed  the 
tension,  and  needed  to  run.  Extend  the  discussion  to 
include  other  synonymous  phrases  which  describe  this 
tenseness,  such  as  “her  blood  pressure  rose  in 
anticipation." 
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For  "joyous,”  have  students  substitute  other  words  or 
synonymous  phrases  to  fit  the  context.  How  does  the 
word  joyous  change  in  meaning  when  one  has  "a  joyous 
expression  on  one's  face;”  "a  joyous  experience;”  "a 
joyous  feeling;”  "joyous  news,”  etc? 

For  "account,”  make  students  first  interpret  that 
phrase,  then  have  them  contrast  the  use  of  "account"  in 
commerce  with  "account1  ’  in  terms  of  relating  a  story. 

Have  students  translate  "gold  and  scarlet  autumn 
foliage"  word  by  word  in  their  minds.  By  drawing 
mental  pictures  of  descriptive  expressions,  the  students 
create  concrete  scenarios  for  themselves  and  can  better 
imagine  the  situation. 

Finally,  have  the  students  use  their  paraphrase  in  the 
original  context  to  verify  their  accuracy  with  these 
words. 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  an  opening  for  the  story, 
describing  the  events  that  made  Judy  afraid  to  ride  and 
Lady  afraid  to  be  ridden.  Encourage  the  students  to  use 
clues  from  the  story  in  their  texts,  and  to  describe  Judy’s 
feelings  and  those  of  the  horse  or  horses  involved  in  the 
events. 

•  Have  each  student  list  the  ways  that  Judy  and  Lady 
communicate  with  each  other.  Discuss  the  lists  and 
compare  these  ways  of  communicating  with  the  ways 
friends  communicate  their  feelings  about  each  other. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Invite  the  students  to  tape  their  story  openings.  Play 
the  tape  for  the  class  and  discuss  particularly  apt  images 
or  metaphors  used  to  indicate  motivations  and  reflect 
inner  feelings. 

Drama 

•  Select  actors  to  dramatize  the  concluding  dialogue 
between  Mr.  Jeffers  and  Judy.  Discuss  the  performance 
and  the  figurative  language  in  the  dialogue,  questioning 
the  actors  and  inviting  comment  from  the  class.  What 
motivates  Mr.  Jeffers  to  tell  the  stories  of  the  man  who 
had  a  good  horse  for  the  hunt  and  the  man  who  had  a 
bad  jumper?  How  does  Mr.  Jeffers  feel  while  saying 
these  things  to  Judy?  How  does  Judy  feel  while  hearing 
the  stories?  What  feelings  are  indicated  by  the 
expression  "throw  your  heart  over  the  fence  and  your 
horse  will  follow”?  Do  the  students  think  that  riding  an 
obstacle  course  is  a  good  comparison  for  the  way  we 
should  approach  other  things  we  find  difficult  and  which 
make  us  afraid?  Might  Lady  be  compared  to  our  idea  of  a 
perfect  friend? 

Research 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  220  of  the  student  text. 
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3.  Ride  a  Wild  Horse /221 


Starting  Points 

This  delightful  poem  expresses  the  desire  we  all  feel 
from  time  to  time  to  challenge  our  “stars"  and  pursue  a 
noble  dream  to  the  limit.  To  set  the  mood,  the  following 
ideas  may  be  discussed: 

Query  the  students  to  find  out  what  astrological  sign 
each  was  born  under.  If  possible,  read  the  day's 
horoscope  for  each  sign  mentioned  or  invite  students  to 
report  what  general  advice  their  horoscopes  give,  and 
the  description  of  each  sign's  pesonality  type.  Do  the 
students  helieve  that  stars  can  absolutely  determine  our 
natures  and  what  happens  to  us?  Do  we  always  want  the 
horoscope  to  be  true  or  do  we  sometimes  resent  the 
limitations  connected  with  this  idea  of  a  personal  fate? 
Can  we  have  what  we  secretly  wish  for  in  spite  of 
limitations,  or  fate,  if  only  we  are  willing  to  try? 

Read  the  title  of  the  poem  and  invite  students  to  guess 
at  the  figurative  meaning  of  “ride  a  wild  horse, '  ’  as  well 
as  other  figurative  expressions  they  may  have  heard;  for 
example,  “a  dark  horse,"  “a  horse  of  another  color,"  etc. 

With  their  books  closed,  have  the  students  listen  while 
you  read  the  poem  aloud  to  find  out  what  the  poet  has  to 
say  about  fate  and  our  favorite  dreams.  Tell  them  to  try 
to  picture  the  wild  horse  that  will  be  described,  since  it 
is  a  very  unusual  horse  and  each  detail  of  its  appearance 
will  help  us  to  explore  what  the  poet  means  by  creating 
such  a  fantastic  image.  After  the  reading,  invite  the 
students  to  open  their  texts  to  page  221  to  find  out  if 
they  imagined  the  horse  as  the  artist  has  pictured  it. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  does  the  poet  advise  the  listener  to  "ride  a  wild 
horse  against  the  sky"?  Why  not  into  the  sky,  or  across 
the  sky?  What  is  in  the  sky  that  we  sometimes  want  to 
go  against,  or  oppose?  (the  stars  that  govern  our  fate  and 
supposedly  limit  what  we  can  have  and  become) 

•  Why  did  the  poet  create  a  horse  with  purple  wings? 
What  is  the  color  usually  associated  with?  (Some 
students  may  not  be  familiar  with  the  association  of 
purple  with  royalty;  if  not,  explain  the  symbolism, 
which,  together  with  the  wings,  makes  the  horse 
supernatural,  god-like,  mythical  like  Pegasus.) 


•  What  do  the  yellow  and  black  stripes  and  the  red  head 
tell  us  about  the  horse's  nature?  (fierce  as  a  tiger, 
"red-blooded"  and  fearless,  strong,  courageous,  follows 
instinct  and  feelings) 

•  The  poet  says  the  horse's  head  "must  be  red."  Do  you 
notice  anything  unusual  about  that  line?  (double 
meaning  relates  to  mind  reading) 

•  By  using  this  double  meaning  and  the  color  red  for  the 
horse's  head,  what  is  the  poet  trying  to  tell  us?  What  is 
associated  with  the  head?  (ideas,  intelligence, 
imagination,  beliefs) 

•  How  must  we  believe  if  we  want  to  get  our  secret  wish 
or  make  our  dream  come  true?  (passionately  and  with 
our  whole  mind) 

•  In  your  opinion,  what  does  the  horse  stand  for,  or 
symbolize?  (Answers  will  vary.  Encourage  spontaneity 
by  telling  students  that  there  is  no  "correct"  answer.) 
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4.  Horsing  Around  /222 


Departure  Points 

Speaking /Listening 

•  Read  the  students  the  story  of  Pegasus  and 
Bellerephon.  Discuss  the  myth  and  compare  the  story 
and  characters  with  the  characters  in  the  poem,  asking 
students  who  Bellerephon’s  counterpart  would  be. 
Manage  the  discussion  in  a  way  that  indicates  that  the 
god-like  hero  of  the  poem  is  the  reader. 


Starting  Points 

Horses,  as  living  domesticated  creatures,  require 
constant  care  and  attention  for  their  well-being.  From  a 
cartoonist’s  point  of  view,  however,  these  needs  are 
depicted  with  humor,  even  though  the  requirements 
have  not  altered. 

Discuss  with  the  students  the  needs  of  the 
domesticated  horse.  List  these  needs  on  the  board. 
Perhaps  a  class  member  rides  recreationally  and  can 
extend  the  list  if  there  are  omissions,  and  speak  about 
personal  experiences  in  being  an  equestrian  / 
equestrienne.  By  pre-arrangement,  actual  grooming 
articles  could  add  to  the  student’s  presentation. 

Refer  to  cartoons  which  students  have  analysed.  What 
constitutes  a  good  cartoon?  How  are  animals  usually 
depicted?  Why?  How  do  the  students  think  a  cartoonist 
would  depict  a  horse?  Direct  the  students  to  the 
cartoons  on  page  222.  Have  them  analyse  and  enjoy 
each  one. 


Talking  Points 

•  Discuss  the  title.  What  is  the  literal  meaning  and  the 
connotative  meaning?  Does  each  cartoon  illustrate  the 
facts  from  the  students'  list?  Which  of  the  students’ 
ideas  were  omitted  by  the  cartoonist?  Which  of  the 
cartoonist’s  ideas  were  omitted  by  the  students? 

•  With  the  students  recall  the  meaning  and  use  of  a 
metaphor.  Elicit  that  a  metaphor  is  an  expression  which 
compares  two  different  things,  not  using  the  words 

‘  ‘like”  or '  ‘as.  ”  It  might  state  that  one  thing  is  another  or 
that  one  thing  acts  the  way  another  does. 

•  After  looking  at  the  cartoons,  what  metaphorical 
statements  can  be  created?  (‘‘A  horse  is  a  water  siphon; 
A  horse  is  a  mower;  A  horse  is  an  oat  meal,”  etc.)  What 
metaphors  do  the  ‘‘Horse  and  Pony  Types”  suggest? 

•  On  what  side  must  a  horse  be  mounted?  (left)  Why  is 
one  side  always  used?  (to  avoid  confusion  from  the 
horse’s  point  of  view;  it  has  been  trained  to  be  mounted 
from  the  left  side) 

•  The  sequence  in  ‘  ‘How  to  Mount  a  Horse”  is  not  in 
order.  Rearrange  the  sequence.  (4,  1,  2,  3) 

•  List  other '  ‘horse’  ’  expressions  and  discuss  them. 
Examples  are: 

dark  horse;  horse  sense;  my  kingdom  for  a  horse;  you 
can  lead  a  horse  to  water  but  you  can't  make  it  drink; 
straight  from  the  horse’s  mouth;  a  horse  of  a  different 
color;  acts  like  a  wild  horse;  etc. 
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5.  Chinook /224 

□  □ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  After  having  used  and  understood  the  different 
"horse”  expressions  in  Talking  Points,  direct  the 
students  to  research  the  origins  of  these  sayings. 

Art 

•  Ask  students  to  think  of  other  "horse  and  pony  types" 
to  be  illustrated  in  cartoon  form.  These  should  be 
collated  in  a  class  cartoon  booklet  and  displayed  for 
enjoyment.  Other  ideas  are:  draft  horse,  mustang,  bay 
horse,  Shetland,  Arabian  horse,  western  show  horse, 
bronco,  coach  horse,  pleasure  horse,  saddle  horse. 

Writing 

•  Using  their  co-operative  list  as  well  as  the  cartoonist’s 
ideas,  have  students  create  a  list  of  "Ten 
Commandments  For  Horses’  Needs. ' '  These  can  be 
illustrated  in  poster  format  with  cartoons  or  cut  pictures 
or  drawings  to  enhance  the  students’  ideas. 

Drama 

•  Have  students  use  pantomime  to  illustrate  one  of  the 
cartoon  ideas  or  other  sayings  and  expressions  about 
horses.  The  rest  of  the  class  should  identify  the 
improvisation.  This  activity  could  be  performed  in  three 
groups.  One  person  from  each  group  appears  before  the 
teacher  who  displays  a  card  to  all  three.  The  students 
return  to  their  groups  to  perform.  Those  groups  which 
have  successfully  decoded  the  drama  at  a  specified 
signal  get  one  point.  The  next  trio  carries  on  with  a 
second  drama. 


Starting  Points 

We  discover  in  this  informative  selection  that  even 
though  the  horse  has  been  domesticated  for  over  five 
thousand  years,  it  still,  like  other  domesticated 
creatures,  retains  its  natural  instincts  and  habits. 
Training  is,  therefore,  a  very  necessary  part  of  horse 
management.  Ask  the  students  to  recall  from  reading  or 
other  personal  experiences  which  instincts  are 
illustrated  by  the  animals  they  have  encountered.  You 
might  discuss  the  migration  of  birds,  the  hibernation  of 
bears,  the  migration  of  the  monarch  butterfly,  the 
protection  of  a  mother  for  her  young,  the  territorial 
nature  of  animals,  etc.  List  the  students’  ideas  on  the 
board. 

With  the  students  read  the  introductory  sentences  on 
page  224.  Encourage  them  to  speculate  about  the 
instincts  or  habits  of  the  horse.  Post  their  ideas  on  the 
board. 

Ask  the  students  to  observe  the  illustrations.  Can  they 
deduce  any  habits  or  instincts?  Students  would 
probably  be  unable  to  state  the  reason  for  the  horses’ 
behaviors,  but  they  could  note  that  the  foal  is  standing, 
the  horses  have  banded  together,  and  that  one  horse  has 
its  ears  perked  forward. 

Direct  the  students  to  read  the  selection  to  find  out  why 
the  horses  in  the  pictures  behaved  the  way  they  did  and 
to  discover  additional  traits  of  the  horse. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  would  it  be  important  to  a  trainer  or  horseback 
rider  to  know  about  these  horse  facts?  (Any  person  who 
deals  with  animals  should  understand  the  animal’s 
needs  and  nature  to  properly  treat  and  respect  the 
animal  concerned.) 

•  What  instincts  do  we  have  which  are  the  same  as  the 
horse's  instincts?  (protection  of  the  baby,  crying  for 
mother’s  attention,  youngster's  uncertainty  when 
separated  from  its  mother) 

•  Why  should  domesticated  horses  be  trained  to  be 
ridden?  (The  horses  need  proper  exercise;  standing  too 
long  in  one  spot  can  make  them  weak  and  sickly.) 

•  Most  animals  are  capable  of  standing  very  soon  after 
birth.  Why  can’t  the  human  baby  do  so?  (An  animal 
baby  needs  to  feed  and  protect  itself  early,  due  to  the 
peripatetic  existence  of  the  wild  herds.  The  human 
baby’s  needs  are  naturally  met  for  years  by  the  mother 
and  father.) 
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Skill  Points 

Com  prehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  selection 
is  as  follows: 


•  Have  students  look  at  the  title,  “Chinook.”  Why  was 
that  word  chosen  by  the  author?  A  dictionary  definition 
would  alert  the  class  to  the  warm  wind  in  Western 
Canada.  Is  the  title  suitable?  What  names  would  be 
definitive  of  a  horse? 

•  Require  that  the  students  skim  the  selection  in  order  to 
list  the  mam  instincts  and  habits  shared  by  the  wild  and 
the  domesticated  horse.  Have  them  read  the  key 
sentences  from  the  text  which  discuss  these  instincts 
and  habits.  Elicit  the  following  list: 

it  stands  quickly  after  birth 
it  flattens  its  ears  back 
it  begins  to  neigh 
it  likes  being  groomed 
they  band  together 
they  constantly  move 

•  Refer  to  the  instinct  and  habits  list  and  ask  the 
students  to  orally  recall  the  reasons  for  this  behavior. 

List  their  responses  beside  each  of  the  statements  on 
the  board. 

•  Then  have  the  students  skim  the  paragraphs  again  to 
check  whether  their  recalled  responses  are  valid. 

The  “reason”  list  should  include: 

so  it  wouldn’t  be  left  behind  by  the  herd 
so  it  can  nurse 

so  a  silent  signal  can  warn  a  stranger  not  to  come  too 
near 

so  a  lost  foal  would  be  able  to  find  the  herd 
so  they,  as  a  group,  could  attack  predators 
so  it  can  be  cleaned,  either  by  nature’s  grasses  or 
tongues  and  teeth  of  fellow  horses 

so  it  can  retain  its  strength  and  not  become  weak  or 
sickly 

•  Extend  the  discussion  to  include  other  habits  which 
are  displayed  by  horses,  such  as  using  the  tails  (as  fly 
swatters),  rearing,  etc. 


Departure  Points 

Art 

•  Outline,  in  a  sentence  or  two,  a  horse  event.  Have 
students  select  one  event  and  then  create  three  or  more 
pictures  to  illustrate  what  would  happen  next.  A  short 
sentence  written  below  each  frame  would  tell  the 
subsequent  events.  Some  ideas  are: 

The  boy  had  never  been  near  a  horse  before,  so  he  was 
quite  nervous.  As  he  approached  the  mare,  he  perceived 
that  her  ears  were  flat  against  her  head. 

While  curiously  chasing  the  butterfly  through  the 
meadow,  the  young  colt  did  not  notice  that  she  had 
drifted  away  from  her  herd. 

Susan  was  excited.  For  the  first  time  she  would  be 
grooming  this  elegant  colt. 

The  tall  stallion  stood  quietly,  enjoying  the  curry  brush. 
Unaware,  Tom  began  brushing  the  horse's  belly. 

For  nearly  two  long  weeks,  Linda’s  illness  had  prevented 
her  from  riding  her  favorite  mare,  Lady.  Lady  would 
accept  no  other  rider  during  this  time. 

With  intense  curiosity  and  elation,  Jake  watched  as  the 
foal  was  finally  born. 

•  Have  students  illustrate  a  horse  scene  using  only 
primary  colors.  Provide  red,  blue,  and  yellow  acetate 
papers  so  that  the  students  can  observe  their  pictures 
through  them.  The  yellow  acetate  will  eliminate  the 
yellow  lines,  leaving  a  different  picture,  etc.  Students 
could  experiment  and  create  clever  camouflaged 
scenes.  What  would  happen  to  the  yellow  lines  in  the 
picture  when  observed  through  blue  acetate,  etc? 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Invite  a  student  equestrian /equestrienne  from  an  older 
class  to  educate  the  students  and  respond  to  their 
questions. 

•  Show  an  Olympic  film  which  discusses  the 
equestrian /-ienne  events  in  such  a  competition.  Have 
the  students  list  the  names  of  the  events,  and  the 
peculiar  language  terms  used  to  describe  the  events. 
(National  Film  Board  -Equestrian  II  -Dressage,  28.5 
mm,  col,  106C0178216.) 

•  Discuss  the  horses  which  are  familiar  to  the  students 
through  reading  or  television  viewing  experiences. 
Students  could  discuss  a  famous  horse  after  researching 
it.  Horses  such  as  the  following  could  be  researched: 
Flicka,  Fury,  Buttercup  (Dale  Evans’  horse),  The  Black 
Stallion,  Trigger,  Black  Beauty. 
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6.  Wild  Horses  of  Sable  Island /226 

□  □ 


Starting  Points 

Far  out  on  an  Atlantic  island  lives  a  herd  of  gloriously 
free  wild  horses.  As  the  title  suggests  (sable  -  sand  in 
French),  the  terrain  causes  a  lonely  struggle  for  survival. 
Write  the  title  on  the  board.  Ask  the  students  to  recall 
the  needs  of  horses  and  speculate  how  their  needs 
would  be  met  on  an  island  uninhabited  by  people. 
Discuss  the  French  meaning  of  “sable"  or  have  one 
student  read  its  meaning  from  a  French /English 
dictionary.  What  changes  in  climate  would  cause 
hardship?  What  would  be  the  horses'  source  of  food? 
What  would  the  horses  look  like?  (height?  coat?)  List  the 
students’  speculations  on  the  board. 

Refer  the  students  to  the  photograph  on  page  226.  Is 
there  an  outstanding  feature  of  these  wild  horses?  Elicit 
that  the  coat  is  very  long.  Let  the  students  speculate 
why  that  adaptation  is  necessary.  With  the  students, 
read  the  marginal  paragraph  below  the  picture  on  page 
226.  Have  them  read  the  article  to  discover  what  other 
details  the  author  has  included  and  to  find  out  if  their 
speculations  are  correct. 


Talking  Points 

•  What  two  viewpoints  are  given  for  why  these  horses 
reached  this  island  home?  (The  first,  a  shipwrecked 
Spanish  ship's  cargo  of  horses  saved  itself  by  seeking 
refuge  on  the  island;  the  second,  American 
homesteaders  abandoned  the  island,  but  left  their 
horses  and  other  animals  when  living  conditions  proved 
too  difficult. 

•  How  else  could  these  horses  have  reached  this  island? 
(Answers  will  vary.) 

•  What  would  happen  to  the  horses  without  government 
protection?  (Answers  will  vary  but  for  certain  the  herd 
would  be  depleted.) 

•  How  does  the  author  feel  about  these  horses?  (The  last 
sentence  should  be  quoted,  expressing  the  beauty, 
toughness,  and  freedom  of  these  horses.) 

•  Were  the  climate  to  change  to  constant  high 
temperatures,  what  adaptations  would  the  horses  have 
to  make  in  order  to  survive?  (Tough  skins,  means  of 
retaining  water  like  a  camel,  short  coats,  etc.) 

•  Refer  to  the  To  think  about  on  page  229  of  the  student 
text. 


Skill  Points 

Comprehension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  article  is 
as  follows: 


gam  understanding  of  details  which  support 
mam  ideas. 


•  Refer  to  the  students’  speculations.  Which  of  their 
speculations  were  valid  or  invalid?  Ask  students  to  scan 
the  text  to  check  the  veracity  of  each  one. 

•  Have  the  students  scan  the  first  sentence  in  each 
paragraph  and  summarize  the  sentence  as  a  heading 
statement.  List  these  headings  on  the  board. 

Elicit  the  following: 

1 .  Sable  Island  is  an  Atlantic  island. 

2.  Winters  are  severe. 

3.  Animals  are  abundant. 

4.  Wild  horses  are  famous  there. 

5.  One  story  about  why  the  horse  lives  there  is  about  a 
Spanish  ship. 

6.  Another  story  discusses  American  homesteaders. 

7.  Life  for  the  horses  is  very  difficult. 

8.  Winter  is  severe. 

9.  What  do  the  horses  look  like? 

10.  The  horses’  herds  are  small. 

1 1 .  Mares  foal  in  May  and  June. 

12.  Yearlings  are  independent. 

13.  People  are  curious  about  these  horses. 

14.  In  1961  the  government  saw  the  need  to  protect 
them. 

•  Tell  students  to  reread  each  of  the  headings  and  seek 
details  as  outlined  in  the  article.  Answers  could  be  given 
orally.  Elicit  these  details: 

1.  Island  is  crescent-shaped,  a  sand  bar,  has  wild 
horses  and  shipwrecks. 

2.  Winter  winds  are  fierce,  fog  lasts  for  weeks  in 
summer,  sailors  can’t  see  the  island  and  become 
shipwrecked. 

3.  Grey  seals  bear  their  pups  there,  harbor  seals  bask 
on  its  beaches  in  winter,  gulls  and  terns  nest  in  the 
tall  grass,  the  Ipswich  sparrow  lives  only  there. 
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4.  The  island  is  180  km  from  Nova  Scotia,  two  theories 
about  the  horses’  arrival  exist. 

5.  The  Spanish  ship  crashed,  crew  drowned,  horses 
swam  to  island. 

6.  Homesteaders  found  life  too  difficult,  abandoned 
animals,  sailors  ate  all  animals  except  horses  for  food. 

7.  Summers  are  lush  for  horses,  horses  eat  marram 
grass,  island  has  lakes  and  ponds  in  summer,  winters 
are  windy  and  tough. 

8.  Food  is  scarce  in  winter,  grasses  dry  up  and  die, 
horses  dig  out  grass  for  food  from  snowdrifts, 
strongest  horses  survive. 

9.  First  horses  were  like  farm  horses  but  changed  to 
adapt  to  the  island;  now  they’re  smaller,  stockier, 
have  short  ears  and  long  fur,  some  manes  nearly  touch 
ground. 

10.  Mares  lead  herds,  stallions  fight  for  dominance 
when  two  herds  meet,  both  males  proudly  return  to 
their  herds  after  proving  they  are  "big  and  fearless.’’ 

11.  Foals  can  stand  up  in  minutes,  after  a  week  they 
shadow  their  mothers,  they  nurse  often  but  begin 
eating  grass,  hair  grows  long  in  winter,  foals’  hair  is 
longest  -  sometimes  10  cm. 

12.  Mares  chase  away  yearlings  before  foaling,  after  a 
week  or  two  families  reunite,  after  three  years 
yearlings  join  other  herds  to  raise  their  own  families. 

13.  Some  people  have  tried  to  help  perpetuate  the 
breed  by  dropping  food  (hay)  from  planes,  horses 
ignored  the  strange  grass  which  scattered  when  bales 
"exploded’’  on  impact. 

14.  People  are  forbidden  to  harm  horses,  horses  are 
winning  in  their  struggle  for  survival,  300  horses  were 
counted  in  1978. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  about  Sable  Island  horses. 

Would  it  be  a  good  idea  to  airlift  the  herd  to  a  safer,  surer 
island?  Why?  Why  not? 

Vocabulary 
Page  226 

•  Because  this  '  'graveyard  of  the  Atlantic’ '  is  so  lonely 
and  wild,  many  animals  like  it. 

•  The  crew  drowned  but  their  cargo  of  horses  swam  to 
shore. 

Page  229 

•  By  the  next  spring,  all  yearlings  are  fully  weaned. 

•  The  wild  horses  of  Sable  Island  have  enthralled  people 
over  the  years. 


To  help  students  gam  meaning  from  these  underlined 
words,  use  this  strategy.  Ask  the  students  to  paraphrase 
each  sentence  to  give  meaning  to  the  underlined  words. 
Discuss  the  clues  in  a  word  or  the  context  to  help  them 
deduce  synonymous  expressions. 

For  "graveyard  of  the  Atlantic,"  ask  them  why  that 
island  would  be  referred  to  that  way.  Refer  to  the 
preceding  sentence  which  discusses  the  shipwrecks. 
Can  they  think  of  another  expression  which  illustrates 
the  final  resting-place  of  a  ship? 

For  "cargo,"  have  students  determine  where  the  horses 
were.  Elicit  that  the  horses  were  on  a  ship  being 
transported.  Perhaps  students  can  enjoy  the  humor  in 
that  "cargo"  is  freight  in  a  ship  or  aircraft,  but 
"shipment"  is  freight  in  a  tram,  truck,  or  car.  What  other 
words  mean  cargo?  Elicit  goods,  burden,  freight, 
charge,  load. . . 

For  "enthralled,"  students  could  discern  the  feeling  of 
the  people  in  the  excerpt  who  saw  these  magnificent 
horses.  Students  could  imagine  that  the  people  felt 
spellbound,  captivated,  engrossed,  or  thrilled  by  the 
scene.  Refer  to  the  story’s  last  word,  "free,  ’  ’  and  have 
students  speculate  why  people  are  so  enthralled  by  free 
animals.  The  word  "enthralled"  also  means  "slaved." 
Even  without  the  prefix  "en,"  it  still  means  "enslaved." 
Are  there  any  other  words  like  that,  such  as  flammable, 
inflammable,  etc? 

Finally,  have  the  students  use  their  paraphrase  in  the 
original  context  to  verify  its  accuracy. 
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7.  The  Black  Stallion  and  the  Red 
Mare/ 230* 

□  □  □ 


Departure  Points 

Research 

•  Have  students  write  a  newspaper  report  about  one  of 
the  following  topics.  These  could  be  illustrated  for  added 
interest. 

Charles  Darwin 

The  finches  of  the  Galapagos  Islands 

Ecuador’s  rules  about  the  Galapagos  Islands 

The  Ipswich  sparrow’s  life  cycle 

The  Sable  Island  yearling’s  life 

The  Galapagos  tortoise 

The  marine  iguana  of  the  Galapagos 

Jacques  Cousteau’s  Galapagos  research 

A  photo  study  showing  the  life  cycle  of  the  Sable 

Island  horse 

Dictionary  definitions  of  horse  terminology 
Animal  sanctuaries 

•  Collect  all  reports  and  glue  them  to  a  newsprint 
background  to  create  a  “Science  Digest  from  room 

_ ’’  Discuss  headlines,  photo  captions,  fillers, 

etc.  Perhaps  students  could  also  create  poems, 
acrostics,  crosswords,  or  word  searches  from  the 
article's  information. 

•  Let  each  student  select  a  different  topic  to  avoid 
duplication.  Use  color  in  headlines,  drawings,  etc.  Post 
the  digest  in  the  library  after  the  students  have 
appreciated  the  contents. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Show  the  film  “Sable  Island,”  National  Film  Board, 
color,  28  min.  106C0176062,  which  invites  the  viewer  to 
share  a  perfect  opportunity  to  observe  nature  in  an 
untouched,  natural  laboratory. 

Art 

•  After  observing  the  film,  have  students  create  a 
montage  of  scenes  depicting  how  they  feel  about  this 
unique  environment.  Paste  all  scenes  in  a  gigantic 
montage  about  this  island.  Perhaps  the  artwork  will  also 
inspire  haiku,  free  verse,  or  cinquain  poetry. 

Writing 

•  Have  the  students  write  a  short  story  featuring  a  foal,  a 
yearling,  a  colt,  a  stallion,  or  a  mare,  telling  about  life  on 
the  island  from  the  horse’s  point  of  view. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  229  of  the  student  text. 


Starting  Points 

This  delightful  story  describes  the  conflict  between  two 
horses  who  are  free  creatures  in  a  wild  herd  and  the  men 
who  wish  to  domesticate  them.  A  young  boy,  through 
perceptive  observation,  understands  this  conflict  and 
respects  the  loyalty  and  courage  which  these  horses 
share. 

Have  students  identify  from  their  own  experiences  the 
most  common  causes  of  conflicts  between  student  and 
parent,  or  between  student  and  student,  or  student  and 
sibling.  Encourage  the  students  to  deduce  which 
emotions  result  from  conflict.  Elicit  ideas  such  as  anger, 
frustration,  jealousy,  hurt.  Expand  the  idea  to  include 
inner  conflict.  What  is  it?  When  does  it  occur?  What 
does  the  student  do  to  achieve  a  solution?  What  is  a 
compromise?  Is  compromising  a  skill  required  by  the 
students  who  wish  to  function  in  society?  With  the 
students,  recall  novels  read  this  year  in  the  classroom  or 
individually  for  pleasure  which  described  a  conflict.  Ask 
students  to  pinpoint  the  conflict  in  the  story. 

Direct  the  students  to  read  the  story  to  discover  the 
loyalty  shared  between  two  great  horses,  the  inner 
conflict  this  presented  in  a  young  boy,  and  the  conflict 
between  the  horses  and  captors. 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  was  the  band  of  horses  called  an  “outlaw’ '  band? 
(The  horses  were  free  from  man-made  rules  and  laws. 
They  avoided  domestication  by  wandering  to  maintain 
their  freedom.  Also,  domesticated  horses  would 
occasionally  join  this  herd.) 

•  Which  animal  led  the  herd?  (the  black  stallion) 

•  Why  did  Donald's  father  and  the  other  farmers  pursue 
these  horses?  (They’d  occasionally  lose  one  of  their 
horses  to  the  herd;  the  wild  horses  fed  on  the  gram  and 
hay;  they  wanted  more  animals  on  the  farms.) 


‘Information  to  Note 

Some  students  may  experience  a  little  difficulty  in  reading  this 
selection  because  of  the  length  of  the  sentences  and  the  number  of 
descriptive  passages.  Because  of  the  content  interest  for  this  age 
group  these  students  should  be  able  to  gain  the  meaning.  For  further 
help  have  these  students  visualize  the  descriptive  passages  as  they 
read  them. 
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•  Why  did  the  black  stallion  not  let  the  rest  of  the  band 
drink  its  fill  at  the  watering  hole?  (As  leader,  he  was 
aware  of  the  danger  of  the  roundup  and  had  to  force  his 
herd  onward  for  protection.  Horses  can’t  run  when 
they’ve  had  a  lot  of  water.) 

•  Why  did  Donald  feel  relief  and  fear  when  he  discovered 
that  the  black  stallion  and  red  mare  were  still  free?  (He 
had  an  inner  conflict  and  understood  the  horses'  need 
for  independence,  yet  still  knew  that  as  leaders,  they'd 
have  to  be  captured.) 

•  In  what  way  did  the  horses  stand  for  something 
greater?  (Answers  will  vary.) 

•  How  were  the  horses  finally  captured?  (They  were 
chased  until  they  were  exhausted  and  finally  captured 
with  ease.) 

•  What  fact  at  the  end  of  the  story  illustrated  how  extra 
special  the  horses’  relationship  was?  (The  mare  was 
blind.) 

•  State  an  example  of  conflict  in  the  story.  (Answers  will 
vary.) 

•  Use  the  To  think  about  on  page  241  of  the  student  text. 


Skill  Points 

Com  preh  ension 

The  key  comprehension  skill  presented  in  this  story  is  as 
follows : 


•  Set  up  a  tape-recorder  to  be  used  to  record  the 
students’  feelings. 

•  Direct  the  students  to  skim  through  the  story  to  locate 
statements  which  state  or  infer  the  feelings  of  the 
different  characters.  As  each  statement  is  identified, 
have  students  read  them  as  you  record  them.  You  might 
prefer  to  record  them  yourself  after  the  students  have 
located  the  statements. 

•  After  recording  all  these  various  statements,  play  the 
tape  back  to  the  students.  Stop  after  each  section  so 
that  students  can  identify  the  feelings  of  characters  in 
the  story,  either  stated  or  inferred,  and  so  that  the 
students  can  also  give  their  own  feelings  about  the 
incidents  in  terms  of  personal  experience  and  reaction. 

•  Use  a  student  secretary  to  classify  in  chart  form  the 
incident,  character's  reaction,  and  students’  reactions 
under  those  particular  headings. 

•  Extend  the  discussion  by  observing  the  chart  and 
identifying  orally  the  conflict  presented  in  each  section. 

Vocabulary 
Page  231 

•  They  had  roamed  at  will  over  the  gram  fields  and  they 
had  led  away  many  a  domestic  horse  to  the  wild  life. 

To  help  students  gain  meaning  from  this  underlined 
word,  use  this  strategy. 

Have  the  students  paraphrase  the  sentence  to  give 
meaning  to  the  underlined  word.  Elicit  that  “roamed" 
means  just  walked  about.  Extend  the  discussion  here  to 
stress  that  various  synonyms  have  different  context  for 
usage.  Can  they  see  the  differences  in  these  sentences: 
“The  baby  roamed  from  its  mother;’’  “The  customer 
roamed  in  the  store;"  “The  tourists  roamed  the  city”? 
With  the  students,  draw  up  a  list  of  other  words  which 
indicate  roamed,  such  as  walked,  sauntered,  trudged, 
strolled.  Each  of  these  words  has  a  very  different 
meaning  but  still  has  an  underlying  sense  of  roaming. 
What  other  words  are  slightly  synonymous  but  never 
exactly  synonymous? 
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8.  Just  Old  Men/242 


Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Ask  students  to  extend  the  story  by  writing  a  final 
chapter.  Let  students  share  their  stories  with  their  peers 
and  discuss  what  motivated  them  to  channel  the  story  in 
that  particular  direction. 

•  Have  students  write  a  dialogue  expressing  a  conflict 
between  student  and  parent,  student  and  sibling,  parent 
and  parent,  animal  and  animal,  or  animal  and  human. 
Students  should  develop  these  dialogues  in  pairs,  then 
practise  and  perform  them  for  the  peer  group. 

•  Use  the  To  do  on  page  241  of  the  student  text. 

Students  could  draw  ideas  from  the  Skill  Points 
activities. 

Speaking  /Listening 

•  Organize  a  class  debate  on  this  issue:  "Resolved  that 
animals  should  remain  free."  Select  a  panel  of  three 
members  for  each  team  and  then  divide  the  class  into 
two  supporting  groups  to  help  their  team.  Discuss  time 
limits,  the  role  of  the  moderator,  the  debate  procedure, 
and  rebuttal. 

Art 

•  Have  students  create  random  lines  on  a  sheet  of  art 
paper.  In  each  enclosed  space  created  by  those  lines, 
ask  students  to  illustrate  various  scenes,  a  character,  or 
write  couplets  describing  a  scene.  Post  these 
"Poetic-Art"  collages. 


Starting  Points 

A  student  describes  the  code  of  understanding 
established  through  loyalty  between  an  old  horse  and 
master. 

Ask  the  students  to  observe  the  drawing  on  page  242. 
Let  them  brainstorm  feeling  words  which  the  picture 
generates.  List  these  words  on  the  board  after 
discussing  how  the  man  feels,  how  his  horse  feels,  what 
feelings  both  share,  and  how  these  friends  developed 
their  mutual  loyalty.  Have  the  students  listen  as  you 
read  the  poem  orally  to  discover  how  one  student 
interpreted  the  man  and  his  horse.  Ask  the  students  to 
skim  the  poem  again  to  prepare  for  a  student's  oral 
reading  of  this  poem.  Afterwards,  discuss  the  mood 
created  by  the  poet.  Elicit  ideas  such  as  mutual 
awareness,  respect,  idleness,  reminiscing,  etc.  What 
point  of  view  do  both  share?  Why? 


Talking  Points 

•  Why  did  the  poet  call  both  characters  in  the  poem  "old 
men"?  (Both  were  finished  the  most  fruitful  parts  of  their 
lives,  both  "have  time  enough  to  spare,"  each  has  an 
"old  grey  head  ") 

•  The  poet  contrasted  the  line  lengths  in  each  couplet. 
How  does  this  add  to  the  poem?  (It  resembles  the 
plodding  strides  of  the  characters  -  long  step,  short  step, 
etc.) 
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Departure  Points 

Writing 

•  Ask  the  students  to  write  a  poem  about  these  same 
characters  when  they  were  in  their  prime. 

•  Have  the  students  rewrite  the  poem  as  a  diamante 
poem  beginning  with  the  word  "old"  and  ending  with 
the  word  "young."  As  an  extension  activity,  students 
could  create  one  diamante  verse  about  the  man,  one 
about  the  horse,  and  a  third  about  both. 

Research 

•  Direct  students  to  brainstorm  a  list  of  animals  and 
discover  the  average  life  span  of  each.  The  results  could 
be  tabulated  in  a  graph  using  masking  tape  as  the 
"thermometer  bar"  with  the  animal’s  picture  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bar. 
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CULMINATING  THE  THEME 

EVALUATING  THE  THEME 

•  Pair  the  students  and  have  each  pair  create  a  list  of 
fifteen  questions  and  answers  they  learned  while 
studying  this  theme.  Collect  all  question  sheets  and  use 
them  in  a  “horse  quiz."  Divide  the  class  into  two  teams 
and  use  the  questions.  If  a  team  member  is  out,  that 
student  sits  down;  but  if  a  question  is  unanswered  by  a 
contestant,  the  seated  students,  if  they  correctly 
answer,  can  rejoin  their  teams. 

•  Use  the  quiz  idea  in  this  manner.  Each  student  creates 
a  list  of  fifteen  questions  which  each  generate  a  one 
word  answer.  Subsequently  they  create  a  word  search 
which  contains  the  answers.  After  completing  these 
documents,  students  swap  puzzles  and  answer  each 
other’s  questions  by  circling  the  correct  letters.  Discuss. 

•  The  1  ‘Summary  Activity'  ’  on  page  243  requires  students  » 

to  evaluate  the  selection  they  enjoyed  most. 

As  an  extended  activity,  students  could  locate  a  favorite 
passage  from  a  story  about  a  horse  and  share  it  with  the 
class. 
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